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PREFACE. 


Tli^  general  interest  which  has  of  late  been  manifested 
in  primary  reform,  and  the  almoet  phenomenal  spread 
of  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  candidates 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  has  led  the  author  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  his  investigation  to  the  public  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  contribute  some  share  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  n<Mnination  to  public  office,  by  arousing 
still  further  interest  in  the  subject,  and  by  opening  up 
to  the  student  of  this  question  a  fruitful  field  of  ex- 
perience whidi  has  remained  largely  unexplored  hereto- 
fore» 

The  decline  of  our  nominating  institutions  has  been 
continuous  erer  since  their  origin.  Their  history  of  in- 
creasing corruption  has  been  duplicated  by  our  other 
political  institutions,  and,  like  them,  they  are  gradually 
being  forced  into  subjection  to  the  law.  Conceived  in 
freedom,  reared  in  license,  matured  in  law,  will  be  the 
complete  story  of  their  evolution.  The  last  stage  is  still 
in  its  inception.  It  is  difficult,  uncertain,  unsolved,  and 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  study. 

The  primary,  about  which  the  discussion  centers,  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  the  citizen's  citadel  of 
right  It  is  the  source  of  power  in  government  In 
purity,  it  is  the  fount  from  which  the  great  blessings  of 
democratic  government  flow.  In  corruption,  it  is  to-day 
proving  itself  the  curse  of  representative  institutions. 
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For  this  reason  it  well  merits  dose  attention  and  serious 
thought. 

The  task  of  its  purification  is  a  hard  ona  Legislators 
have  been  toiling  over  it  long.  Many  remedies  have  been 
tried,  many  more  have  been  proposed,  much  progress  has 
been  made,  but  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  completely 
solved.  In  dealing  with  one  of  these  pr(^x)sed  reme- 
dies— the  direct  primary — it  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  to 
point  out  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  seen  by 
an  unimpassioned  student  of  the  facts  of  experience,  and 
to  suggest  some  possible  improvements  in  our  direct  pri- 
mary legislation  which  ultimately  may  lead  to  success. 

The  collection  of  the  facts  upcm  which  this  study  is 
based  proved  a  laborious  undertaking,  because  of  the 
utter  lack  of  organized  material.  Printed  matter  fre- 
quently proved  valueless  because  of  carelessness  and  in- 
accuracy in  its  compilation.  The  widely  scatteretl 
sources  of  experience  left  reliable  information  in  many 
cases  meager  in  quantity  or  even  inacccssibla  Fierce 
opposition  to  the  reform,  as  well  as  over-enthusiasm  in 
its  behalf,  has  led  to  conflicting  statements  respecting  the 
workings  of  particular  systems,  which  at  times  were  so 
inconsistent  as  to  be  almost  hopelessly  confusing.  But 
withal  the  investigation  has  been  interesting  and  en- 
couraging. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  author  to  preserve 
an  unprejudiced  and  non-partisan  attitude  of  mind,  and 
to  view  the  facts  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the 
light  of  one  who  seeks  only  after  truth,  and  who  endeav- 
ors to  present  faithfully  that  which  he  finds. 

The  writer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  inacouracics  may 
have  crept  into  his  work  in  spite  of  painstaking  efforta 
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to  avoid  them.  The  unoertainties  of  research  in  a  new 
field  are  many.  The  pioneer  plow,  as  it  jumps  along, 
inevitably  turns  a  crude  furrow.  For  this  reason  he 
invites  all  readers  to  call  his  attention  to  any  errors  that 
may  be  discovered,  with  the  assurance  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment 

In  the  presentation  of  his  subject  the  ambition  of  the 
author  has  been  to  furnish  material  for  thought  and 
study,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  possesses  but 
a  general  interest  in  primary  elections,  but  also  to  en- 
able the  scientific  student  and  the  practical  l^slator  to 
peruse  the  treatise  with  profit 

In  Part  I  of  this  volume  the  evolution  of  the  caucus 
and  convention  system  is  traced  from  its  origin  to  the 
modem  stage  of  corruption  and  decline,  because  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  cause  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
formers of  our  nominating  machinery,  and  justifies  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  direct  nominations  as  a  proposed 
remedy. 

Part  II,  which  deals  with  direct  primary  l^slation  in 
the  United  States,  is  intended  to  open  up  sources  of 
study  for  the  practical  legislator  who  seeks  primary  re- 
form. It  aims  to  give  a  sufficient  review  of  the  existing 
direct  primary  laws  to  guide  in  the  determination  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  good  law ;  to  indicate  the  imper- 
fection of  the  legislation  in  which  the  principle  of  direct 
nominations  has^  up  to  the  present  time,  in  most  cases, 
been  incorporated;  and  to  mark  out  the  exact  field  of 
experience  in  which  the  direct  vote  system  has  been  in 
practical  operation. 

Part  III  grows  out  of,  and  is  based  upon.  Part  II,  and 
concerns  itself  with  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  and 
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disadvantages  of  the  direct  rote  principle  aa  demon- 
strated b7  a  wide  and  raried  experienca  Specific  facta 
are  presented,  as  gathered  from  periodicals,  magazines, 
newspapers,  addresses,  correspondence,  etc,  in  order  fo 
ascertain  whether  or  no  the  results  of  direct  primaries 
have  been  su£Scientlj  favorable  to  justify  the  plea  for  an 
extension  of  their  principle,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  upon  a  wider  scale  for  further  exporimcnta- 
tion. 

Part  IV,  which  discusses  the  relation  existing  between 
the  stronger  forces  of  reform  operating  in  the  field  of 
politics  at  the  present  time,  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
contribution  to  the  arguments  bearing  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  proper  order,  or  program,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  various  reforms  may  be.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  way  the  tremendous  waste  of  energy, 
resulting  from  the  independent  prosecution  of  really 
complimentary  reforms,  may  be  avoided  through  the  con- 
centration of  the  various  reformatory  efforts  in  a  logical, 
systematic,  and  effective  manner,  for  the  realization  of 
their  common  end — good  government 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  all 

those  who  have  in  one  way  or  another  assisted  him  in  the 

preparation  of  this  work. 

Ernst  C.  Meyeb. 
Maoiboh,  Wis., 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OP  OUR  NOMINATING 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Like  most  of  our  political  institutions,  whether  con- 
stitutional or  extra-constitutional,  our  modem  caucus 
and  convention  system  is  an  evolution.  After  nearly 
two  centuries  of  ever-changing  growth,  its  appearance 
bears  few  traces  of  its  original  features.  The  main 
forces  which  shaped  its  development,  in  spite  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  sprung  from  one  strong  central  pi^r-  ^ 
posgjT^he  creation  of  nominating  institutions  thor- 
oughly representative  in  character,  and  fully  acceptable 
to  a  free  and  liberty-loving  peopl^  Not  only  was  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  the  cradle  of  its  birth,  but  it  was 
also  the  source  of  its  life  and  power  during  that  long 
I)eriod  of  struggle  which  followed,  for  as  our  nominat- 
ing system  was  bom  of  the  people,  it  grew  in  "SVer- 
changing  forms  in  order  that  it  might  better  serve  the 
people.    Many  were  the  threatening  dangers  that  beset 

• 

its  progress;  many  the  changes  that  swept  in  and  out, 
in  the  course  of  this  quest  after  more  representative  in- 
stitutions for  the  choice  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 
Yet  all  were  made  to  suit  the  form  and  teftnper  of  the 
times,  and  all  are  closeljr  linked  together  in  a  common 

chain  of  progress. 
1 


2  Caucus  and  Convention  System. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  evolution  of  our  caucus 
and  convention  system  into  eras  of  development,  How- 
evor,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  probably  also  for 
that  of  cleameesy  certain  sudden  and  comparatively 
rapid  changes  may  be  taken  as  bounding  landmarks  of 
groA^ih.  Four  such  periods  may  bo  distinguished.  The 
first  begins  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  closes  with  the  Revolution.  It  marks  the 
origin  and  primitive  growth  of  our  local  nominating  in- 
stitution— the  caucus,  which  in  the  course  of  this  period 
de\'elopcHl  from  a  secret,  private,  imorganized  gather- 
ing, to  an  open,  irreirular  but  public  mwting. 

The  swond  p<*rio<l  closes  with  the  establit^hment  of  the 
present  government  in  17 $.7.  It  marks  the  appearance 
of  local  conventions  of  irregidarly  elected  delegates,  as 
supploinentary  to^thccaucusos,  and  like  t£om,  without 
continueil  life  from  year  to  vear.  Thev  are  not  called 
bv  anv  definite  autlioritv;  tliov  mav  not  be  calle<l  at  all, 
and  fonn  no  ]mrt  of  any  regular  {xditical  system.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  also  sprung  up  the  conference  and 
corrcsi>ondi.'nc<*  HVHtems,  which  like  the  irregular  con- 
vonfioUB  aimed  at  Utt/T  representation  in  our  nominat- 
ing iHHrhinerv. 

The  third  perioil  embraces  a1)Out  thirtv-five  voars 
and  ends  in  1^24.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  ex- 
tension and  ftirth«*r  tlfvelopment  of  the  local  nominat- 
ing institutions  alnady  mrntioned,  and  also  by  the  riS(» 
of  central  nominating  tio<Iicg  lM>th  state  and  national, 
the  former  being  known  as  the  legislative  caucuses,  and 
the  latter  as  the  c<»ngre«!ional  cutifus.  Their  destruc- 
tion heralds  the  close  of  the  peri<:»d. 

The  fourth  perio<l  reaches  into  the  present  time.    ltd 
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passing  marks  the  dovelopment  of  a  complete  system 
of  caucuses  and  conventions^both  local  and  central, 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  congressional  and  legisla- 
tive  caucuses  and  the  institution  of  a  pure^legate  con- 
vention system  thoroughly  representative  in  theory; 
and  through  the  consolidation  ^^  ^^Tfll  ?!1ll  r^^^^^^  ^^TTl?- 

^nating  todiesinta  one  systemadc  whole,  possessing  con- 
tinuity of  existence  and  unity  of  action. 

J^Kt  present  it  seems  as  tEough  we  were  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  .fifth  era  of  growth,  marked  by  the  abolition  of 
the"  corrupted  caucus  and  convention,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  the  system  of  direct  nomination.  The 
strong  movement  in  this  direction  may  yet  carry  the 
change  far  beyond  our  speculation.  The  same  forces  that 
have  controlled  the  development  of  our  nominating  in- 
stitutions in  the  main,  so  far,  seem  to  be  operating  to 
produce  this  latest  change.  There  is  the  same  quest  for 
Hirer  repr^gyntatif^n  which  through  one  cause  or 
other,  has  been  repeatedly  def  eatied  in  the  past 
emment  by  the  people's  servants  is  still  the  end  sought, 
and  since  this  begins  with  the  nomination  of  the  govern- 
ing (^oers,  it  is  proposed  by  those  who  advocate  the 
change^  to  bring  the  power  to  choose  directly  home  to  the 
people.  y 

The  whole  history  of  the  evolution  of  our  nominat- 
ing institutions  goes  to  prove  that  the  farther  they  are 
rremoved  from  the  ]pfliiftT^r>A  nf  gy^yfimpipmf  Afflmnlfl^  and 


from  the  control  of  professional  politicians,  and  the 
nearer  they  are  placed  to  the  tru^  source  of  government, 
the  people,  the  more  responsive  ^arp  they  to  the  will  of 
the  people^  the  nearer  is  the  goal  of  true  representation, 


4  Caucus  and  Convention  System. 

and  the  more  nearly  have  we  won  the  battle  for  good 
government. 

Each  of  the  periods  of  development  will  now  bo 
studied  more  in  detail,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ments just  made;  to  see  how  the  final  product  of  our 
nominating  machinery  came  to  be;  and  to  learn  what 
lessons  may  be  culled  from  its  evolution,  as  an  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  primary  and  convention  problem, 
which  at  present  is  receiving  the  attention  of  many  of 
our  earnest  and  serious  reformers  in  the  field  of  politics. 

The  exact  nature  and  time  of  the  origin  of  the  caucus, 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  However,  authorities 
agree  that  it  rose  out  of  the  necessity  for  some  nominatr 
ing  body  through  which  candidates  might  be  presented 
to  the  public  as  select  persons  for  elective  offices.  Since 
local  elective  offices  were  created  far  back  in  our  early 
history  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  associate  the  birth  of 
the  caucus  with  that  time. 

The  caucus  began  as  a  private  and  more  or  less  secret 
institution.^  According  to  the  memoirs  of  Samuel 
Adams,  as  early  as  1725,  his  father  "and  twenty  others 
used  to  meet^  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plans  for  in* 
troducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power. 
By  acting  in  concert  they  generally  carried  the  eleotions 
to  their  own  mind."  In  John  Adams'  diary  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1763,  we  also  find  a  reference  that  the  "caucus 
dub"  met  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawee  of  Boston,  and 
chose  *^ocal  officers."  It  was  in  such  private;,  secret 
gatherings,  without  organization,  and  without  public  no- 
tied  of  time  and  place  of  meeting,  attended  only  by  a 

>  Amer.  Hist  Ber^  VoL  ▼,!!.«& 
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narrow  circle  of  specially  intorcsteJ  politicians,  that  the 
caucus  hod  its  origin.^ 

Such  an  undemocratic  institution  could,  however,  not 
last  Several  years  before  the  opening  of  the  stnigglo  in 
which  our  fathers  cast  England  from  this  land,  their 
republican  ideals,  and  their  yearning  for  equality  of 
rights  in  politics,  as  in  other  tilings,  forced  upon  the 
caucus  a  more  public  character.  The  chango  began  in 
that  cradle  of  so  many  of  our  public  institutions, — Now 
England.  Tlio  time  and  place  of  meeting  came  to  be 
proclaimed  to  all  by  the  town  crier,  and  thus  came  to 
pass  the  first  public  caucus  in  which  tlie  staunch  New 
Englanders  met  in  their  primitive  way  a  night  or  two 
before  election  and  nominated  tlieir  candidates. 

The  s<'lf-govcming  communitii^  of  New  England, 
pnsrntin;:  as  Uioy  did  the  pun^st  type  of  democracy, 
found  the  caucus  a  suocoiis.  II(»w  (*ould  it  bo  other- 
wise, for  sound  as  it  is  in  tluory,  it  hero  existed  under 
ideal  conditions  in  tlio  midst  of  an  honest,  intelligent 
C4>mmunity,  which  was  vitally  interested  in  doing  all 
things  well,  and  was  per^mally  acquainted  with  all  the 
candidat4^  How  strikingly  different  the  conditions 
un«U*r  whieh  our  modiu-n  caucus  must  operate!  Need 
wo  wonder  that  abus4«  have  crept  into  itt 

From  tlio  time  of  ita  popularization  down  to  Wash- 
ington's administration,  the  his^tory  of  the  caucus  is 
found  mainlv  in  its  exten.<ion  to  all  the  colonies,  and  in 
ita  rapid  growth  es]K*eially  durin:;  the  Revolution  and 
under  tlio  Conf^nliTation,  when  tlie  assumption  of  wider 
governmental  powers  by  the  c«»l«>nies  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  elective  offict^s. 

>  UMor't  CycluwdiA  of  ToL  S«.i«  uce.  \\A.  L  p.  B8;  ksu&r.  XOttL  lltv.,  VoL  ▼. 
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In  the  course  of  this  period,  conference  and  coire' 
spondence  conmuttees  which  were  organized  to  perform 
diverse  matters  of  State,  also  came  to  be  utilized  for 
obtaining  information  upon  the  popularity  and  standing 
of  candidates  for  offices  embracing  more  than  a  small 

•i'  local  arcST"  Here  we  have  the  first  indication  of  the  in- 
adequacy  of  the  caucus  as  a  representative  nominating 
body,  and  also  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  delegate 
conventions.  These  committees  came  to  be  of  supreme 
importance  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  and  imperfect 
though  they  were  with  their  many  varied  functions, 
ihey  performed  valuable  services  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
nominating  caucus,  and  bridged  the  way  to  the  nominat- 
ing convention  which  was  soon  to  come.* 

^  The  year  1789  ushered  in  a  great  change,  and  opened 
up  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  our  nominating  in- 
stitutions. Consequent  upon  the  Revolution  there  came 
a  general  readjustment  of  our  political  machinery 
which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
government.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  elective  offices  as  well  as  a  creation,  or  a 
readjustment  of  the  smaller  political  units,  while  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  impropriety  and  injustice  of  self- 
nomination,  and  of  a  personal  canvass  *  of  votes,  made 
some  nominating  and  canvassing  machinery  absolutely 
necessary  throughout  the  country. 

There  was,  hence,  a  rapid  extension  of  the  caucus 
system,  which,  however,  was  found  entirely  inadequate 
where  the  constituency  was  large  or  the  district  exten- 

I  Amer.  Hist  Rer.,  VoL  V,  p.  S55.     In  some  caaei  the  oommittaei  oonflnad 
thonuelvM  ezclusivel  j  to  political  mattert. 
•Amer.  Hist.  Rev.,  VoL  V,  p.  85ft. 
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sive^  80  that  a  masa-moeting  of  all  the  voters  would  have 
been  unwieldy,  and  a  gathering  effected  only  with  great 
diffioultj.  This  obstacle  was  avercome  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  institution,  the  ^'representative  caucus^" 
composed  of  delegates  selected  in  primary  caucuses  held 
in  case  of  cities  in  the  wards,  and  in  case  of  counties  in 
the  townships.  The  introduction  of  these  meetings  of 
delegates  which  took  to  themselves  the  name  of  ^'nomi- 
nating  conventions/'  or  more  briefly,  "conventions/'  is 
the  most  important  landmark  in  the  third  era  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nominating  machinery  and  gives  to  it 
a  decidedly  modem  character. 

This  advance  to  our  modem  delegate  system,  was, 
however,  not  accomplished  by  a  sudden  jump.  There 
were  many  wavering  steps,  and  many  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  repnwmtation  by  other  moans.  Mass 
meetings  in  which  tlio  poi>pK>  of  the  neighl»orhocKl  u'ere 
numerous  while  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  more  remote 
localities  were  barely  ropresentcul,  were  tlie  rule  even 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  jeighte^mth  century,  although 
traces  of  county  nominating  conventions  begin  to  appear 
at  that  time.  The  unrepresentative  character  of  these 
mass  meetings,  which  was  increased  in  cases  where  the 
elective  offices  went  beyond  the  confines  of  the  countv, 
laid  them  open  to  serious  olijections,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  organisation  of  the  ''committees  of  corre- 
spon<lence"  and  "conference"  to  which  rcfen»nce  has  al- 
readv  be<«i  made. 

The  cc>iiuuit^<Mff.  />f .  correspmdence  were  generally 
cotnposeil  <»f  a  few  public-spirit4<«l  men  who  dispatched 
cimilars  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  various  counties  to  as- 
rtTtaiu  their  views  upon  the  public  <]ti(«tions  of  the  day. 
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and  to  learn  their  preferences  as  to  candidates  for  the 
different  elective  offices.  They  differed  from  the  analo- 
gous committees  of  Revolutionary  and  Confederation 
days  in  that  their  functions  w^e  generally  not  many 
and  varied,  but  were  confined  to  matters  strictly  per- 
tai^ing  to  political  nominations^ 
^  The  conference  system,  which  also  became  quite  com- 
mon was  adopted  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  Senate  of  the  State,  or  for  the  Federal  Congf^ 
The  "conferees"  or  "electors"  were  appointed^  in  county 
meetings  a^d  were  required  to  submkjthdfelections  to 
the  ratificatidu  of  the  goneral^^jeilnty  meetings  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  th^  prinajjti^democracies  of  New  Eng- 
land, theoretically  re|^«*aed  their  full  powers.*  The  con- 
ference system  m€lyhen«e  be  looked  upon  as  fulfilling 
the  functi^^HJi  the  state  c^H^ntion  which  succeeded  it> 
while-'^le  correspondence  sysito  was  more  generally 
confined  to  the  lesser  political  unils^and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  being  the  predecessor  of  th&sQounty  and  dis- 
trict conventions. 

The  practice  of  electing  del^afes  to  conventions, 
however,  won  special  favor  wherever  it  was  tried  and 
during  the  first  years  of  this  century  seems  to  have  be- 
come fairly  common  for  county  nominations,  while  as 
early  as  1788  a  few  isolated  attempts  were  made  to 
bring  together  del^ates  from  the  whole  State  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  Congress,  or  for  the  elec- 
toral college  entrusted  with  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  delegate  convention  svstem  developed 
f?^ng"riie  smaltef^  political  divisions,  outward  to  the 
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larger  ones,  beginning  with  the  local  county  conven- 
tions, and  ending  mth  those  of  the  State  and  of  the 
NaticHL 

But  thcflo  early  delqpite  conventions  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  having  been  in  all  respects  like  those  of 
tOKlay.  They  possessed  neither  permanence  nor  fixed 
organization.  They  were  composed  in  an  irregular  way, 
and  werel>ut  shorl-lived.  No  provision  was*  made  for 
their  annual  meeting,  but  they  were  created  anew  for 
each  special  occasion  by  the  initiative  of  a  private  cau- 
cus, or  by  a  publie  mooting  of  some  kind  which  invited 
its  neighbors  to  send  delegates  to  a  conmion  rendezvous. 
Too  often,  also,  the  representation  of  different  locali- 
ties was  neither  complete  nor  diri'ct  T^e  decisions 
taken  in  the  convent iona  were  not  bindinp:  the 
at  times,  of  their  own  authority  made  ino<lifioj 


the    settled    li^t    ftf   tf%iin«1^1iit<ia    n/v*i>rii;ng    frt    iho    my^p>. 

ments  of  the  electoral  pituation;  sometimes  the  local 
voters  recast  the  "ticKet"  as  they  thought  proper;  while 
candidates  in  their  turn  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  nominations  made  and  often  the  com- 
petitore  for  the  elective  oiliees  who  liad  not  been  ac- 
cepted went  on  with  their  candidatures  just  the  same 
and  offered  themselves  to  the  electorate.  The  distinct 
tion  of  parties  even,  was  not  always  observed  and  mixed 
lists  were  made  up. 

It  is  not  these  primitive  conventions  of  delcffltes 

whiVh  \rnm  ttioma^lvyfl  witliAiit  orprHpization,  and  ^JCfeJch 


n'lvf  uitli  thf*  <Uv  that  priMit/»d  tliem.  tliat  wero  to  fur- 


1 


nish  the  fixed  form  to  the  parties  in  their  eitra-crmgti- 
tutional  exist4'nce  in  which  nonnnauon  lo  omce  was  to 
UxM>me  the  most  imi>ortant  function*  /This  machinery 
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grew  up  under  tlio  Bhadow  of  our  constitutional  struc- 
ture,  nanilM}  in  the  atalo  li^lslntliHfS,  and  in  lliB  Com- 
.  gress  ot  the  Unit^  pfrntna  ^  Tlui  ppnrrrmfl  caucus  and 
convention  system  needed  the  infusion  of  tho  ideas  of 
system,  of  continuity  of  existence,  of  regularity,  of 
binding  action,  and  of  party  distinction,  to  mould  it 
into  our  modem  svstem.  These  ideas  are  the  contribu- 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  cougreA.sional  caucuses  which 
for  a  period  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied 
the  most  important  position  in  our  nouiiuating  ma- 
chinery. 

Both  the  state  and  national  caucuses  were  not  called 
into  being  arbitrarily,  but  like  the  rudimentary  nominaV^ 
ing  niachinerj'  alremly  sketched,  they  were  a  growth 
finding  tlieir  origin  in  the  necessities  of  tlio  time,  and 
dying  out  when  their  services  were  no  longer  required, 
or  they  failed  U>  perft»rin  them  pn»iK'rly. 

The  nec^d  for  central  noniinatinir  l)0<lics  in  the  States 
rose  wjIIl. the  crcati«in  (►f  th<ir  central  povoninientA.  It 
has  alnsidy  been  stvn  \v.>\\'  the  ncid  for  a  nominating 
system  in  the  hw^aliiirs  brou«jlit  forth  a  loosely  con- 
struct cl  and  peri<>«li<'al  niai^hinorr^  For  the  elective 
offices  bestowe^l  in  each  State  bv  the  whide  l)odv  of  its 
voters,  such  as  p>venu»r,  liotiti'iiant-govrm«»r,  or  presi- 
dential elector,  the  mves-iity  <if  a  preliminary  undc^r- 
8tan<ling  as  to  the  eandi'late;?  wn:«  still  irri*nter  than  for 
tho  smaller  territorial  iinitn  nn<l  it  eriuM  onlv  Ix?  snir- 
ably  effected  in  a  single  m«^*tincr  f'»r  the  whole  Stati-. 
The  oonferenoe  svstem,  and  to  foihc  rxfent  the  corre- 
spondencc  system,  btit  ini]»erfL*et!y  met  tiii;)  nei.xi  which 
fast  grew  more  pressing. 

\  Blrt.  Upt..  VuI  v.  p  SML 
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To  organize  general  meetings  of  representatives  of  all 
the  localities  of  the  State  in  a  regular  way,  was  by  no 
means  easy  in  ordinary  times,  both  on  account  of  the 
means  of  communication  in  those  days,  which  made  a 
journey  to  the  capital  of  the  State  a  formidable  and  al- 
most hazardous  undertaking,  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  men  of  leisure  willing  to  leave  their  homes 
for  the  discharge  of  a  temporary,  expensive  duty. 
However,  men  enjoying  ,the  confidence  of  the  voters  of 
the  State  were  already  assembled  in  the  capital  in  pur- 
suance of  their  functions  as  members  of  the  legislature. 
These  men  were  in  good  position  to  bring  before  their 
constituents  the  names  of  candidates  who  could  com- 
mand the  most  votes  in  the  Stata  This  thought  camo 
not  only  to  the  public  but  in  particular  to  the  members 
of  the  state  legislatures  themselves,  and  they  laid  hands 
on  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  to  the  state  offices^ 
while  the  public  looked  on  in  contentment. 
'>  The  evolution  ofthel^slative  ^aueuBmarkg  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  third  period  of  development  of  our  nom-' 
inating  machinery.  The  members  of  both  houses  be- 
longing to  the  same  party  met  semi-officially,  generally 
in  the  legislative  building  itself,  made  their  selections 
and  communicated  them  to  the  voters  by  means  of  a 
proclamation,  which  they  signed  individually.  Some- 
times other  signatures  of  well-known  citizens  who  hap- 
pened to  bo  in  the  capital  at  that  moment  were  added, 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  legis- 
lators. To  make  it  more  sure  of  prevailing,  the  latter 
soon  adopted  the  system  of  correspondence  committees, 
which  devoted  their  energies  throughout  the  State  to  the 
success  of  the  list.    Thus  the  correspondence  committee 
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system  was  made  an  auxiliary  of  the  central  or  state 
caucus^  as  it  had  already  been  made  an  auxiliary  of  the 
local  caucus. 

This  practice  of  recommending  candidates  began  as 
early  as  1790  when  Khode  Island  brought  its  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  before  the  people  by  this 
method;  and  by  1796  the  practice  appears  to  have  be- 
come quite  settled  in  all  the  States.  Thus  there  was  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  a  permanent  party  organi- 
zation nestling  imder  the  wing  of  the  legislatures  and 
composed  of  their  very  elements.  It  rose  above  the  more 
or  lees  fortuitous  town  and  county  meetings  in  which 
choice  is  made  either  directly,  or  in  the  second  instance, 
of  candidates  for  local  elective  offices.  Since  the  legis- 
lature was  largely  composed  of  the  "old  ruling  class" 
the  legislative  caucuses  were  also  tainted  with  "aristo- 
cratism."  Faith  in  these  natural  leaders  of  society  was 
not  yet  lagging  and  so  their  nominees  were  generally 
received  with  favor. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  arisen  in  the  ^Fgdepal 
Congress  a  caucus  which,  like  the  legislative  caucuses  of 
the  States  tooE  in  hand  the  nomination  of  officers, — ^in 
this  case,  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  thereby 
entered  upon  a  course  in  which  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  electors  was  destined  to  disappear.  It  is  nec- 
essarv  to  devote  a  few  more  words  to  each  of  these  his- 
toric  institutions  because  they  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  our  modem  caucus  and  convention  system 
which  grew  up  on  their  ruins. 

The  congressional  caucus  developed  out  of  semi- 
officiaLmeetings  held  by  the  Federalist  Inembers  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  settling  lines  of  conduct  be- 
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forehand  on  the  most  important  questions  coming  before 
Congross.  These  decisions  soon  acquired  a  i>eculiar 
moral  sanction  which  gave  them  almost  legal  authority. 
It  was  Hamilton  who,  in  attempting  to  place  Pinckney 
in  1801,  eoneeived  the  novel  electoral  mancuvre  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  party  by  a  formal  decision  of  its  mem- 
l)er8  sanction  the  candidacv  of  his  favorite.  He  sue- 
cee<lcdy  and  thus  the  congressional  caucus  came  into 
being  in  ISOl,  only  to  pass  through  a  brief  and  stormy 
life  up  to  its  destniction  in  1824. 

Frr>m  the  lioirinning  tliere  were  protests  against  the 
priKMNluro  of  tliis  caucus,  as  well  as  against  the  institu- 
tion itself,  as  depriving  the  people  of  a  sacre<l  right*^ 
But  it,  nevertlieU^ss,  paincil  ground  so  that  by  1816,  its 
daisions  had  ac^n^l  such  weight  witli  every  member, 
that  it  was  considcnHl  binding  in  honor  on  him,  as  well 
as  on  e\ery  adhertnit  of  the 'party  in  the  country  who 
did  not  carf  to  incur  the  rc'proach  of  political  heresy  or 
apostasy.  Under  cover  of  Uiese  notions  there  an»se  in 
tlie  American  electorate  the  convention,  and  with  it 
came  the  fatal  dogma  of  regular  candidatures,  adopted 
in  the  party  councils,  which  ah>ne  were  considered  to 
possess  the  right  to  court  the  popular  suffrage.  Wlmt- 
ever  good  this  dogma  may  have  wrought,  its  evils  lie  bare 
on  all  sides  as  will  lie  s<H*n  later. 

The  oongrossional  caucus,  representing  as  it  did  the 
supn^me  interests  of  the  party  in  power,  was  able  to 
concentrate  all  its  fonns  in  the  great  fights  for  the  presi- 
dency, lx>th  by  ri«ort  to  intimidation  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  factions,  and  thnuigh  the  electoral  method 
adopted  by  most  of  the  States  to  insure  their  political 
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integrity,  under  which  presidential  electors  were  elected 
upon  a  general  ticket. 

But  the  advantage  offered  by  the  general  ticket, — ^the 
maintenance  of  the  sovereign  individuality  of  the  State 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  party,  could  only  be  so- 
cured  on  condition  that  a  single  list  of  candidates  for 
electors,  was  regularly  put  into  shape  somewhere  on  bo- 
half  of  the  people  who  were  to  vote  for  it ;  otherwise  the 
desired  concentration  could  never  be  carried  out  over 
the  whole  State.  This  being  so,  the  congressional  cau- 
cus, and  its  local  agencies  led  by  members  of  both 
houses  in  the  States,  had  only  to  come  forward  and  pre- 
pare the  lists  which  the  people  would  accept  and  duti- 
fully vote  upon.  The  general  ticket  called  for  the  cau- 
cus, the  caucus  smoothed  the  way  for  the  general  ticket,  ^ 
and  each  made  over  to  the  other  that  sacred  right  of  the 
people — the  full  and  independent  exercise  of  the  elect- 
oral franchise.  While  the_  general  ticket  claimed  to 
prevent  the  "eojisolidation"  of  the  StateB^tbe  legislatire 
caucus  consolidated  in  each  State,  power  in  Jlieli^iids^ei. 
a  few.  The  former  was  said  to  justify  the  lattef. 
Moreover  a  dissentient  presidential  elector  having  no 
chance  of  being  returned  under  the  general  ticket,  the 
"imperative  mandate"  became  logically  and  almost 
spontaneously  the  rule  for  the  electors,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  candidates  adopted  by  the  oongressiofial 
caucus.  Thus  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  instance, 
voters  and  electors  both  abdicated  their  independence.* 
The  voters  had  been  reduced  to  mere  machines  and  oast 
their  ballots  for  electors  who  had  already  been  chosen 
in  legislative  caucuses,  while  these  electors  in  turn  were 

•  Amer.  Htat  Rev.,  VoL  V,  p.  SCO. 
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mere  machines  and  cast  tlieir  votes  for  a  President  and 
Vioe-President  who  had  already  been  selected  by  a  con- 
gressional caucus. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  malpractices  of  leaders  of 
caucuses  resulting  from  such  conditions,  should  soon 
cause  a  revolt  in  the  public  conscience.  Protests  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  The  tide  of  democracy 
which  had  swept  in  with  Jefferson  continued  to  rise. 
The  era  of  good  ft^eling  dawned  and  passed.  Popular 
clamor  grew  louder.  Statesmen  and  politicians  felt 
that  soon  the  system  must  give  way  to  the  people.  Public 
meetings  almost  without  exception  condemned  the  nom- 
inations made  by  the  caucus  as  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
Uie  rights  of  tlie  people.  State  legislatures  began  to 
oppose  it  Tammany  al<»ne  stood  firm.  The  end  finally 
came  in  a  thn^onlay  debate  in  (^mg^ess,  when  the  Senate, 
wearie<l  out,  adjourned  tlie  discussion  situ*  die.  The 
ccmgreshional  caucus  was  doomed.  The  people  had  won 
a  divi&ive  battle.    King  Caucus  was  dethroned. 

Uut  Uio  tide  of  democracy  was  not  to  be  staid.  It 
swept  on  into  the  States.  The  legislative  caucuses 
which  had  already  been  broken  into  in  stmie  cases  bo- 
fort*  the  burst  of  democratic  feeling  during  the  third 
dcvade  of  the  nineteenth  century  because  of  their  nou- 
repntu'ntativr  I'liaracter,  since  all  districts  of  a  State 
in  wliii'li  the  party  was  in  a  minority  were  left  unrep- 
r»v*entfMl,  wi-re  now  to  n^eive  a  final  blow  which  waa  to 
leave  thrm  in  uttf*r  i*ollu{>M*. 

As  a  result  of  this  mov(»inent  thert*  appcurodoa-  i84i 
a  new  variation  of  our  nominating  machiocrj^JuuMirtt  m 
a  **mixt'«l  <H»nv<  iition,"  which  was  a  popular  ctmventiou 
of  »:<  4•Jaf^i^f^;nTCI^o  o»untii»s  in  which  the  members  of 
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the  legislature  were  to  sit  only  in  the  absence  of  special 
envoys  or  delegates  from  their  county.*  This  plan  of 
convention  gave  a  definite  and  permanent  form  in  party 
government  to  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  an  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  people  to  a  popular  convention, 
the  haphazard  antecedents  of  which  we  have  seen- rise 
at  the  da\vn  of  the  American  Republic,  in  the  confer- 
ence and  correspondence  committees,  and  in  the  spo- 
radic conventions  of  state  delegates. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  popular  movement  the  legis- 
lative caucuses  disappeared  but  slowly.  In  Massachu- 
setts special  delegates  were  not  added  to  the  l^slative 
caucus  until  1823,  while  in  New  York  as  late  as  1824 
the  legislative  caucus  remained  practically  uninfluenced 
by  popularly  chosen  delegates.  This  indicates  in  a  very 
concrete  way  how  great  an  influence  the  caucuses  pos- 
sessed over  the  minds  of  the  people,  how  strong  the  force 
of  habit  of  having  men  nominated  for  them,  how  irre- 
sistible the  prestige  of  leadership. 

For  these  same  reasons  it  was  that  in  spite  of  the  great 
popular  upheaval,  the  congressional  caucus  was  able  to 
hold  its  own  for  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
wielded  its  oligarchical  power,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
small  groups  of  men  scattered  throughout  the  Union. 
But  if  democratic  feeling  did  not  at  once  become  an 
irresistible  force,  if  it  did  not  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  none  the  less  accumulated  slowly  in  the  mind 
of  the  Nation  by  a  daily  and  hourly  process,  while  within 
the  States,  the  legislative  caucus  giving  birth  to  the 
mixed  convention,  was  itself  paving  the  way  for  a  new 
era  when  the  people  should  once  more  nominate. 

>  Amer.  Hitt  Bev.,  Vol  V,  p.  STS. 
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Though,  the  congressional  and  l^islativo  caucuses 
were  wiped  out,  their  poison  was  to  remain  to  vitiate 
American  poKtics  from  then  on.  Their  great  pres- 
tige, as  being  composed  of  members  of  the  highest  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  land,  had  given  their  decisions  a 
high  moral  sanction,  and  had  won  for  their  nomineee 
great  respect.  The  notion  of  party  regularity  had  grown 
upon  the  people,  and  with  it  the  mental  habit  of  peace- 
ably abiding  by  the  wishes  of  the  caucuses.  There  was 
implanted  in  them  a  deep  respect  for  party  conven- 
tionalism, for  its  external  badge,  and  they  were  drilled 
into  a  blind  acceptance  of  "regular  nominations." 

This  legacy — "the  charm  of  regular  nominations" 
which  mysteriously  holds  voters  to  the  machine  that 
manufactures  candidates  and  leads  them  to  cast  their 
ballots  as  its  slave,  without  question  as  to  who  is  repre- 
sented, or  how  it  is  done,  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
non-representative  caucus.  This  idea  which  is  so  firmly 
implanted  in  the  American  mind,  is  proving  one  of  the 
greatest  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  modem  primary  re- 
form. Now,  as  then,  the  struggle  is  against  an  absolute, 
non-representative  body — ^the  "machine-controlled"  cau- 
cus and  convention,  and  the  same  "charm  of  regular 
nominations"  stands  in  the  way,  holding  the  voter  with 
irresistible  power,  and  blinding  him  into  a  full  accept- 
ance of  corrupt  leadership. 

The  downfall  of  the  cong^ssional  and  le^slativaxati- 
cuses  marks  the  period  of  transition  to^ouT  modem  con- 
vention system.    The  naSed  state  convention  alrSSHy" 
spoken  of  plainly  contained  the  germs  of  this  system 
which  is  composed  purely  of  popularly  elected  delegates. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  local  caucuses  for 
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districts  which  had  members  in  the  legislature  should 
claim  the  same  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  repro- 
sentatives  to  the  state  legislative  cancuSy  as  that  which 
had  already  been  conceded  to  districts  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislative  caucus.  This  was  soon 
achieved.  As  earlv  as  1823  the  first  state  convention, 
composed  entirely  of  popular  delegates  elected  by  tlie 
p<y>ple,  was  held  in  Phila<lelphia ;  and  by  1832  legis- 
lative caucuses  as  nominating  bodies  had  practically 
ceascnl  to  l)e. 

The  change  was  complete  and  significant.  A  thor- 
oughly repn'S('iitativ*».  nominating  machinery  bad 
evolvinl.  In  the  localities  cauou-'cs  and  conventions  of 
a  poi>ular  stamp  had  already  spnmg  up.  llence,  the 
cnnition  of  a  p>pularly  electeil  state  convention  marked 
the  pi'ifiition  vitliiu  i»ach  State  of  a  purely  representa- 
tive nominating  system  which  son'od  to  give  unity  to  the 
various  local  cr^nvcntions  and  w;:s  far  enough  removed 
fn-^m  the  individual  to  give  its  docisi«ni3  great  authority, 
and  to  give  the  seal  of  •'rep:larity"  to  the  k>cal  bodies 
whose  reprisriitativiv  it  should  admit,  thereby  trana- 
fomiing  tlie  indr{x-ndt*nt  l*val  nominating  institutions 
into  the  lo??t*r  onnms  of  a  socurelv  lw;.imd  svstejn. 

The  orir.ini7aTi«»n  and  thf-  \v-»rk:n;::  of  this  svstem  is  aa 
intorpftinc  as  it  is  ii.Ti«v.:e.  At  the  basi?  lies  the 
primary  as  :!.e  unit  -f  ••ri:ii:::zdti'»n.  It  has  three  duties : 
to  select  li>cal  candidK*t>.  '--al  ci»niniitt»'-e-mfn.  and  delo- 
pites  to  convt-nri.^n?.  I:  is  c»»!:.]^»?ed  of  all  the  party 
T«ers  who  atund  i:T-*r.  :*.«  :r.i^ •*.::!;??.  resident  within  the 
K>und«  of  the  :.»*.rri,  wuri.  or  o-'-iiitv,  whichc^vcr  mav  be 
liie  V.xral  p.«!2*;ra'  '.:rJ\  Th*^-  •i'-.-iraVs  M-l«:"c:#>d  meet  in 
itingc:«civt-:.u  .s.  cL. •.*'.-  <.-.ii.'iidat<«  or  select  dd- 
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egates  to  still  liiglier  oonventions^  as  In  the  case  of  our 
national  convention  in  which  no  primary  is  directly  rep- 
resented* 

"A  primary,  of  conrse,  sends  delegates  to  a  number  of 
different  conventions,  because  its  area,  let  us  say  the 
township  or  ward,  is  included  in  a  numbei;  of  different 
election  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  convention. 
Thus  the  same  primary  will  in  a  city  choose  delegates  to 
at  least  the  following  conventions,  and  probably  to  one  or 
two  others :  (a)  To  the  city  convention,  which  nominates 
the  mayor  and  other  city  oflScers;  (b)  to  the  assembly 
district  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature;  (c)  to  the  senatorial 
district  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  tha 
state  senate;  (d)  to  the  congressional  district  conven- 
tion, which  nominates  candidates  for  congress;  (e)  to 
the  state  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  the 
governorship  and  other  state  offices."  ^  In  addition  to 
this  there  may  also  be  a  county  convention  for  county 
offices,  and  a  judicial  district  convention  for  judge- 
ships. This  general  plan  of  organization  is  adhered  to 
in  the  different  States,  although  there  is  no  complete  uni- 
formity. 

We  may  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  complex  nom- 
inating machinery.  Business  b^ns  in  the  primary 
which  is  summoned  by  the  local  party  managing  com- 
mittee or  some  other  prescribed  authority,  either  under 
the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  party,  or  under  statutory 
law,  where  caucus  or  primary  laws  have  been  enacted. 
Where  local  officers  are  to  be  nominated,  names  are  sub- 
mitted and  either  accepted  unanimously  or  upon  major- 

>  Bryoe,  American  Oommoowealth,  VoL  n,  p.  SB. 
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ity  vote.  If  delegates  are  to  be  selected  the  local  com- 
mittee usually  has  a  list  of  names  prepared  beforehand, 
although  any  voter  present  may  bring  forward  other 
names.  The  list  of  delegates  chosen  is  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  primary,  who  then  adjourns  the  meeting 
sine  die,  unless  party  committeemen  are  also  to  bo 
chosen. 

Some  time  after  the  selection  of  the  delegates  the 
managing  committee  for  the  district  in  which  they  act, 
calls  a  convention.  The  time  which  elapses  varies  from 
a  few  days  to  about  four  months  in  case  of  the  national 
convention.  Organization  is  effected  through  the  pro- 
posal of  a  temporary  chairman  by  the  party  managing 
committee,  or  by  some  delegate  deputed  by  the  commit- 
tee, who  calls  the  meeting  to  order  and  names  a  "Com- 
mittee on  Credentials"  which  forthwith  examines  the 
credentials  presented  by  the  delegates  from  the  primar- 
ies, and  admits  those  whom  it  deems  duly  accredited.  A 
permanent  chairman  is  then  chosen  ^and  the  convention 
is  organized  and  ready  for  business.  Upon  a  pre-ar- 
ranged plan  of  the  managing  committee,  those  who  are  to 
come  up  for  nomination  are  usually  fixed  beforehand,  al- 
though any  delegate  may  propose  any  person  he  sees  fit 
and  carry  him  on  the  required  majority  vote  if  he  can. 
The  convention  sometimes^  but  not  always,  also  amui^ 
itself  by  passing  resolutions  expressive  of  its  political 
sentiments;  or  if  it  is  a  state  convention  or  a  national 
convention,  it  adopts  a  platform,  touching  on,  rather 
than  dealing  with,  the  main  questions  of  the  day.  Hav- 
ing done  its  work  the  convention  adjourns  sine  die,  leav- 
ing other  election  affairs  to  be  attended  to  by  the  oom- 
mittee. 
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The  complexity  of  this  nominating  machinery  is  ex- 
treme. There  are  many  primaries  to  be  hold,  many  del- 
egates to  be  selected  and  instructed,  many  conventions  to 
be  called,  and  many  candidates  to  be  nominated.  All 
this  requires  much  time,  much  money,  and  many  men 
willing  to  act  as  delegates,  and  many  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  voters  at  the  primaries.  The  perfect 
theory  of  representaticm  upon  which  it  is  based  is  imfor- 
tunately  worked  out  in  a  ponderous,  complicated  struct- 
ure which  tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
created*  ^ 
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CHAPTER  n. 

POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS,  THEIR  NATURB  AND 

THEIR  CAUSa 

It  has  been  seen  that  our  caucuses  and  conventions 
form  a  complete  and  intricate  system  which  is  sound  in 
theory.  It  admits  of  the  representation  of  every  local- 
ity, and  of  every  voter  in  that  locality,  in  the  nominatiozL 
of  the  elective  officers  of  the  government  In  practioey 
it  has  proved  since  its  adoption,  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory. At  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  the  complexity  of 
the  system,  which  under  modern  conditions  of  socdal, 
economical,  and  political  life,  presents  an  almost  ideal 
soil  for  intrigue  and  corruption.  To  this  must  be  added 
as  a  cause  of  the  increasingly  difficult  operation  of  the 
system  the  continuous  increase  in  the  number  of  offices 
to  be  filled  under  it.  The  first  shortcoming  is  a  defect  in 
the  machinery ;  the  second  results  from  the  work  it  has 
to  do.  Both  defeat  the  ends  of  the  system,  and  nurse  the 
life  of  political  combinations  and  political  corruptioxL 

It  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  political  combinations,  and  of  corrupt  political 
leadership,  as  well  as  into  their  present  position,  in  order 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  unrelenting  war  for 
primary  reform  that  is  now  being  waged  against  these 
"political  monsters." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  "one-man:pqwer  in  politics** 
and  its  accompanying  abuse  and  corruption,  is  fast  grow- 
ing stronger.  Our  caucus  and  convention  system,  once 
the  servant  of  a  sturdy  democracy,  now  in  general  prao- 
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tice,  remains  its  exacting  master,  the  relations  reversed 
in  f act^  and  the  original  forms  but  a  mask  for  selfish 
centralized  oontroL^  Why  the  change!  An  answer 
that  strikes  as  a  blow  from  the  shoulder  will  undoubtedly 
dissipate  numerous  ideas  as  to  the  purification  of  our 
nominating  system.  It  is  not  well  to  grow  pessimistic, 
but  many  methods  which  have  been  suggested,  it  seems, 
would  helplessly  miss  their  mark  because  of  a  n^lect  to 
reckon  with  the  practical  conditions  of  politics  as  they 
conf roiit  us  to-day.  Many  earnest  reformers  find  in  the 
evolution  of  the  "machine,*'  and  in  its  rapid  and  unre- 
strained growth  in  this  age  of  industrial  development,  a 
suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reorganization 
of  our  nominating  institutions  to  fit  modem  conditions 
more  closely,  and  they  hope  to  accomplish  this  through 
the  institution  of  what  is  known  as  the  "direct  vote  sys- 
tem" of  nomination. 

The  position  of  the  political  combination  is  powerful 
and  involved.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  politics  which  have  made  it  possible.  Like  a 
weed  it  springs  up  almost  spontaneously  wherever  it 
finds  a  nourishing  soil.  In  a  sparse  population  where 
few  officers  are  elected,  where  salaries  are  small,  and  the 
affairs  of  government  simple  and  transparent,  political 
abuses  rarely  develop,  and  the  complex  nominating  ma- 
chinery works  at  no  special  disadvantaga  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  most  rural  districts,  where  the  gains  to  be 
derived  from  the  control  of  caucuses  and  conventions 
and  the  coercion  of  officials  are  too  small  to  encourage 
political  manipulators  in  building  up  a  political  busi- 
ness.   Hence  it  was,  also,  that  during  the  early  years  of 

>  Ho^,  Americui  Prlomiy  Sjstem,  p.  IS.    1896L 
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its  existence  our  nominating  system  worked  fairly  well, 
proving  nnsncceesful  only  here  and  there  where  the  pop- 
ulation had  already  been  considerably  concentrated  in 
cities. 

But  with  the  enormous  increase  in  populaticm  and 
^  wealth,  which  this  country  has  witnessed;  with  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  the  extension  of  interests,  the  de- 
fects of  our  nominating  machinery  have  become  more  ap- 
parent, and  have  developed  into  positive  evils  fraught 
with  real  danger  to  the  spirit  of  repuUican  government. 
^  — The  complexity  of  life  and  the  ccMnplication  of  aetivitieSy 
which  this  development  produced,  created  a  need  for  a 
more  elaborate  and  thorough  administration  of  govern- 
ment The  extension  of  governmental  activity  meant  the 
creation  of  new  offices,  which  multiplied  at  a  rapid  rate^ 
and  required  the  nomination  of  an  increasing  number  of 
officials,  who  througli  some  means  or  other,  and  by  some 
body  or  other,  had  to  be  selected  from  the  common  mass, 
and  brought  before  the  people  as  qualified  for  the  public 
sen-ica  This  growing  burden  fell  too  heavily  upon  our 
nominating  systenL 

With  the  tremendous  industrial  development  which 
io-day  is  astonishing  the  world  that  produces  it,  other 
changes  also  swept  in.  Such  hasty  and  abnormal  growth 
carries  with  it  a  large  unsettled  population  which  fluct- 
uates with  the  changing  sea^ns.  In  this  moving  mass 
no  lasting  local  ties  are  formed ;  no  general  acquaintance 
made;  no  local  enthusiasm,  or  patriotism  inspired;  and 
no  public  interest  aroused.  Such  a  population  of  tran- 
sient, readily-swayed,  and  often  ignorant  voters,  fallslan  . 
easy  an<I  too  willing  prey  to  the  political  worker  and  the 
''machine'*  politician. 
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Moreover;  oar  industrial  and  commercial  ambition 
and  8Ucce6B  are  absorbing  ^ti  iTi/»rPi<g]pffVJ^^g?  prrkpr>r-  t^ 
tion  of  the  best  of  o^it  ]flfin  iV  P"^at^  intfif^^^  Wealth 
IS  produced  as  never  before.  The  wheels  of  industry 
claim  our  greatest  men.  Commercialism  is  king  to-day. 
As  a  result,  our  modem  life  has  become  too  '^strenuous/' 
too  complex,  too  chary  of  men's  energies,  to  allow  every- 
body to  have  a  full  hand  in  everything.  Specialization 
is  the  key-note  of  effort  Men  follow  one  particular  line, 
and  all  outside  receives  but  a  passing  glance,  an  occa- 
sional thought,  or  an  indifferent  effort  To-day  we  find 
men  of  business,  of  charity,  of  education,  of  law ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  also,  men  of  politics.  All  struggle  for 
themselves  and  by  themselves.  Each  lives  out  his  life  and 
spends  his  energies  in  his  own  little  chosen  sphere.  Few 
indeed  will  be  found  who  in  the  long  run  will  put  them- 
selves to  much  trouble  for  anything  in  which  they  have 
not  a  strong  and  direct  personal  interest.  It  causes  much 
trouble  to  meddle  in  politics.  It  is  a  good  deal  of 
bother  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  candidates,  requiring, 
if  the  work  is  to  be  well  done,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
different  offices,  and  of  those  possessed  by  the  different 
candidates,  as  well  as  a  constant  watchfulness  in  political 
movements,  for  a  competent  candidate  is  often  not  "avail- 
able.'' ^  It  takes  an  up-to-date  man  in  politics  to  "dis- 
cover" the  'logical  candidate,"  and  then  to  carry  him 
safely  through  a  heated  campaign. 

It  is  a  considerable  reflection  upon  the  publiejap^rit 
of  a  oQTn^Tinity  to  sav  mat  nine  men  out  of  eig^gy  ten 
will  IftAVft  the  wl^ole  responaibiirty^^to  ^||fi  f^  T»li/^T»ft 

*  Bryce,  American  OommonweAlth,  VoL  U,  ^  lOQ. 
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peculiarlj-zcaioiiBy  or  who  have  private  intorests  of  their 
own  io~B6T7e]  and  it  does  not  require  much  eonsideratioii 
to  see  that  of  these  elassesy  the  latter,  having  the  moet 
powerful  inducements  for  activity,  will  be  the  most  ae- 
tiva  Itisthe"man  with  an  axe  to  grind"  who  tries  ta 
mana^  the  primary^  and  for  this  purpose  he  usually 
affiliates  hiTnfffilf  ^'^^  "  pAlifiVal  <<Ti(iy(>)iiTiA.^>  It  would^ 
however,  be  unjust  to  the  American  citizen  and  would 
present  a  hopeless  view  of  American  politics  to  ascribe 
the  failure  to  participate  in  caucuses  and  conventions 
entirely  to  a  want  of  public  interest  or  a  selfish  pursuit 
of  riches.  It  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
prevailing  method  the  work  has  hflw^mft  ^p^yJj^'Tlie^ 
opportunities  for  corrupt  practices  manifold,  inviting 
shWvvd  inon  of  bad  diaracter  to  en^Eige  in  running  cau- 
cuses and  conventions  as  a  permanent  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. Control  is  always  possible  with  a  well-trained,  de- 
termined, unscrupulous,  persistent  body  though  but  a 
small  minority.  They  obscure  the  issue,  mislead  tlio 
unwary,  cast  suspicion  upon  the  character  of  honest  op- 
ponents, oornipt  the  frail,  tempt  the  ambitious,  intimi- 
date the  weak,  and  tlien  by  some  sharp  stroke  at  the 
crisis  confute  and  stampede  the  mass.  To  successfully 
contest  with  such  men  under  such  a  system  would  re- 
quire all  of  tlie  time  of  many  citizens  and  much  of  the 

tme  of  a  majority. 

be  tenden<^Y  towards  the  monopolization  of  politics 

y  a  few  men  is  particularly  strenxrtliened  by  tlie  oon-_ 
spicuous  absence  of  active  opposition  from  among  the 
imnks  of  the  more  ^iy#^nt/vl  An^  ^(r^ngest  meml^ers  o? 
iety.  _Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the  de- 
plorable spirit  among  college  graduates  to  keep  aloof 
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from  politics,  and  to  permit  men  who  in  many  cases  have 
received  but  a  casual  education  in  the  every-day  school 
of  life,  while  pursuing  ways  both  good  and  evil,  to  grap- 
ple with  the  great  administrative  problems  which  con- 
front us  to-day.^  This  criticism  was  probably  better 
founded  some  years  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  time^  yet 
it  does  seem  to  possess  considerable  point  even  now.  In 
England  and  Germany,  for  example,  such  conditions  do 
not  exist  There  the  affairs  of  state  are  largely  con- 
ducted by  men  who  received  their  training  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

Wherein  lies  the  cause  for  this  difference  ?  Shall  the 
blame  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  our  American  colleges  ?  Do 
they  fail  to  inspire  their  students  with  high  ideals  of 
sympathy  for  their  fellows,  and  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  af- 
fairs ?    Do  they  neglect  one  of  their  most  important  mis- 

/i  In  an  interesting  article  in  The  Forum  for  June,  ISM,  entitled  *'  College  Men  \ 
First  Among  Suooenful  Citizens,**  President  Charles  F.  Tbwing  shows  that  out  ^ 
of  the  15,149  of  our  most  prominent  Americans  mentioned  in  Appleton*s  Qfclo- 
pedia  of  American  Biography,  5,820,  or  about  one-third,  are  college  bred.  Since 
our  college-trained  men  form  but  a  relaUrely  small  part  of  our  total  population 
and  yet  form  one-third  of  our  men  of  fame,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
**  college  men  rank  first  among  successful  citixens/*  That  this  should  be  the 
case  is  evident  without  demonstration.  More  important  is  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  proportion  of  our  famous  coUege-bred  men  have  acquired  distinction  as 
statesmen  in  the  arena  of  politics,  where  the  capable  citixen  can  perform  the 
greatest  service  to  his  country.  The  statistics  furnished  by  this  same  article 
show  that  out  of  the  15,142  famous  Americans  1,810  acquired  renown  as  states- 
men, while  but  400  Of  this  number  were  statesmen  with  a  college  training. 
Hence,  only  about  one-third  of  our  fiu>«<  eminent  public  servants  have  come 
from  colleges.  If  statistics  were  on  hand  to  show  what  proportion  of  collie 
men  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  in  the  less  conspicuous  offices  found  in 
our  local  political  units,  which  in  their  totalily  are  of  immeasurably  greater  im- 
portance, and  are  far  more  vitally  productive  of  immediate  good  or  ill  for  the 
people,  the  investigation  would  probably  show  an  unfortunate  lack  of  college 
bred  men.  It  is  especially  in  our  mtmicipal  administration  that  the  infusion  of 
more  college  blood  is  desirable.  Why  it  is  not  found  there  in  its  proper  propor- 
tkMis  at  the  present  time,  dees  not  appear  to  lie  so  much  with  the  reluctant 
■plitt  of  the  college  man  as  with  th«  repelling  and  ezolusive  methods  of  mo- 
BiolpalpoUtloiL 
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fiionSy — ^the  teaching  of  the  duties  of  practical  patriot- 
ism, and  the  inculcation  of  an  ambition  to  contribute 
something  for  the  purification  of  politics  f  Some  of  our 
colleges  may  fail  to  do  so,  yet  one  cannot  help  but  think 
that  in  the  main  th^y  are  not  delinquent  in  this  high 
duty.  Abundant  occasions  are  offered  in  our  universities 
for  the  study  of  public  problems,  abundant  stimuli  are 
presented  to  arouse  interest  in  public  affairs.*  All  our 
great  political  reforms  find  earnest  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates among  the  men  who  occupy  positions  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

That  the  American  student  is  alive  to  the  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  is  willing  to  identify  himself  with 
the  practical  and  active  side  of  politics,  is  demonstrated 
in  many  ways  in  the  course  of  his  college  life.  It  finds 
its  expression  in  the  organization  of  political  clubs,  in 
the  holding  of  enthusiastic  partisan  rallies,  in  the  hiring 
of  political  speakers,  in  the  publication  of  partisan  col- 
lege sheets,  in  the  inst»rtion  of  political  news  items  in  the 
college  papers,  in  the  participation  of  students  in  local 
elections.  Here  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican student  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of 
government. 

Must  we  not  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of  the 
seeming  estrangement  of  higher  education  and  the  public 
service.  What  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to  public  life 
to-day  f    Will  ambition,  couple<l  with  scholarship  and 

I  Tate,  niber  Uiab  RArrard  wHh  hn  Utenuy  pr^-^ralnesios.  prohabljr  fur- 
bMim  the  splrtt  of  what  mttut  continue  to  be  the  tjptc*!  American  onlleice,  eaja 
Vnt.  Oeoriv  flHrtaTama  of  narrard  Unlrendty.  8he  \m  the  nioth^  of  men, 
thaa  a  Bcbool  of  dociora  "The  Yale  prtnciple  Is  the  Bmrtteh  iMiadple 
the  onlj  rlKht  oaa.  ...  No  woad<^  that  all  America  Inrei  Tale,  where 
tiadHloM  are  Ttcorooa.  American  Inetincte  are  unchecked,  and  joub^ 
art  tratoed  and  tomim  eager  for  the  keen  etnicglee  of  Amerioaa  lif*.** 
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capacity  take  the  college  graduate  into  the  cherished 
service  of  his  country  ?  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  an- 
swer is  probably  no.    He  needa  another  and  indispens- 


able  equipment  in  the  form  of  a  ^^pull^^  or  ^^at^tnfl  iti^| 
VV jjjl  the  professional  politicians  who  arbitrarily  control 
the  portals  which  lead  to  the  countrv^s  seiyice.  If,  per- 
chance,  he  possesses  their  good  will,  he  must  either  act- 
ively or  passively  connect  himself  with  disreptttebler 
methods  of  politics,  and  must  associate  with  the 
Crokers,  Quays,  and  Germans  who  degrade  our  political 
life.  If  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  he  lacks  their  sup- 
port, his  chances  for  the  realization  of  his  hopes  are  slim, 
and  he  is  likely  to  forego  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
a  struggle  for  office.  Rather  than  join  the  band  of  re- 
formers and  prove,  at  least,  his  willingness  to  fight  for 
his  rights  and  for  those  of  his  fellows,  the  American  col- 
lege graduate  seems  to  prefer  to  enter  some  more  peace- 
ful, enjoyable,  and  remunerative  occupation,  free  from 
the  painful  severity  of  the  reformer's  life  and  relieved 
by  more  than  an  occasional  reward  of  discouraging  pro- 
portions. 

Why  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  do  not  contribute  to  the  stream  of  pub- 
lic life  as  they  do  in  England  or  Germany.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  not  so  much  with  the  American  collegian  as 
with  American  methods  of  politics.  In  England  and 
Germany,  a  thoroughly  reformed  and  fairly  remunera- 
tive civil  service,  and  a  generally  high  political  morality, 
makes  the  course  to  the  public  service  honorable  and  dig- 
nified and  open  to  all  alike  who  possess  the  ability  to  pass 
the  examinations,  or  who  have  demonstrated  their  right 
to  promotion  through  efficient  worL    There  is  no  rea- 
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son  to  believe  that  if  the  college  graduate  of  America 
were  given  as  free  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  public 
service  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  German  or  English  student, 
that  he  would  not  be  as  ready,  or  more  so,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it 

Aerefore,  is  more  reform, — ^tho 


reform  of  our  nominating  instuuRons,  which  will  re- 
store to  the  people  an  etf ective  vote,  and  thWVttgh  ihis  Ai^ 
reform  of  ouiM?ivil  servioe^  Ref orm^can  only  be  accom- 
plishe<i  through  the  coK>peration  of  all  who  stand  for  the 
high  and  noble  in  society,  as  was  so  well  demonstrated  in 
the  recent  struggle  in  New  YorL  The  college  graduate 
must  be  a  leader  in  this  movement  If  he  contents  him- 
self with  an  occasional  newspaper  or  magazine  article 
urging  reform,  with  a  yearly  platform  oration  denounc- 
ing Tammany  politics,  with  a  private  shrug  and  shudder 
over  the  daily  paper  in  the  peace  of  his  home,  how  can  he 
expect  his  simpler  brother  with  poverty-stricken  mind 
and  hand  to  come  forward  on  election  day  in  the  cause 
of  better  government!  The  oollcge  man's  apathy  to- 
wards wrongful  politics,  his  passivoness  in  reform,  are  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  political  combinations  at  the 
present  time. 

In  conclusion,  then,  mwlom  politics  has  grown  too 
oompleXj  its  demands  too  many,  to  onablo  tlio  business  of 
politics  to  be  done  incidentally  by  the  voters  while  they 
follow  their  trades  or  their  prof(»sfiions.  There  are  too 
many  offices  to  be  fille<l ;  t-no  many  commitU^os  to  be  ap- 
pointed; too  many  candidates  to  be  seleetetl ;  too  many 
meetings  to  be  called.  All  this  must  be  attended  to  by  a 
special  class  of  specially  inten-stcd  men,  who  exp<x!t  re- 
ward for  their  efforts  at  tlie  hands  of  the  public    Ilenco, 
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as  long  as  A«r  Aan^^^^a  atk^  r^^ vftn^irwi  ayaf^mi  eodsts  there 

will  also  exist  ii  class  of  politicians  ymo  control  its  opera- 
tions, "^      -  -         

The  cnres  proposed  for  this  e^l  are  many ;  those  tried 
fewer ;  those  wholly  successful  nona  If ,  as  is  so  gener- 
ally conceded^  complexity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
then  why  not  simplify  the  system  ?  Why  not  redistribute 
the  work  of  nomination  among  other,  and  more  proper 
hands!  Why  not  abolish  the  complex  machinery  en- 
tirely, and  substitute  a  simple  one,  thereby  dispensing 
with  some  of  our  professional  politicians  ?  yhe  direct 
primary  has  been  proposed  since  it  is  based  upon  simple 
principles  incorporate  in  a  simple  system,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  of  our  present  nominating  machinery. 
Its"6pp6!iients  declare  it  a  failure.  How  far  this  is  true 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Whichever  way  wo  look  at  it,  a  remedy  tt>  be  suer*^^- 
fiilmgstjgosses^  as  its  cardinal  virtue,  simplicity.  If  in 
our  laws  of  to-day  the  voices  of  only  a  few  men  control, 

ouh^ublic  servants  are  the  choice  of  only  a  few 
'Tbosses,'^then  we  must  find  a  simpler,  safer,  and  shorter 
our  legislative  halls,  and  to  our  public  adminis- 
tration,— one  which  will  make  every  man  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  which  will  drown  his  voice,  or  defeat  his  will, 
and  which  will  hold  out  the  reward  of  an  absolutely  cer- 
tain vote  to  him  who  enters  a  booth  on  election  day  and 
easts  a  thoughtful  ballot, 

Such,.A-ehaaga.iN:Quld  make  jg>jemmpmt.  tha  huslxifiss 
of  every  man,  and  would  be jQiostlikeljLtQLoffect  a  cure. 
For  while  there  would  still  exist  political  leadership  and 
political  organization,  each  would  act  in  its  proper 
sphera    They  would  no  longer  be  self -constituted.    The 
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leader  would  no  longer  be  the  political  monster  who 
throttles  opposition  and  rules  by  his  own  wilL  The  or- 
ganization would  no  more  be  the  modem  political  **mm- 
chine," — the  "American  Juggernaut,"  managed,  gov- 
erned, and  controlled  by  a  few  self-chosen,  cmming, 
scheming,  and  ambitious  politicians,  masters  of  political 
chicanery  for  what  influence,  power,  glory,  and  money 
they  may  be  able  to  extract  from  official  positions.  Both 
would  be  the  chosen  instrumentalities  of  the  people,  and 
would  exist  as  indispensable  mechanisms  in  our  political 
system.  We  must  aim  at  their  transformation  from  in- 
struments  of  the  few,  and  for  the  few,  to  instruments  of 
the  many,  an«]  jf^r  all  "fji^  1^^^^  cJ^'^^  ^^»  choose  him- 
self^fbu t  shall  be  the  choi|?ff  of  «\11  J>^AiitJr*iii  r%\ 
tions  shall  not  only  servo  somebody,  but  everybody. 
When  this  shall  have  been  consummated,  reform  will  be 
complete^  for  the  public  official  now  master  of  the  people 
will  then  have  become  the  public  servant 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

y    -  THE  CORRUPT  CAUCUS  OF  TO-DAY. 

vj)  /  /     It  is  hoped  that  from  the  preceding  general  discus- 
V  /  sion  of  the  main  causes  which  underlie  the  development 

j^     /      of  political  combinations,  it  is  dear  why  modem  politics 
*  J    /         is  distinctly  a  field  of  business,  engaged  in  by  profee- 
/  sional  politicians  seeking  power  and  profit,  and  why  our 

\         convention  system  no  longer  subserves  its  original  pur- 
\      pose  as  a  means  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  ft 
\  delegated  popular  choice,  but  has  been  reduced  to  a  polit- 
ical mill,  trod  by  the  helpless  voter,  and  grinding  oat  a 
candidate  whenever  the  political  manipulator  seta  it  in 
motion.    The  first  step  in  this  process  is  initiated  in  the 
caucus  or  primary,  but  before  proceeding  with  the  dia- 
cussion,  it  mav  be  well  to  consider  the  different  terms 
used  in  connection  ^\'ith  this  institution,  and  to  see  what 
A  posit  ion  it  occupies  in  our  political  system. 
\    \    \    By  the  term  **caucus' '  was  moaiit,  primarily,  a  private 
\,_^Aneeting  of  voters,  holding  similar  views,  assembled  jMior 
to  an  election  for  the  puq)06o  of  furthering  sudi  views 
at  the  election.     With  tlio  development  of  parties,  and 
the  rule  of  majorities,  the  caucus,  or  some  equivalent,  be- 
came an  indisp<»nsable  adjunct  of  party  govommcnt,  and 
it  may  now  be  <lefined  as  a  meeting  of  meml)or8  belong- 
ing to  the  same  party  in  any  political  or  legislative  body, 
held  preliminary  to  certain  It^^slative  action,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  selecting  candidates  to  be  voted  for,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  course  of  the  party  in  some 
legislative  proceeding.    In  our  orJiiiury  i>«>Htical  vocabu- 
lary the  term  "caucus"  is  used  in  an  e\'en  more  rcetricted 
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sense,  being  confined  to  meetings  of  local  party  commit- 
tee-men, either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  delegatea^ 
The  term  "primary*'  or  "primary  election''  is  also  used 
interchangeably  with  "caucus,"  although  it  is  fast  sup- 
planting the  latter  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  In 
country  districts,  generally,  excepting  in  counties  and 
States  where  some  form  of  direct  primary  election  is 
held,  the  term  "caucus"  is  still  quite  generally  used.  In 
cities  the  increase  of  the  safeguards  which  have  been 
found  necessary  in  the  attempt  to  secure  better  protec- 
tion of  the  caucus,  have  surrounded  it  with  so  many 
formalities  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  the 
primary  or  preliminary  election.*  Our  caucus  or  pri- 
mary system,  as  already  indicated,  therefore  lies,theo- 
retically,at  the  basis  of  a  complete  electoral  system  which 
has  grown  up  within  each  party  independent  of  statutory 
enactment^  and  side  by  side  with  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings which  are  provided  in  the  general  election  laws  and 
are  given  a  complete  legal  setting  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Australian  ballot  iQ^latioiL* 

degeneration  of  the  caucu/.  so  marked  in  recent 
years,  has  gcanltod  in  a  Fsform^^ovement  for  l^islar 

^ain  jmnciplefi^ 
jLustralian  ballot  system^^m^ihe  exp^^on^of  its 
gtions,  by  CTa^lJag^ertileindividual members  of  each 
party  the  privileges  of  a  direct  exercise  of  the  power^ 
nomination  tor  ail  elective  office^To  this  movement  the 
niost  important  chapters  of  this  treatise  will  be  devoted. 
Before  entering  upon  its  discussion  it  is  necessary,  how- 

I  Lalor,  Amer.  Qjrdopedia  of  PoL  Sdenoo,  VoL  I,  p.  800. 

*TbUL,  VoL  I,  p.  866. 
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evcr^  to  look  into  tho  position  of  the  modem  caucus  or 
primary  and  to  study  its  relation  to  the  foroea  which 
are  operating  in  modem  politics  for  good  and  for  eviL 

Nowhore  is  the  professional  politician  more  active 
than  in  the  caucus,  for  when  success  comes  here  it  is 
absolute,  """t  ifr  ^^  tb?  ^tieulS'Mone  that  he  comes  directly 
in-xoatact  with  the  voter.  SbouUTie  fail  here,  to  per- 
suade or  deceive  the  voter  into  a  support  of  his  candi- 
dates^ ho  can  only  direct  his  energies  and  efforts  for 
political  manipulation  to  the  subversion  of  the  delegated 
autliority  of  the  voter  before  it  is  exercised  in  the  con- 
vention. Should  he  succeed  in  the  caucus  all  is  gained^ 
for  the  delegate  will  from  then  on  be  his,  and  generally 
will  stand  firmly  for  the  candidates  presented  by  him. 

Since  the  primary  or  caucus  is  the  most  fundamental 
unit  of  our  political  system,  it  is  also  the  most  important 
It  is  here  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  election  is 
inaugurated.  It  is  here  that  the  preliminaries  of  nom- 
ination are  opened.  It  is  the  source  of  the  sprinjf  that 
leads  to  public  service.  If  the  source  is  impure,  it  vrill 
corrupt  all  the  waters  that  mingle  with  its  onward- 
coursing  stream.  The  delegates  of  a  corrupt  cancna  or 
primary  carry  their  wrongful  influence  into  eveiy  con- 
vention in  which  they  sit,  and  whatever  safegoards 
may  be  thrown  around  the  convontioni  these  delegfttes 
will  nevertheless  stain  its  action  as  a  reprosentativo  body, 
and  vitiate  its  true  results  as  an  exponent  of  the  peoples^ 
will. 

Ilcnco,  if  we  wish  to  purify  our  nominating  system^ 
we  must  l)ogln  at  tbe  primary  or  caucus,  where  the  im- 
pure ?mircc  of  corruption  must  be  cut  off.  But  this 
alone  is  not  sufficient    There  remains  the  conventioii. 
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This  institution  itself  gives  rise  to  certain  evils  which 
tend  to  defeat  representation  and  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment Here^  as  in  the  primary  or  caucus^  funda- 
mental reform  is  necessary,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  first  step  must  be  taken. 

If  the  preceding  is  the  order  of  reform  for  the  puri- 
fication of  our  nominating  institutions,  what  must  be  its 
nature?  That  corruption  often  despoils  our  primaries 
and  conventions  of  their  fruits  cannot  be  doubted.^  That 
they  are  not  uniformly  corrupt  is  equally  true,  but  that 
corniption  at  some  stage  of  their  complicated  proceed- 
ing is  becoming  notoriously  prevalent  will  not  admit  of 
dispute.  Their  present  condition  is  so  serious  that  it 
may  well  arouse  the  alarm  of  thinking  men. 

The  corruption  of  the  caucus  is  not  a  thing  of  the  pres- 
ent alone.  It  did  not  fall  upon  us  as  a  sudden  curse. 
Far  back  in  our  early  history  some  of  the  same  evils 
which  surroimd  us  now  existed  where  the  population 
was  concentrated  and  where  wealth  abounded.  To-day 
these  conditions  are  more  widespread,  more  aggravated, 
and  more  dangerous,  because  of  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  population,  the  greater  accimitdation  of  wealth, 
and  the  participation  of  corporations  in  political  affairs 
and  legislative  proceedings. 

It  is  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing^  distrigjjfljhalihe 
prsag^firs^yieldsjc^co^  Th7  opportunitiee 

for  it  are  greatest  there.  Political  work  is  more  compli- 
cated and  moi^  controlling  in  results  than  in  small  com- 
munities. The  average  man  in  the  city  believes  that  it 
is  but  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  poli- 
tician in  the  primary  or  caucus  and  he  abandons  his 

I  Hofer,  American  Primary  Sjstem,  pp.  10-M.    1808. 
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political  duties  and  surrenders  his  individual  roeponsi* 
bilities  because  be  regards  his  personal  effort  of  ao  little 
importance  in  attempting  to  overcome  so  great  a  wrong. 
"Officers  are  well  paid,  the  patronage  is  large,  the  oppor- 
tunitics  for  jobs,  pickings,  and  even  stealings  are  enor- 
mous." *  It  is  worth  while  for  unscrupulous  men  to  con- 
trol noniiiiiitions  whore  such  great  prizes  are  to  be  won. 

The  country,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  protected. 
There  life  is  simpler,  purer,  and  freer.  There  every 
man  is  every  other  man's  noi^^hbor  or  friend.  Xocal 
oiFicos  aro  few  and  their  control  brings  with  it  little 
glory  and  iriiin.  Tor  thetse  and  other  reasons  the  country 
districts  havo  to  a  prcater  extent  than  the  cities  escaped 
corniptiii!];  influences  in  tho  control  of  their  caiicufius. 
In  the  nomination  of  state,  congressional,  and  Ipgialative 
canilidates,  however,  the  profi'ssional  politicians  and  the 
agents  of  the  corporations  do  not  overlook  tlie  ooiuifry 
caucuses,  and  owiiiir  to  tlio  fact  that  tho  means  of  com- 
municatinn  aro  more  diflicuh,  they  are  often  able  to  de- 
ceive anl  mislead  the  voter  with  reference  to  issues  and 
can«litl:itrs. 

Whilo  the  corruption  of  tin*,  primary  has  been  grad- 
ually increnping  with  tho  irrowth  of  the  nation,  it  was 
iudinvtly  ::ivLii  an  adilitional  impetus  thn"»ugh  the  in- 
ptifutiun  of  the  Australian  ballot  system.*  The  eloctioii 
witliout  strirt  l('£ral  re^iihition  had  bwn  a  failure.  The 
lecali/j'^l  ruhr-nnrulated  eh'ctii-n  p>vemed  by  the  Aus- 
tralian balh»t  pystem  was  proving  a  suwefs.  The  caucus 
or  primary  without  mh-s  was  al.^o  proving  a  failura. 
Why  not  iii'ply  ruh's  h«*rc  nf>  w««ll  ?    Th**  process  appeared 

i^l\ry^1\  Ai'i.  n.-a'j  (\'tn'n.in'.i.'Alth.  VmI.  II,  p   ICV.     1**^. 
•Htrvifw  iif  li'-tii-MR.  May.  1^'J.i. 
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simple,  rules  were  drawn,  and  there  rose  the  rule-rqpi- 
lated  caucus.  But  this  proved  a  failure  in  the  end.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rules  were  not  prescribed 
by  the  State  as  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem, to  secure  expression  of  individual  will,  but  by  the 
party  leaders  or  'Tboeses"  to  insure  their  own  control. 
Moreover,  it  was  found  true  that  no  rules  or  statutory 
regulations  could  prevent  the  tampering  with  the  dele- 
gates after  they  were  chosen  in  the  caucus,  no  matter 
how  well  its  proceedings  were  r^ulated. 

The  system  worked  well  or  ill,  just  as  the  rules  were 
good  or  bad,  stringent  or  elastic.  The  right  of  prescrib- 
ing them  was  an  important  one^  sii^fCe  they  were  to  have 
the  force  of  law.  ^  ^ A  struggle  b^a^  for  this  power.^  The 
victory  generally  came  to  the  professional  politicians  or 
to  the  "machines"  within  the  parties.*  These  being  but 
human,  selfish  purposes  suggested  selfish  means.  The 
regulated  caucus  or  primary  had  already  been  amended 
into  a  "regular"  caucus  or  primary,  which  alone  was 
declared  to  be  the  golden  portal  leading  to  nomination 
and  to  public  service.  The  victorious  political  leaders 
resolved  to  entrench  themselves  still  further.  "Regular- 
ity" being  already  the  open  sesame  to  nomination,  they 
decided  to  further  regulate  "regularity."  The  legiti- 
mate nominating  machine  was  in  their  hands,  and  they 
betook  themeselvcs  to  so  adjusting  its  working  that  only 
their  favorites  should  be  turned  out  as  candidates  for 
office.  New  rules  were  made  for  the  choice  of  primary 
election  officers ;  for  the  determination  of  party  member- 
ship; and  for  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.    Old  rules 

'  Bsmsen,  Prim&rj  Electiona,  p.  8S.    ISM. 

*  Hof  er,  American  Primanr  SyBtem,  p.  67.    ISOtt. 
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were  easily  amended  or  abolished.  As  a  result  the  can- 
cus  came  to  bo  conducted  by  party  ^^bosses" ;  controlling 
party  membership  was  reduced  to  'Hxxss  heelers^''  and 
meetings  silently  betook  themselves  to  back  alleys  and 
up  flights  of  stairs.  Thus  it  came  to  be  that  the  primaTjy 
especially  in  our  larger  cities^  became  small,  ^'select,'' 
and  ''regular.''^  Thus  it  was,  that  this  inBtitution, 
which  in  theory  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, came  to  bo  the  most  undemocratic  in  practice. 

The  evolution  of  tlie  corrupt  caucus  or  primary  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  false  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  rule-regulation.  A  primary  election  no  less 
than  a  general  election  is  too  important  and  involved  to 
be  conducted  free  of  all  rules.  But  rules  alone  are  not 
sufficient  Far  more  important  is  it  to  provide  the 
proper  power  for  their  prescription.  The  rule-regu- 
lated general  election  held  under  the  Australian  sys- 
tem was  a  success  not  only  because  it  was  legalized,  but 
l)Conufe  its  rules  spnmg  directly  from  the  Stata  The 
rulo-regiilate<l  primary  was  a  failure,  in  part  at  least, 
because  it  also  was  logalize<l,  while  the  rules  which  were 
clothed  with  the  force  of  law  as  a  result  of  this  legali- 
zation, did  not  spring  from  the  State,  but  were  created 
by  the  j)arty  and  virtually  by  the  "boss''  or  "machine'* 
which  controlled  that  party.  Thus  the  rules  became  a 
most  powerful  instnimunt  for  the  development  of  one- 
man-power  in  politics,  and  left  the  primary  a  broken  in- 
stitution. 

Xhoia  yrho  to-day  ro^iift  the  enactment  of  caucus  laws 
or  primary  laws  upon  tlu*  gn>und  that  such  laws  are  un- 
democraticj  and  an  iufringiinont  uiH>n  «>ur  prideil  Amer- 
ican liberties  and  wi^ni  the  fn<<*  a<*ti<M)  of  o\ir  political 

C\iiu:ni»n««*Ahli.  Vol  II.  p.  101. 
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parties,  occupy  a  mistaken  positicm.  If  the  parties  fall 
as  Klpl^s"  prey  info  t£e  hands  of  men  within  their  own 
ranks,  then  certainly  the  time  is  at  hand  for  a  higher 
power  to  step  in  and  rescue  the  parties  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple from  these  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  tyrants. 

In  another  way,  also,  the  Australian  ballot  system  has 
indirectlyjncreased  corruption  at  the  primgjxes.  It  has 
turned  the  stream  of  corruptive  forces  back  from  the 
election  to  the  nomination.  Much  of  the  evil  formerly 
incidental  to  election  day  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
primaries.  The  vicious  practices,  no  longer  possible  at 
the  polls  under  the  Australian  ballot  laws,  are  now  em- 
ployed iq  fhfit  osjinyn^  find  nominating  convention  with  an 
energy  unparalleled  in  the 


n  many  States  the  purification  of  the  primary  has 
been  undertaken  in  earnest^  as  is  evidenced  in  the  gen- 
eral enactment  of  primary  laws.  These  laws  vary  from 
the  most  rudimentary  beginnings,  found  mainly  in  the 
Western  States,  to  more  complicated  and  detailed  sys- 
tems, such  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 
Much  good  has  come  from  some  of  this  l^slation,  but 
very  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Exper- 
ience has  demonstrated  that  the  most  thoroughly  legal- 
ized caucuses  are  nevertheless  subject  to  corrupt  influ- 
ences. The  versatile  politician  will  ever  succeed  in  locat- 
ing a  suflicient  number  of  loopholes  in  any  law  which 
perpetuates  and  attempts  to  regulate  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions, to  enable  him  to  manipulate  his  "wires"  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  devices  resorted  to  for  the  corruption  of  the  cau- 
cus or  primary  are  innumerabla  Among  the  most  fam- 
iliar are:  Thej>acking  of  caucuses;  the  organizationjof 
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political  ward  and  -dlaigiPt.  /*1nlifl«  °prii;£2rC-.itoUir^* 
caucuses  (that  is  with  short  notice  or  none  at  all)  ;  hold- 
ing primaries  in  out-of-the-way  or  disreputable  places; 
having  beer  in  a  side  room  where  the  'Tx>y8"  may  bo 
taken  around  for  a  promised  treat  after  the  primary; 
putting  out  lights  and  knocking  with  clubs  and  fists  in 
the  dark ;  ^  cutting  ofiF  debate  by  resolution  and  rushing 
the  nominations ;  electing  such  inspectors  as  will  "see  to 
it"  that  the  "right  person"  is  "counted  in" ;  using  tissuB 
paper  ballots ;  bolting  a  nomination  and  holding  another 
primary  or  caucus;  or  resorting  to  the  cut-and-dried 
method  of  combining  and  prearranging  the  work  and 
having  the  "slate"  for  nomination  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  a  cBairman  put  up  by  the  "ring'*  hav- 
ing the  plot  in  charge.^ 

In  this  way  a  small  band  of  "workers"  may  defeat  a 
large  majority  of  voters  who  have  no  organization-  And 
in  case  these  and  other  tricks  fail  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conspirators,  they  will  bribe,  with  promise 
of  office,  employment,  or  fat  job,  or  with  cash  in  hand, 
so  many  of  the  "unfixed"  members  as  may  be  needed  to 
effect  their  purpose.  It  is  tnio  that  all  the  methods  hero 
enumerated  are  not  practiced  everywhere  or  every  time^ 
but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  our  modem  primary  is,  im 
spite  of  numerous  attempts  at  reform,  still  tlie  scene  of 
much  disgraceful  political  chicanery  and  corruption. 

Here  lies  an  explanation  for  much  of  the  apathy, 
shown  by  the  average  voter  towards  the  primary.    It  is. 
clear  why  he  does  not  care  to  attend.    Many  a  time  he  V 
can  perform  no  useful  function  there.    Frequently  he  is 

« Hofer,  American  Primary  System,  p.  84.    1890. 
•  Lalor,  Encyclopedia  of  PoL  ScL,  see  "  Primariee.** 
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a  mere  puppet  which  casts  a  ballot  that  counts  for  noth- 
ing. His  definite  preference  for  a  candidate  is  nullified. 
He  has  no  choice,  no  freedom  of  individual  action,  but 
is  bound  by  the  will  of  the  'Tx)88'*  and  "machina"  As 
a  result  he  stays  at  home.  It  is  no  particularly  interest- 
ing or  agreeable  task  to  defeat  one's  own  wislies  by 
casting  a  iisolcss  or  misdirected  ballot  at  a  primary 
which  may  be  held  in  such  disreputable  quarters  as 
would  inspire  a  respectable  man  to  remain  away.  ^ 

Thf^  /^piy-flt-lionio  spirit  is  a  most  deplorable  oncu.  It 
springs  from  a  disgust  witli  government.  It  is  tlic  fruit 
of  por\'erted  democracy y^  In  some  cities  less  than  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  cast  a  ballot,  and  in  twenty-four 
of  the  largest  cities  barely  half  of  the  voters  go  to  the 
p«>lld.  Tlio  Ptay-at-lionio  vote?  inoroapotl  in  Piamsylvania 
fn»in  .movent V  thousimd  in  ISSs  to  six  Inwulnnl  and  ten 
thoiisa!i<l  in  l?l)5;  in  New  York  fnun  sevontv  five  tli<>u- 
sand  to  iivo  hundnul  and  ten  thousand  ;  in  M:u^8aohiHo.tt3 
from  oiirlitv  thousand  to  two  himdrwl  and  tliirtv  thou- 
sand ;  in  Ohio  from  forty  thousjuul  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.^  * 

Such  con<litions  arc  not  i»ompatiblo  with  p>litical  lib-  , 

erty  an<l  oijuality.   Yet  the  accusing  cr^-  that  eoincs  from     v/^^^S^ 
the  ma.'sses  is  often  weak  and  uncertain.     GeheraTIy,  a         7*"***^ 
citizen *s  intorcsjt  in  politics  is  m<^*^ured  by  tho  n*pre^ 
'^^*^Ulf^on  wtncii  he  Ich'Is  lie  luu^  in  povcrnmcnit   ^I>eny    _ 
him  a  voire  in  government  and  hia  int<*rcst  c<*as(ti.    Sucli 
an  attitude  is  too  pa^^sive  m  tenor.     Not  only  c^hould 
there  Uj  intenwt  where  there  is*  rej>re4ientation,  but  there 
should  bo  suilicit^nt  interest  when  repre>sentation  is  de- 
nied to  fight  for  it,  and  to  strjigglo  fi>r  tlie  roeovcry  of 

I  Pomtroj,  Eltw«ed,  Am*,  April,  \WI, 
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the  place  which  a  republican  government  promises  to 
every  citizen.  Such  interest  is  lacking  too  often.  ^  Mod- 
em experience  goes  to  show  that  very  frequently  the 
voter  not  only  does  not  resent  such  a  flagrant  denial  of 
his  justv  rights,  but  being  deeply  occupied  with  private 
affairs,  permits  unscrupulous  demagogues  and  profes- 
sional politicians  to  usurp  them  unquestioned  and  un- 
condemned.  He  is  too  often  satisfied  because  the  same 
"charm  of  regular  nomination,"  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  influence  of 
the  legislative  and  ^he  congressional  caucuses,  holds 
over  him  and  prevents  him  from  seeing,  or  trying  to  see, 
anything  wrong  in  the  caadidate  who  has  been  "regu- 
larly" chosen,  though  his  wishes  may  have  been  entirely 
disregarded  or  lawlessly  defied  in  the  process. 

This  criticism  is  however  not  entirely  just  if  made 
without  reservation  and  without  a  recognition  of  the 
practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  voter  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  his  rights  to  share  in  the  nomination  of  caadi- 
dates.  It  is  so. easy  to  throw  back  upon  the  citizen  en- 
tire responsibility  for  the  loss  of  which  he  complains.  It 
is  a  sort  of  argument  which  silences  protest  and  which 
especially  satisfies  the  superficial.  It  involves  very 
much  less  labor  than  to  grapple  with  the  ugly  problem* 
But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  figures  given  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  votes  at  the  caucuses  or  primaries  in 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ?  Whoever  has  partici- 
pate<l  in  or  intelligently  observed  the  contest  between  the 
great  body  of  citizens  and  the  perfected  modem  political 
"machines"  in  this  and  other  States,  has  witnessed  a  pro- 
tracted and  heroic  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to 

>  Hofer,  Americao  Primary  Sjrstem,  p.  56.  1890. 
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maintain  his  citizenship.  Again  and  aip'^  V^tt^  ^\\a 
rV1^l^1fH^  nn<^  i|[y;ip1inp<^  politicians  OTCToome  the  major- 
ity,  or  \rhen  that  chanced  to  fail  bought  the  dolepttes 
outright  in  the  conventions.  The  best  troops  the  world 
has  over  seen  have  been  utterly  demoralized  as  a  fight- 
ing power  after  repeated  defeat  A  half  million  voters 
in  a  single  State  are  not  driven  away  from  participation 
in  primary  elections  without  adoqu4te  cause.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  fought  to  establish  independ- 
ence and  later  to  preserve  tlie  Union,  are  not  cowards, 
neither  are  they  dully  indifferent  to  the  highest  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  They  have  been  beaten  and  driven 
from  the  field  time  after  time  by  forces  inferior  in  num- 
hers,  but  more  powerful  than  armed  battalions.  The 
contest  is  as  unequal  and  hopelces  upon  this  field,  and 
under  existing  conditions,  as  it  is  when  hosts  armed  with 
the  old  muzzlo-loading  Springfield  rifle  are  marshalled 
against  a  amall  compact  body  equipped  with  the  ma- 
cliine  gtins  of  to^lay. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  the  ''charm  of  regular  nomina- 
tions'' maintains  its  former  potency  with  all  classes  of 
voters.  The  citizen  at  the  general  election  is  asserting 
his  individual  preference.  The  years  from  1884  to 
1900  have  witnessed  the  political  supremacy  in  national 
administration  change  with  each  recurring  election,  ex- 
cepting the  last  In  state^  congressional,  and  legislative 
elections  the  independence  of  the  voter  is  more  and  more 
assertod.  The  overwhelming  majorities  of  former  years 
have  disappeared  or  become  so  uncertain  as  to  demon- 
strate that  whore  the  voter  has  been  denied  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  party  candidates  the  "regular  caucus  and 
convention  nomination''  no  longer  compels  the  old-time 
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party  support  At  the  primary  electiaii,  also,  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  independent  candidate  who  has 
been  defeated  in  a  r^olar  ^^achine-oontroUed''  oonven- 
tion,  testifies  to  a  growing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  on  part  of  the  voter.  This  is  a  welcome  sign  of 
political  reform.  Like  a  wand,  independent  thought 
breaks  the  spell  of  regular  nominations  and  awakens  the 
voter  to  the  dangers  which  beset  him  as  a  citizen* 
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least  tinder  such  conditions  as  have  enabled  it  to  operate 
to  its  best  advantaga  These  are  often  utilized  during 
campaigns  to  blind  the  public  when  justness  and  fair- 
ness would  demand  a  closer  adherence  to  actual  condi- 
tions. 

leoretically  tb^  coi[yept|(^T\  py?tem  is  perfect. 


iQfiLjffinrip'^  ^t  repTesantatlom  or  delogatod  autbog^  . 
ilju  Step  by  step  the  voice  of  each  individual  voter  can^ 
in  theory,  be  transmitted  from  delegate  to  delegate  until 

the  executive,  or  the  judiciary.  The  nearest  approach 
to  SUCH  Ideal  conditicms  jOt  operation  was  reached  by  the 
convention  system  during  its  early  days. 

As  a  party  institution,  the  convention  once  occupied 
thehighest  and  jiost  important  position.  When  so  con- 
ducted as  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
party,  it  was  the  foundation  of  party  success.  Within 
it  there  sprang  up  the  central  moving  figures  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  contributed  to  bind  party  elements  firmly  to- 
gether, and  to  inspire  enthusiastic  party  life,  and  thereby 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment 

That  poliiiqal  parties  are  essential  in  pplitics  to-day, 
as  in  the  past,j^ 

Troblems,  discl^  the  public^ 


the 


pon 

es,  analyze 

acts  of  public 


laws,  study  administration, 
officers,  and  search  their  ^z^ksibvsfaithf ul  public  serv- 
ants. They  criticiM^jwtSn  other's  doi^s^^d  observe  all 
political  mov^jae^  with  microscopic  accimMg^  Organ- 
izationa^w^h  serve  such  purposes  may  well  liv^>Qiiii  and 
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institutions  which  have  promoted  their  vigor  may  well 
bo  defended. 

/  \^  The  convcntiaa  waa  the  foundation  of  party  auoceM^ 
because  it  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
perfection  ofparty  organizaticp,  as  well  as  for  the  proe- 
ccution  of  a  vigorous  campaign^  in  which  all  party  forces 
were  formed  in  lino  and  operated  with  united  power  for 
a  oomrnon  end.  It  afiForded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  estimation  of  a  party's  strength,  for  it  was  com- 
posed  of  men  from  every  locality,  and  from  every  part 
of  the  State.  Usuallj^  these  were  representfttiva  "i^^ 
fully  cognizant  of  party  conditions  in  their  home  com- 
niunity.  Throiinrh  their  conference  the  standing  and 
Jortunes^of  tlio  ]>arty  were  ascertained,  and  the  party 
policy  sha]>(Nl  aeeonlinfrly. 

/^^'  It  abo  afforded  opportunity  for  the  eet'^nft^'o^  ^  a 
candidate's  real  jKipularity.  Fatal  mistakes  were  aome- 
tifiies  avoidotl  bv  tlie  timclv  substitution  of  new  nom- 
inec*3  for  intendi^I  can<lidates,  whose  standing  with  the 
j«irty  inaFS(«  had  been  niisju<l|re^j^  A  party  to  be  sne- 
cossful  must  ciffer  to  the  public  men  who  will  be  well 
8up}x>rtod,  an<l  ufxm  whom  the  people  are  willing  to  be- 
stow tiie  title  of  a  public  servant  Such  candidates 
could  well  lie  eho<ten  in  a  gathering  of  party  men,  repre- 
senting all  pHxrraphical  areas,  all  interests,  and  all  fae- 
tions  coveriHl  by  the  election. 

'^  It  has  also  linppencnl  that  in  oonventions^  anJ[luiidia-_ 
ered'^  candidate  of  gooTparts  and  popular  quality 
was  suoceesf ully  advertTsi^  and  came  before  the  elector- 
ate in  time  to  win  sueeess  for  the  party.    A  capable  man, 
irlift^iym  ynknown  to  the  mass  of  partyjoLcra^-aad  whes^ 
might  possibly  have  remained  unknown  too  long_to_be  of 
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service  to  his  party,  has  been  ^^^mtftlV  so  diBoovered 
and  nominated^  and  his  party  and  the  public  well  served 


im. 


Likewise^  also,  men  of  special  merit  have  f  onnd  in  the 
meetings  of  delegates  fortunate  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring prominence  without  great  loss  of  time  or  money. 
To  these  time  is  often  more  important  than  money.  The 
necessary  personal  advertising  required  for  a  prelim- 
inary canvas&y  aside  from  its  disagreeable  features, 
would  have  consumed  a  fc^bidding  amount  of  time  if 
done  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  insure  a  nomina- 
tionj  while  many  a  young  man  of  ability  would  have 
found  the  drain  ui)on  his  finances  in  conducting  a  pro- 
tracted personal  campaign  too  severe  to  enable  him  to 
win  the  day  for  himself  in  the  usual  way. 

A^armonioq(6  parta/oonvenj 
excellent  6ppefrtuni)ifeB 

tlnd(^  suclr  conaitf ons  partisidi  meets  |)artisany  speeches 
are  made  and  heard,  the  party  enthusiasm  of  the  North 
greets  that  of  the  South,  the  party  cry  of  the  West 
mingles  with  that  of  the  East,  party  spirit  rises  to  its 
height,  and  inspires  its  color  bearers  to  act  their  best 
Not  only  would  party  fires  flame  up  in  such  conventions, 
but  each  of  the  del^ates  returning  to  his  community 
warmed  with  the  spirit  of  party  enthusiasm,  would  re- 
inforce the  local  campaign  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
would  rally  his  wavering  friends  to  freshened  efforts 
/>juid  stronger  party  affiliations. 

The  convention  at  its  best  has  alflp  afforded  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  conciliation  of  party  f srifi^ynfi-  TTujtY 
within  a  party  is  absolutely^necessary  for  success,  i^Rra 
the  minority  parties  are  unusuaUy  weak.  This  unity  has 
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always  been  difficult  to  maintaiiL  It  is  natafaL^tliat 
party  leaders  should  differ  in  their  oonceptionB  of  whit 
would  be  the  beet  party  policies.  Each  stands  at  tho 
helm  of  the  party  in  his  own  locality^  and  has  his  own 
little  band  of  followers.  Each  develops  his  ideas  in  the 
light  of  his  home,  and  rallies  to  his  standard  the  partisan 
friends  of  tho  neighborhood.  Some  day  they  must  clasL 
That  day  comes  with  tho  opening  of  the  preliminary 
campaign.  The  party  platform  must  be  formulated, 
and  the  party  candidatesseloctod.  Differences  must  be 
adjusted  and  compromises  must  be  made.     The 


vcntion  when  assembled  and  conducted  as  a  delib^l^ivm 
body  controlled  by  ita  best  elements  for  the  greatest 
goody  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  seftl'^g  mrVt  ^i^^^^ 
*  ehces,  diminishing  the  chances  ofpart^^bgltuggf  because 
the  consummated  conciliation  would  be  a  general  one^ 
^^  effected  in  the  presence  of  tlie  main  party  spirits,  and 

'^^^  hence,  as  a  rule,  binding  and  abiding. 
1  Y^    I  ^     The  ideal  convention  would  also  enable  the  selection 


^ij^      /of  representative  men  who  would  receive  the  most  gen- 

/  eral  support  of  the  party,  because  proper  empEasis  oonlfl 

^      bo  placed  up4m  the  fullmtJBg^ijnpor 


\ 


Geographical  distribution  of  tlie  candi* 
dato<«;  tlirir  nationality;  their  social  standing;  the  class 
re]) resell t«*d  ;  the  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural 
interest.**,  etc.,  that  they  8too<l  for;  the  slmdes  of  political 
ideas  ent4.Ttained, — all  these  matters  could  bo  duly  oon- 
6id<Te«l. 

Such  a  convention  would  be  the  place  where  the  party 
platform  oouM  well  be  formulated.  It  would  be  a  de- 
liberative antl  thoroughly  representative  body,  wheie 
every  locality,  every  faction,  ever\'  class,  and  erary  in- 
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terest  would  find  a  voice  in  the  meeting.  It  would  be  a 
decidedly  up-to-date  body.  Its  delegates  would  have 
been  but  shortly  elected,  and  in  a  position  to  define  party 
issues  intelligently.  The  platfonn  which  they  framed 
would  Bh^  the  general  confidence  of  the  party,  and 
operate  as  al^ding  element  on  dissatisfied  members. 

The  conventioKjbhus,  in  theory,  lie^^^at-AeTbuii^ation 
of  party  success.  Xfcjperfg^ft'Tiqfp^  organization,  meas- 
ures  Its  strcngt^^^-^ecrtlcrHfttes  its  factions,  defines  its  is- 
sues, selegtyJIs  candidates,  a^d  arouses  enthusiasm.  For 
these^any  reasons  its  advocates  btill  regard  it  as  a  most 
valuable  instrument  in  the  hands^rf  the  party. 

In  its  best  days  the  convention  (wes  not  seem  to  have 
favored  any  one  party  more  than  any  other.  Its  advan- 
tages seem  to  have  come  to  all.  The  dominant  party  was 
not  maintained  in  power  by  it.  Great  leaders  came  for- 
ward in  the  ranks  of  the  minority,  for  the  possibilities 
of  a  vigorous  campaign  stood  out  clearly.  The  minor- 
ity party  could  thoroughly  gauge  its  strength  through  its 
assembled  delegates,  who  could  also  fairly  estimate  the 
strength  and  chances  of  their  opponents.  Any  reaction 
or  weakness  could  be  recorded,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
hope  of  success  inspired.  Under  such  conditions  the 
weakest  party  may  find  a  convention  in  session  a  life- 
sustaining  power  that  may  be  made  the  living  exponent 
of  the  courage  and  fire  of  good  sound  issues,  which,  if 
they  be  properly  brought  before  the  public,  will  attract 
attention,  and  may  lead  on  to  victory. 

Tn^^[fg_bAflt  dflya  tfa^  convention  was-Alao  a  schooLjof 
practical  politics.  In  it  the  youth  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  were  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Nation, 
were  taught  the  earlier  and  simpler  lessons  of  practical 
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politics.  Thev  learned  to  know  the  constitution  mnd 
operation  of  our  nominating  machinery,  and  received 
an  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  party  politics. 
Such  experience  cannot  but  prove  of  great  worth  to  men 
who  in  the  future  assume  public  leadership  and  occupy 
positions  of  importance  in  the  public  service. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  theory,  or  when  at  its  best, 
the  convention  possesses  a  large  capacity  for  perform- 
ing valuable  services  to  the  individual,  to  the  party, 
and  to  the  State ;  and  that  it  has  occupied  a  very  im- 
portant position  among  our  political  institutions.  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  in  speaking  of  its  merits  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  ideal  conditions  of  politics  are  as- 
sumed, or,  at  least,  such  conditions  as  would  admit  of  its 
operation  in  a  manner  so  as  to  produce  all  possible  ad- 
vantages. Actual  conditions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  snc- 
cceding  chapter,  alter  the  case  considerably.  The  prea- 
ent  study  has,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  eon- 
vention  yields  certain  positive  advantages  to  politieal 
life  which  corruption  in  its  worst  forms  can  alone  de- 
stroy ;  hence  none  but  the  most  weighty  of  reasons  can 
justify  its  abolition  or  its  displacement  by  some  other 
institution.  Whether  or  no  such  reasons  exist  is  the 
subject  of  the  next  inquiry.* 

>  For  references  sm  next  diAfiUr. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MODERN  CORRUPT  CONVENTION.  U/^ 

The  merits  of  our  convention  system  as  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  already  emphasized,  abound 
only  where  politics  are  pnre  and  normal;  where  every 
member  of  the  party  has  a  full  voice  which  he  can  dele- 
gate to  men  who  faithfully  represent  his  wishes  in  the 
performance  of  all  the  functions  of  a  convention.  Such 
conditions  are  generally  lacking  at  the  present  time. 
Where  the  "machine"  controls  politics  the  voter  has 
ceased  to  speak  in  the  convention.  His  voice  is  lost  in 
the  course  of  its  transmission.  The  del^ates  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  a  body  of  citizens,  but  of  a  narrow  ring  of 
politicians.  The  convention  is  not  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  "machine,"  and  that  fine  theory  of 
representation  of  which  it  seems  so  perfect  an  embodi- 
ment falls  flatly  to  the  ground. 

It  would  seem  but  natural  that  the  corruption  of  the 
convention  should  proceed  in  much  the  same  way  as  did 
that  of  the  primary.  Its  vulnerable  spots  are  laid  bare 
under  very  similar  conditions  of  Ufa  Dense  popula- 
tions, prosperity,  and  wealth,  have  destrt^ed  its  etti- 
ciency  as  they  did  that  of" the  primftiyi  it  is  in  XMew 
York^PEiladeiphia,  l^ittsDurg,  uhicago,  and  other  great 
cities  of  this  country  that  its  evils  are  most  glaring  and 
its  enemies  most  numerous  and  bitter. 

How  far  the  perversion  of  a  convention's  representa- 
tive character  will  proceed,  depends  upon  its  nature; 
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There  are,  however,  certain  evils  inherent  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  convention  considered  independently  as  an  in- 
stitution, which  alone  tend  to  defeat  its  democratic 
character  no  matter  how  pure  the  primaries  may  be. 
Even  though  the  voter's  voice  carries  safely  at  the  pri- 
mary, even  though  ho  succeeds  in  getting  delegates  of 
his  liking,  it  often  happens  that  his  wishes  are  ignored, 
forgotten,  or  traded,  before  they  can  find  a  faithful  ex- 
pression. To  this  extent  the  convention  is  an  imperfect 
institution.  It  cannot  be  reformed,  because  remedial 
legislation  merely  reaches  functional  troubles,  ^d  the 
principal  trouble  with  the  convention  is  not  functional ; 
it  is  organic. 

We  may  first  study  the  evils  which  surround  the  con- 
vention as  a  result  of  external  corrupting  influences. 
They  vary  widely  with  the  localities.  They  depend  upon 
the  activity  of  the  "machine"  politician,  and  the  dele- 
gates who  are  to  be  "worked."  Three  classes  of  delegates 
may  be  distinguished  in  conventions :  The  "fixed"  dele- 
gates  who  represent  the  "machine-controlled"  primaries, 
and  who  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of 
the  conventions  held  in  this  country ;  the  faithful  and  in- 
dependent delegates  of  a  staunch  and  incorruptible  char- 
acter, who  farthfully- express  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  who  would  do  so  under  any  conditions; 
and  between  these  extremes,  a  wavering  class,  which  is 
more  or  lees  susceptible  to  corrupt  influences*  In  its 
ranks  the  havoc  of  evil  runs  riot.  Its  presence  makes 
the  activity  of  the  professional  politician  profitable  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  primary.  If  he  has  failed  at 
the  latter  another  opportunity  presents  itself  at  the  con- 
vention.   If  the  "machine"  lacks  a  sufficient  number  of 
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a<Ihorents  to  control  the  nominations  at  which  it 
thoro  is  still  a  chance  to  win  over  these  "workable"  del- 
o<^nte3  before  the  convention  has  performed  its  funo- 
tions. 

The  political  worker  is  aided  in  his  schemes  of^brib* 
cry  and  corruption  by  the  complexity  of  the  oonvei^tion 
systoni.  The  multiplicity  of  offices  to  be  filled,  and  the 
variety  of  tlieir  grades,  including  those  of  the  town, 
city,  county.  State,  and  Nation,  each  of  which  requires 
its  own  particular  set  of  conventions,  has  given  rise  to 
a  bewildering  intricacy  in  our  nominating  institutions.^ 
In  some  cases  delegates  to  higher  conventions  are  se- 
lecte<l  by  d(^l(»c:ates  to  lower  conventions.  All  this  in- 
tricacy, which  confuses  the  average  voter,  makes  proper 
instruction  almost  iui{>06sible,  lessens  the  responsibility 
of  the  <lele^atc«,  and  eases  the  way  for  the  professional 
politician  who  has  thoroug^lily  mastered  its  details,  and 
enal>h*s  him  to  manipulate  his  forces  successfully. 

The  complexity  of  the  system  also  gives  rise  to  a  sec- 
on<l  advantai^o  for  the  **boss"  and  the  ring-leader.  The 
numerous  conventions  re<juire  a  number  of  delegates  so 
largo  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  men  who  are  williu!*  to  act.  Successful  business 
men,  or  professional  men,  gt'nerally  rt^fuse  to  act  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time,  while  capable  men  of  leisure  fre- 
quently refuse  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  humiliating; 
and  undignifiod  to  attend  a  omvcntion  dominated  by 
the  "machine,"  and  there  fin<l  the  wi>hes  of  one's  con- 
stituents entirely  ignore«l.  Ilt^nce  a  class  of  fickle  poli- 
ticians who  spend  their  time  in  |>.ditics  for  «\hat  they 
can  get  out  of  it,  are  likely  to  tind  iht  ir  way  into  the  oon- 
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ventjon  halla,  where  they  constitute  plastic  material  in 
the  hands  of  the  deputed  convention  workers  of  the 
"machine*" 

The  custom  of  sendi^^proxies^s  alsofraught  with 
muclLffrilJn  ihft^. jl  ^rexftoyes  the  responsibili^  of  the 
original  d^l^ya^^  fn  hia  p^patituente.  He  may  yield  his 
seat  in  the  convention  to  his  proxy,  to  escape  disagree- 
able business,  or  for  one  pretense  or  another  allow  him 
to  take  his  place.  The  "machine**  may  by  contrivances 
and  intrigueiE^  aid  in  the  process,  especially  if  the  proxy 
is  already  "fixed/*  It  is  a  usual  subterfuge  to  head  a 
delegate  ticket  with  the  name  of  a  man  of  known  prob- 
ity, and  perhaps  even  to  fill  out  the  list  with  men  of  this 
cha^ffcter,  when  it  is  certain  that  these  men  will  not 
serve,  and  that  unknown  alternates  or  proxies,  sub- 
servient to  the  'Tx)68es,**  will  sit  in  the  convention.*  Thus 
it  l^appens  that  the  practice  of  proxyship  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  professional  politicians. 

The  "machine-controlled**  committee  of  credentials  is 
also  a  source  of  common  and  glaring  frauds  in  conven- 
tions. It  is  a  means  by  which  the  first  class  of  dele- 
gates, the  staunch  and  true  and  "unworkable**  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  prevented  from  taking  their 
seats  in  the  convention  upon  one  pretense  or  another, 
while  the  "machine**  proxies  are  put  in  their  places. 

Simnar.graiaJ!efiiil1|LI&?y-Prpceed  fr^  practice 
of  instruction  ior-secpnd  choiegy  for  it  also  presents  the 
opportunity  of  dropping  the  candidate  of  first  choice 
upon  one  plea  or  another,  if  "trading**  or  'logrolling** 
accompanied  by  personal  advantage  should  make  this  ex- 
pedient Every  practice  of  this  kind  which  increases  the 
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freedom  of  the  delegates,  weakens  the  force  of  their  in- 
structions, and  increases  the  possibility  of  ^^machine^ 
control. 

Since  considerable  time  usually  elapses  between  the 
selection  of  the  delegates  and  the  assembly  of  the  oon- 
vention,  the  chances  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  people 
are  only  too  ample.  The  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  delegates  through  personal  influences,  political 
prestige,  use  of  money,  threat,  and  cunning  duplicity,  is 
tremendous  and  well-nigh  irresistible,  unless  indeed  the 
heart  and  mind  are  firmly  fixed  beforehand. 

.^^inandii^ain  we  find  disgraceful  instances  of  dele- 
gates who  in  the  hour  of  temptation  fail  in  strength,  and 
sacrifice  their  honor  as  well  as  the  sacred  trust  confided 
to  them  by  their  constituents,  for  money,  oflBce,  or  polit- 
ical advantage.  .  Experience  has  shown  that  in  conven- 
tions  at  which  cah JldAteA  for  the  must  iiiiportantjaiblic 
office^ 'are'cIToscn  there  Kave^Been  a  sufficient  number  of 
weak  or  corrupt^delegateg^who  cojild-J^  bou^itu,3pth 
gold  to  enal>le  the  political  cabal  tQ.  control  nominations. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  important  the  con- 
vention the  greatey  the  inducement  to  buy  delegates,  and 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  their  being  bought  In- 
stances of  the  purchase  of  delegated  votes  in  city  conven- 
tions are  notorious  and  appalling.  Their  mere  enumera- 
tion would  fill  many  pages,  and  their  details  ought  to 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignation  to  the  cheeks  of 
l^F^fy  patriotic  citizen.* 
^yvSk  From  within  also  fatal  influences  are  at  work  gnaw- 
I  ing  at  the  purity  and  the  life  of  the  structure.  Personal 
considerations,  ran«ring  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 
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will  sometimes  intervene  betwe^  the  "wishes  _of  the 
voters  and  the  choice  of  the  candidates.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average  delegate  hopes  to 
have  his  personal  fortunes  affected  by  the  selection  of 
this  or  that  man.  He  endeavors  to  work  his  way  in  the 
convention  in  that  direction  in  which  he  can  at  the  same 
time  best  work  his  constituents  for  future  support  That 
this  should  be  a  strong  and  even  predominant  motive  on 
the  part  of  many  delegates  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
is  but  natural.  The  position  of  the  delegate  is  purely 
honorary  and  requires  much  time.  Men  of  business  fre- 
quently refuse  to  accept  it  for  this  reason.  Hence,  the 
men  who  serve  usually  are  in  politics  for  purely  selfish 
purposes.  Not  that  they  always  and  necessarily  enter- 
tain ideas  of  corruption,  but  that  they  work  for  a  polit- 
ical future,  or  hope  to  earn  public  reward  from  their 
constituents.  Hence,  the  delegates  who  do  not  fall  as 
prey  to  the  "machine,"  are  strongly  tempted  to  become 
the  victims  of  their  own  selfish  aspirations.* 

The  wavering  delegate  who  hesitate^  to  y^eld  ^imself 
to  these  personal  considerationg,  jfl  gfrPTigrtViPTi^^j^  in  his 
wron^ul  tendencies,  as  already  suggested,  by  the  fact 
of  indefinite  or  uncertain  instructions,  or  their  total  ab- 
sence.   Even  though  the  voter  knew  in  each  particular 

'  The  syBtem  In  all  its  AetaUs  to  inherently  bad.  It  not  only  favors,  hat,  log- 
ically and  ineritably,  produces  manipulation,  scheming,  trickery,  fraud  and 
corruption.  The  delegate  elected  in  caucus  to  nominally  the  agent  of  the  voter 
to  act  for  him  in  conrention.  Too  frequently  he  has  hto  own  interests  alone  at 
heart,  and,  for  thto  reason,  has  secured  hto  selection  as  a  delegate.  As  a  conse- 
quctioe,  he  acts  not  for  the  roter,  but  serves  hto  own  purpose  instead.  Thto  fact 
in  itself  taints  the  trust  from  the  outset,  and  poisons  the  system  at  its  very 
souroe.  No  legitimate  business  could  sunrive  under  a  system  where  authority 
to  transact  its  vital  matters  was  delegated  and  redelegated  to  agents  and  sub- 
agents,  i^<^  controlled  their  own  selection,  construed  their  own  obllg«ti^m|.  and 
were  responslbla  to  nobody.    Gov.  Robert  M.  La  FoUette^s  message  to  Legia- 

iatui«nror^^— """"^ 
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instance  just  what  candidate  he  wished  to  vote  for,  and 
what  delegate  he  must  support  to  do  so,  he  would  still 
he  involved  in  perplexities  occasioned  by  the  multitade 
of  offices  to  be  filled  in  some  cases  by  each  oonventioii.' 
lie  might  bo  able  to  make  up  a  ticket  of  delegates  who 
would  all  be  favorable  to  any  one  of  the  candidates  he 
desires  to  see  nominated,  but  such  is  the  variety  of  opin- 
ions that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  name  a  list  of 
delegates  who  would  be  unanimously  favorable  to  his 
choice  for  every  one  of  a  number  of  offices.  To  this  must 
bo  added  the  almost  boundless  confusion  which  would  re- 
sult should  he  endeavor  to  instruct  each  delegate  as  to 
first  and  second  choice.  Ilonce  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  charge  each  delegate  with  definite 
instructions  as  to  each  candidate  to  be  nominated.  Onlv 
very  general  instructions  proceeding  on  a  party  bmsis  are 
possible.* 

Aside  from  all  these  disadvantages  and  difficulties, 
springing  from  the  convention,  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
instfa<l  uf  lioing  a  jwaceful  reasoning  body  where  party 
policies  may  lie  carefully  w*eighod,  and  party  issues 
tliniiL'lii fully  defined;  where  the  relative  merits  of  pro- 
postal  candidates  may  be  thoroughly  discu8sed|  and  the 
platform  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  calm  thought, 
it  is  often  the  scene  of  tlie  wildest  demonstrations^  where 
party  issues  are  "cooked  and  dried"  beforehand  by  a  few 
self-constituted  leaders  and  then  yelled  into  a  platform 
in  frenzied  excitement;  where  opposition  melts  under 
the  e1<Kju<'nce  of  magnetic  sjteechcs;  where  the  most 

»  YKryr^,  Anifri>'An  roniinnnwi»nlth,  Vol.  IL  p  95.    IWB. 
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sacred  wishes  of  the  people  are  forgotten  under  the  power 
of  the  crowning  orator  who  paints  the  glories  of  his  fa- 
vorite, or  springs  the  "dark  horse"  or  unknown  candi- 
date, and  sees  him  nominated  amidst  storms  of  meaning- 
less applause.  Sober,  sturdy  thought  cannot  abide  on 
such  occasions,  where  emotion,  instead  of  reason,  rules. 
Why  wonder  that  when  the  day  has  passed  and  an  accus- 
ing voice  calls  the  faithless  delegate  to  account,  he  is 
mute,  and  stupidly  shakes  his  head  in  perplexity  at  his 
own  doings!  Where  feelings  run  riot  as  they  so  com- 
monly do  in  our  modem  conventions,  their  proper  func- 
tion as  rational,  deliberative  bodies  is  entirely  destroyed. 

These  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  convention  system 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Under  the  influences 
of  the  many  corrupting  forces  which  ever  play  in  poli- 
tics, it  has  gradually  degenerated.  Its  representative 
structure  has  been  broken  down,  and  upon  its  ruins 
there  has  been  reared  a  new  and  despotic  institution 
dominated  by  an  unscrupulous  "machine"  that  has 
forced  its  way  into  party  leadership,  and  falsely  pre- 
sumes to  act  in  the  interests  of  its  members. 

This  change,  wherever  it  has  been  consummated,  is 
fatal  to  the  party,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  institution. 
The  convention  may  continue  to  exist  under  such  condi- 
tions, but  it  has  lost  the  function  for  which  it  was 
called  into  existence,  and  hence  deserves  to  be  destroyed. 
It  has  lost  its  democratic  spirit,  for  the  voter  no  longer 
speaks  in  its  halls.  It  has  left  the  party  powerless.  Its 
advantages  in  developing  party  organjgjitioii,  and  its  aid 
to  party  success,  Jmyi&.b^BILU^ft§f<§?r®d^to  the  "machine" 
which  has  made  itself  the  party !)9.mouthpieca  Instead 
of  being  the  strongholdjaf  Jthfi  party^  it  is  the  stronghold 
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of  the  "machine."  Instead  of  being  the  servant  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  servant  of  the  'Tx)sa*"  It  affords  opjwr- 
tunities  for  the  "machine"  to  estimate  its  strength;  to 
weigh  the  popularity  of  its  candidates;  to  "advertise" 
and  "push  good  material" ;  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
its  "workers";  and  to  bind  the  "iniquitous  brother- 
hood" of  political  schemers  more  closely  together. 

Instead  of  being  a  calm,  deliberative  body,  fit  to  form- 
ulate a  successful  platform,  it  is  as  a  rule  "a  tempestuous 
storm  center  where  opposing  factions  contend  with  eadi 
other ; "  where  debate  is  cut  off  by  resolution ;  where 
"trading,"  "logrolling,"  and  compromising  defeat  the 
best  wishes  of  the  people ;  where,  without  deliberation, 
the  plan  of  a  few  self-constituted  leaders  is  foisted  upon 
the  convention ;  where  the  "dark  horse"  is  sprung  by  the 
"machine's"  orator  as  the  only  solution  of  a  deadlock ; 
where  the  youth  of  the  Nation  instead  of  learning  their 
first  lessons  in  the  great  science  of  government  are 
trained  in  the  ways  of  professional  politicians,  are 
taught  the  most  debasing  practices  of  corrupt  politics, 
have  their  political  morals  debauched,  and  their  political 
ideals  prostituted. 

No  matter  how  grave  and  ill-fated  these  conditions 
may  be ;  no  matter  how  great  the  failure  of  an  old  nomi- 
nating  institution, — the  convention ;  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult the  remedy  may  seem,  "strengthen  thine  heart  and 
be  of  good  cheer."  There  is  no  cause  for  despondency 
and  much  reason  for  hope.  There  is  good  ground  for 
faith  in  the  American  people,  in  their  past  achieve- 
ments, in  tlieir  near  success,  in  their  wisdom,  their  in- 
telligence, their  ingenuity,  their  practical  turn  of  mind. 
Confidence  gives  them  great  power  and  independenoa 
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They  will  experiment  where  reason  approves,  and  adopt 
where  experiment  confirms.  Theirs  is  the  material  for 
good  popular  government,  for  they  desire  good  govern- 
ment We  fail  to-day,  where  we  deny  the  people  their 
own.  Create  institutions  which  will  maintain  them  in 
power,  and  success  must  follow. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PROPOSED  AND  APPUED  METHODS  OF  NOMINA- 
TION. 

It  is  evident  that  our  nominating  STStem  has  degener- 
ated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  patient  is  seriously 
ilL  To  the  rescue  there  have  come  and  there  continue 
to  come  self -summoned  physicians,  as  well  as  surgeons 
elect  All  examine  for  symptoms  and  suggest  remedies. 
But  the  symptoms  vary  with  the  localitiee,  and  with  the 
party  affiliations  and  political  theories  of  the  examiners. 
As  a  result  the  proposed  remedies  have  little  more  in 
common  than  the  purpose  of  producing  something  better. 
They  may,  however,  be  classified  imder  two  general 
heads:  those  which  profess  to  cure,  and  those  which 
aim  to  kill.  Those  which  propose  to  retain  our  present 
system  and  correct  the  evils  in  it,  and  those  which  con- 
template its  destruction  or  abolition  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  a  new  system. 

Even  if  it  were  within  the  vmter's  power  it  would 
probably  bo  impracticable  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
all  the  different  methods  and  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  or  tried  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the  evils 
in  our  nominating  institutions.*  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  ones  will  be  touched  upon,  as  they  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  main  elements  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty, and  aid  in  the  location  and  analysis  of  the  causes 
which  lie  at  its  base. 

>  f\ar  Ml  extended  etudj  of  Mich  rtcnedic*  am  "KomhuutoM  fbr  EleoCW« 
Ottoi^**  Ftft  IV.  bf  Frederick  W.  DnlMncer. 
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Among  the  remodies  having  in  view  the  retention  of 
our  present  nominating  machinery  may  be  mentioned 
the  "subward^^  scheme,  the  plan  of  proportional  and 
minority  representation,  and  the  legalization  of  the 
caucus.  Each  of  these  methods  assumes  the  convention 
system  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  our  party  organization 
and  seeks  to  re-establish  the  people  in  power  by  perfect- 
ing the  machinery  through  which  the  representative 
principle  involved  is  put  in  operation,  without  in  any 
way  destroying  its  essential  features. 

The  "sub-ward"  scheme  *  seeks  to  overcome  the  dijE 
culties  which  are  peculiar  to  dty  nominations,  and 
which  are  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  of  the 
masses  with  the  candidates  and  their  consequent  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  merits  and  capacity  of  the  men  running 
for  office.  The  ordinary  ward  is  to  bo  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  precincts,  each  to  send  delegates  to  a 
ward  convention,  which  would  in  turn  send  delegates  to 
a  county  convention.  This  scheme  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  relative  acquaintance  of  the  people 
within  a  certain  geographical  unit,  increases  as  the  unit 
decreases  in  size.  In  other  words,  our  acquaintances 
are  most  numerous  around  our  homes.  The  closer  the 
circle  approaches  our  firesides  the  larger  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  within  it  which  we  know.  It 
also  involves  the  principle  of  representation,  or  dele- 
gated authority.  What  was  already  a  double  election  is 
to  be  made  a  triple  election.  The  advantage  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  supposed  to  be  that  through  this  filter- 
ing of  popular  suffrage,  popular  feeling  would  be  con- 
siderably restricted,  while  it  was  expected  that  the  eleo- 

*  Forum,  Januaiy,  1887. 
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tors  would  be  a  select  body,  of  higher  intelligenoe  than 
the  masses^  and  hence  better  qualified  to  choose  the  public 
servants.  However  these  apparent  advantages  of  the 
scheme  were  entirely  disproven  by  practical  operation. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  sys- 
tem was  long  in  use  in  the  cily  of  Philadelphia,  and 
there  proved  a  complete  failure.^  In  that  city  each  ward 
was  divided  into  twenty  ^'election  divisionSy''  each  divis- 
ion sending  one  delegate  to  a  ^'ward  convention,"  and 
each  ''ward  convention"  electing  three  delegates  to  a 
county  convention. 

The^^i^poftxpnal  and  minority  representation 
schemes,  which  are  being  so  enthusiastically  urged  by 
sniairSands  of  supporters,  can  only  indirectly  be  classed 
nnder  the  nomination  reform  schemes.  They,  however, 
join  very  readily  in  the  cry  for  better  representation  in 
our  nominating  institutions.'  It  is  true,  we  want  better 
representation,  but  this  we  cannot  get  by  merely  extend- 
ing the  right  thereto  to  minorities.  The  trouble  is  that 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  majority,  and  who  possess 
the  right  of  representaticm,  are  often  denied  its  exercise 
under  the  present  system.  What  we  need  is  a  change 
that  will  revive  the  power  of  a  dormant  right  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  minority  or  propor- 
tional representation  should  be  foimd  expedient  and 
wise,  the  ''right  to  representation"  which  will  then  once 
more  possess  content,  meaning,  and  power,  may  also  be 
extended  to  minorities.    Before  that  day  oxnes,  minor- 

I  Fomm,  JaatwiTt  tKff,  p.  408. 

*Boine  vrltara  liope  for  decided  luipro*euAeuto  orer  preeent  ooadttloBl  of 
iMwnteefkw  by  talrodoctaff  proportloaal  repreemUUloa  wtthln  the  |MUtj,  and 
tlm  gMng  **«qoAl  effect  to  eseh  toU  oMt  at  a  prUnaiy.**  Sea 
Aectloiii^  p>.  tt. 
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ity  representation  is  a  farce, — an  empty  badge  of  de- 
mocracy.* Let  us  first  place  in  power  the  brother  of  the 
majority  with  the  firm  assurance  that  he  will  not  for- 
get his  brother  of  the  minority.  The  primary  question 
involved,  therefore^  is  not  that  of  a  right,  for  that  is 
granted,  but  of  a  proper  method  for  the  exercise  of  that 
right.    We  have,  but  we  cannot  enjoy. 

As  to  the  schemes  of  minority  representation  them* 
selves,  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  them  may  be  read, 
reread,  and  lingeringly  dwelt  upon  without  in  any 
alarming  way  endangering  one's  ignorance  as  to  their 
nature.  Many  are  so  complex  and  so  laboriously  studied 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  most  voters,  under  any  such  system, 
would  pass  to  their  graves  without  having  mastered 
even  its  first  details,  while  among  the  professional  poli- 
ticians there  would  arise  a  class  of  experts  who,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  party  strength  and  of  possible  com- 
binations, would  bring  about  some  startling  results  in 
the  way  of  minority  representations.  Success  cannot  at- 
tend such  schemes,  for  complexity  and  indirectness  are 
the  difficulties  of  our  present  systenu*  Before  any  such 
plan  can  be  safely  inaugurated,  it  is  necessary  to  rescue 
I)olitics  from  political  combinations  and  "machine"  rule, 
which  thrive  upon  our  present  nominating  institutions.' 

Much  is  hoped  from  the  legalization  of  the  caucus. 
This  institution  is  declared  by  many  to  be  the  source  of 
all  evil,  because  of  its  extra-legal  position.    Hence  it  is 

I  Wb«re  "machine '*  politics  obtolns  we  oertainlj  bare  minority  repreeent** 
tion  of  A  decidedly  pronounced  form. 

'  Some  comparatively  simple  schemes  which  do  great  credit  to  their  orlgina* 
tors  hare  also  been  constructed. 

•  For  other  schemes,  such  as  the  multi-delegate  conrention  plan,  and  the  ie- 
lectioii  of  delegates  by  lot,  see  Arena,  June,  1807;  and  for  tha  flm,  aaoood  and 
third  dioioe  system,  see  Remsen  on  Primary  Elections. 
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proposed  to  remedy  the  difficultiee  by  giving  it  a  setting 
in  law,  and  ao  thoroughly  surrounding  it  with  legal  safe- 
guards as  to  insure  its  proper  operation.  But  caucus  re* 
form  is  idla^  While  thereby  scmie  of  the  ^'extenuating 
circumstances"  would  be  removed,  the  main  mark  would 
be  missed.'  In  the  previous  discussion  of  the  caucus 
and  the  convention  system,'  it  was  shown  that  while  the 
caucus  is  undoubtedly  the  source  of  some  of  the  evils  of 
modem  politics,  the  convention  which  follows  it  gives 
rise  to  many  more,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  a  simpUfi- 
cation  of  our  present  system  through  its  reconstruction 
upon  a  less  intricate  and  more  direct  plan.  As  in  com- 
plexity and  indirectness  there  is  weakness,  so  in  sim- 
plicity and  directness  there  is  strength. 

The  l^alization  of  the  caucus  is  often  largely  a  sem- 
blance of  reform,  because  many  of  the  "reformers"  act 
under  false  pretenses.*  That  the  soKjalled  "caucus  re- 
form" does  not  seriously  endanger  the  power  of  political 
combinations  is  manifest  from  the  increasing  corruption 
of  the  caucuses  or  primaries  in  spite  of  the  general  en- 
actment of  caucus  laws  throughout  the  country.  The 
main  machinery  which  forms  their  stronghold  remains 
untouched.  Uence  to  cater  to  the  growing  demand  for 
reform  they  encourage  caucus  laws,  and  thus  hope  to 
satisfy  the  popular  cry,  which  unsatisfied  might  lead 
to  a  thorough  and  complete  reform,  and  thus  to  their 
ultimate  destruction.*  "The  'machine,'  already  in  some 
instances  anticipating  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of 

•  Addrm  by  &  M.  La  FoUeUe.  Cliic««o  UntTeraity.  1801 

•  BaUm  IB  QTClopediA  of  PoL  ScL.  VoL  8«  ix  Sia. 
•8m  PL  41. 

^▲riM.  JiUM,  1887,  p.  1014. 

•Boiv,  lEL,  ▲BMrtcAD  Prtsnary  Sjitem,  p.  SflL 
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its  foimdatian,  under  the  mask  of  cauctiB  reform  is 
seeking  to  satisfy  public  interest  and  save  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  caucus  essential  to  'machine'  manipulation 
and  supremacy/'*  It  aims  to  preserve  enough  of  the 
body  to  save  the  souL  It  reforms  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  liva 

The  reforms  which  contemplate  the  abolition  of  the 
present  system,  aim  at  something  simpler  and  more  di- 
reot  Because  they  are  important  and  sweeping,  they  are 
often  stigmatized  as  radical  and  unreasonable.  !M!any  of 
them  have  been  tried  with  varying  success  under  widely 
different  conditions.  Several  of  them,  the  "Clark  sys- 
tem," the  scheme  of  the  "open  book,"  and  the  direct  pri- 
mary, will  be  reviewed. 

The  Clark  system  is  novel  and  untried,  and  unlike 
any  other.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  enthusi- 
astically urged  by  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark  of  Oswego,  New 
York.^  It  applies  to  municipal  elections  only.  Registra- 
tion books  are  to  be  kept  open  for  one  week  beginning 
with  the  first  Monday  of  September.  The  names  of  all 
registered  voters  in  each  election  district  are  printed 
upon  separate  and  similar  cards,  and  placed  in  "panels," 
indiscriminately  mingled  together.  They  are  then 
drawn  out  one  by  one  by  the  city  clerk.  The  first  seventy 
names  thus  drawn  form  an  arbitrary  group  called  a  "pri- 
mary election  constituency."  The  next  seventy  names 
compose  a  similar  group,  etc  In  this  way  all  the  voters 
of  an  election  district  are  divided  into  artificial  con- 
stituencies.   Each  voter  is  then  given  notice  through  the 

>  AddKH,  R.  M.  LftroDetta,  Chicago  UnlTonitj,  1800. 

*  For  A  thorough  ezpoattion  of  the  plan  and  for  an  elaborate  diact— loo  of  tta 
adTaatagea,  aee  **The  Machine  AboUahed,'*  which  came  from  the  originator^ 
pen  in  1900. 
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mailfl  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  hia  oon- 
stituencj  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  an  ^^electoral  dale* 
gate."  All  the  electoral  delegates  within  one  election 
district  form  what  is  called  a  ^'district  college  of  elect- 
ors." These  electors  must  meet  and  organize  within  one 
week  after  their  election,  and  are  empowered  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  all  members  to  appoint  ''in  their  own  time 
and  manner"  the  aldermen  and  all  other  elective  officers 
chosen  in  the  wards.  Similarly  all  the  elecUMral  dele- 
gates chosen  in  the  city  form  a  "city  college  of  electors" 
with  the  power  ''to  choose  and  appoint  the  mayor  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  city  at  large,  as  are  or  may  be 
by  law  elective/'  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  eleotiye 
(^cers.  Any  college  of  electors  may  be  called  together 
at  any  time  to  fill  a  vacancy  among  the  municipal  (^Boers 
subject  to  it,  or  to  remove  any  officer  and  appoint  an- 
other. New  electoral  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  every 
three  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  does  away  with  our  p^ 
manent  primary  constituencies,  or  caucuses,  and  re- 
places them  by  arbitrary  groups  small  enough  to  deliber- 
ate together.  It  abolishes  all  city  elections,  destroys  all 
party  organizations,  and  substitutes  a  different  type  of 
convention.  Since  no  voter  can  f orsee  to  what  particular 
group  he  will  belong,  previous  imderstandings  and  or- 
ganizations under  "machine  control"  are  entirely  fore- 
stalled. The  delegates  are  chosen  in  calm,  secluded 
bodies,  and  exercise  their  powers  as  they  see  fit  Every 
office  holder  retains  his  position  at  will  of  the  power 
which  appoints  him.  There  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of 
this  plan  which  stamps  it  with  absolute  failure.  It  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  its  trial  would  probably  not  in  any 
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way  be  fraught  with  sericms  disaster.  However  the 
tremendous  powers  which  are  lodged  in  the  electoral 
colleges  would  expose  those  bodies  to  the  worst  influ- 
ences of  corrupt  politics.  Gkyvemment  would  be  made 
laigely  the  select  occupation  of  a  few^  removed  from  the 
thought  and  interest  of  the  masses,  and  brought  to  their 
attention  only  in  an  unimportant  form  once  in  every 
three  years. 

The  ^^open  book  method^^  contains  the  germs  of  the 
direct  vote  system,  and  was  tried  at  about  the  same  time 
that  direct  primaries  were  first  tried  in  Crawford  county, 
Pennsylvania.  The  New  York  Nation*  speaks  as  fol- 
lows concerning  this  plan:  "As  early  as  1868  a  new 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  caucus  nominations  was  tried  by 
the  Republican  party.  Among  the  Democrats  nomina- 
tions by  caucus  had  worked  reasonably  well,  because  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  was  somewhat  low,  and  the  thinking  as  well  as  the 
management  being  done  mainly  by  leaders,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  strict  discipline.  But  the 
Republican  party  was  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas 
whose  members  would  reason  about  things.  The  cau- 
cuses had  become  strongholds  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
and  were  but  sparsely  attended.  In  this  predicament  the 
plan  of  keeping  open  books  in  which  any  Republican 
could  at  his  leisure  inscribe  his  own  name,  and  the  name 
of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  was  adopted,  and  turned 
out  fairly  successful."  Another  writer  says:  "The 
method  proposed  has  been  to  keep  open  books  in  which 
a  member  of  a  party,  at  his  leisure,  could  inscribe  his 
own  name  and  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choica 

1  July  8, 1868. 
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It  was  put  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Bepub* 
lican  party.  The  result  was  disappointing;  there  was  al- 
ways a  prior  caucus."  * 

This  method  possessed  some  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  direct  vote  plan.  It  did  away  with  all  cau- 
cuses and  conventions  and  enabled  every  voter  to  cast  hi» 
ballot  directly  for  his  choice  without  the  intervention  of 
a  delegate  through  whom  his  voice  might  be  entirely 
lost  The  main  diiBculty  with  the  system  was  its  ex- 
treme informality,  and  the  absence  of  all  important  reg^ 
ulations  as  to  its  conduct,  whereby  too  much  leeway  was 
given  to  the  l€^ading  spirits  in  the  party. 

The  direct  primary  which  occupies  the  foreground  in 
the  present  study  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  Parts  H 
and  III.  It  abolishes  all  caucuses  and  eonventions,  and 
makes  every  voter  directly  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  he  casts  his  nominating  vote.  The  wisdom  of 
adopting  such  a  system  at  once  raises  the  question  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  direct  and  indirect 
nominations.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  latter  have 
already  been  briefly  suggested.*  It  is  well  to  fix  in  mind 
the  essential  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  real- 
ized. If  the  impulsiveness  of  popular  feeling  is  to  be  re- 
strained, and  if  a  more  careful  and  enlightened  choice 
is  to  be  made  by  the  delegate  than  would  be  possible  by 
the  voter,  the  delegate  must  go  to  the  convention  unin- 
structed.  lie  must  be  absolutely  free  to  exercise  his 
judgment  as  he  sees  fit  If  he  is  not  free,  if  he  is  bound 
by  instructions  to  vote  in  a  particular  way,  then  the 
main  advantages  of  indirect  over  direct  nominations  fall 

I R.  H.  Dmm,  ronun,  Jantuuy,  1867.  •  8m  pi  97. 
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away.  The  delegate  is  then  nothing  but  a  'living  bal- 
lot" expressing  the  wishes  of  the  voter,  certain  and 
Bure,^  in  the  convention,  just  as  the  direct  primary  bal- 
lot does  so  in  black  on  white.  ^  Both  the  paper  and  the 
'^urnan  ballots"  are  in  such  cases  but  mechanisms 
through  which  the  voter  directly  and  fixedly  exercises 
his  Hght  of  suffrage,  the  only  difference  being  that  while 
in  case  of  the  direct  jrimary  the  effect  jxf  his  vote  is 
known  when  th6jprimary_dection  returns  are  made,  in 
case  of  the  convention  of  instructed  del^ates  the  publio 
cannot  know  of  the  outcome  until  after  their  meeting. 
In  such  cases  there  can  be  no  more  enlightened  choice, 
and  but  little  restraint  of  popular  feeling,  inasmuch  as 
the  decision  of  the  instructed  delegate  is  presumably  the 
decision  of  the  voter.  The  chances  of  a  violation  of  in- 
structions cannot  be  considered  as  an  argument  against 
this  point,  although  it  strikes  a  vital  blow  at  the  wisdom 
and  expedicQcy  of  modem  instructed  delegate  conven- 
tions. 

It  follows  that  if  the  delegate  is  to  go  uninstructed  the 
voter  must  not  let  politics  get  into  his  choice,  but  must 
determine  his  ballot  by  a  private  estimate  of  the  capacity 
and  intelligence  of  the  man.  The  supposition  must  be 
that  he  will  not  ocoipy  his  thoughts  with  political  opin- 
ions and  measures,  or  political  men,  but  will  be  guided 
by  his  personal  respect  for  some  private  individual  to 
whom  he  will  give  a  general  power  of  attorney  to  act  for 
him.  His  object  must  be  to  choose  a  good  chooser, — one 
who  can  and  will  grapple  successfully  and  in  deference 

*  Obedtattoe  to  tnatmotlons  is  unmied,  tlMnigh,  ••  wfll  be  ihowii  later,  thcjare 
in  nuuiy  oaaee  Tlolated,  and  beiioe  defeat  their  own  purpoae. 

*Beport  <d  Katlonal  OoBferenoa  oa  Practical  Primary  Mectton  Befonn,  p.  108. 
18961 
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to  the  voter's  wishes,  with  the  questions  of  nominaticMi 
which  may  come  up  for  consideratioiL 

Such  an  exercise  of  the  suffrage  would  fail  to  encour- 
age public  spirit,  to  stimulate  public  interest,  and  to 
arouse  true  patriotism.  It  would  remove  politics  in  its 
most  salient  forms  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  large  body 
of  voters,  and  would  make  it  the  most  select  occupation 
of  the  few.  For  a  voter  to  take  any  interest  whatever  in 
merely  naming  the  worthiest  person  to  elect  another  ac- 
/  cording  to  his  judgment,  implies  a  zeal  for  what  is  ri^t 
in  the  abstract,  an  habitual  principle  of  duty  for  the 
sake  of  duty,  which  is  possible  only  to  persons  of  a 
rather  high  grade  of  cultivation,  who  by  the  very  posses- 
sion of  it  show  that  they  may  be,  and  deserve  to  be, 
trusted  with  political  power  in  a  more  direct  shape.^ 

In  conclusion  we  may  therefore  say  that  if  the  main 
advantages  claimed  for  indirect  nomination  are  to  be 
realized,  the  delegate  must  act  unhampered  by  instmo- 
tions.'  There  arises  however  as  an  objection  to  this  tlia 
fact  that  a  healthy  interest  in  public  affairs  would  be 
dampened  or  destroyed.  If  on  the  other  hand  delegates 
are  instructed,  the  difficulty  just  mentioned  would  be 
overcome,  but  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  indirect  plan 
would  be  lost  Besides  this,  the  ^'indirect"  nomination 
through  instructed  delegates,  which,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  when  honestly  conducted,  is  practically  di^reet 
nomination,  possesses  numerous  disadvantages  over  the 
simpler  plan  of  direct  nomination  by  a  primary  vote. 
Not  only  does  the  former  system  maintain  in  operation 
a  huge  and   intricate  convention  system,  involving  a 

>  XOU,  J.  R..  ReprMenUUlre  OoTemmofit.     mo. 

*  It  to  a  weUkoown  faot  tbAt  the  Instructtnc  of  delcvatcs  to  nnniincw  alfto 

t  tlmA. 
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great  ecgpenditnre  of  money,  and  n  hftflvy  It^fl  ^f  timft 
and  energy^utJn  addition  to  this  it  ia  not  as  safe  a 
plan^__Ther6  will  always  exist  thft  posaihilities  of  a 
jiolaid(Mi^jrin^^  jidlfiil.  disohartienofl^ 

or  through  bribery  or^  corruption,  which  would  in  ever j 
case  defeat^the  operation  of  ^lejcheme.  How  great 
these  possibilities  are  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
discuflsi^of 


e^nventioQ  sys^S?.*  -^  r^(y^<^ 
mf^  vieitr  dE%e  vo^e^intelligeTic^ 


the  direct  nomination  plan  also  presents  a  veiy  f  avor- 
aUe  aspect    The  voter*whoLcan_-^ist  an  intelligent  bal- 
lot  for  each  of  many  classes  of  delegates  and  vote  for 
men  who  may  sfrfely  be  trusted  with  tne  f  r^^  ^|)]oiriA"?i;r| 
candidates  unhampered  by  instructionSy  possesses  si 
cient  intelligence  to  exercise  that  choice  directly.    Not 


that  ^  TT^'C^^  '^'^^  TnfllrA  inifttftkflflj  hnt  fhnt  fihese  WQuld    > 

not  be  as  serious  in  their  final  consequences,  and  would 
not  misrepresent  his  actual  intentionsl^^shes  to  as 

select^  or^thwMirhO 

^^machux^''^  aflnegCeTSdrwho  would  be  subjected  to  the 


many^SffrupGttgpowers  which  modem  politics  pro- 
vifla- 

what  we  need,  therefore,  Is  a  system  of  noTyiiTi^tjgi 
which  wiUj^ft^^hlish^ 


»le  in  powoLJmd  cpable 

them,  notto govern, but rathgc4» choosp tbosajghBLahall^ 


/ 


_  j^" 


govern  for  thenL  /Such  an  arrangement  would  n< 
place  our  msHlGlions  and  our  government  at  the  m( 
of  the  *Wruly  and  ignorant  masses,^^  but  it  would  re- 
move ^em^Sc^ii  J  the  control  of  selfish,  unscrupulous, 
and  despotic  political  oombinationsi  and  put  them  into 
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the  hands  of  an  energetic  people,  highly  interested  in 
their  own  welfare,  generally  sympathetic  with  the 
deeper  principles  of  hnmanity,  and  hopeful  in  the  prom- 
ises of  a  bright  future, — for  such  we  Americans  ara. 

In  thi^  eountry^  where  Ae  average  intelligence  of  the 
population  is  high,  the  g^eral  judgmeni  ot  the  "masses 
as  expressed  at  the  polls,  always  strikes  somewhere  near 
to  the  truth,  and  is  a  result  of  considerable  reliance. 
It  is  true  we  have  a  limited  number  of  ignorant  voters 
who  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  whose  opinion 
clouds  and  vitiates  the  best  judgment  of  some  of  the 
more  enlightened  at  the  polls.  This  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate condition,  but  it  is  an  equally  nat;ural  one.  In 
a  republic  like  ours,  the  lower  classes  can  no  more  be 
eliminated  than  they  can  be  ignored.  They  must  be 
listened  to^  and  reckoned  with.  CJertainly  they  are  as 
well  qualified  to  vote  at  a  primary  as  at  a  general  elee- 
tion.  They  possess  sufficient  consciousness  of  their  in* 
dividual  importance  and  rights  to  resent  disfranchise- 
ment with  a  rebellious  spirit,  which  might  lead  to  seri- 
ous complications  in  government  and  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  country.  While  the  restriction  of  political  ri^ts 
to  the  more  educated  classes  might  bo  highly  desirable, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  democratic  spirit,  and 
would  subvert  the  basic  principles  of  government^  by 
establishing  an  educational  aristocracy,  limited  in  num- 
bers, and  free  to  follow  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  its 
own  class,  with  the  attending  danger  of  degenerating 
into  a  plutocracy  through  lust  of  power  and  wealth* 

This  it  must  be  admitted  is  largely  speculation)  for 
we  shall  undoubtedly  continue  to  move  on  as  we  havo 
in  the  past,  not  as  a  class,  but  as  a  people, — a  people 
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who  are  not  all  wise,  nor  all  ignorant,  but  who  are  more 
^mae  than  ignorant,  and  who  will  ever  seek  to  mould 
their  institutions  so  as  to  minimize  the  evils  of  ignor- 
ance, and  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  wisdom,  by  re- 
specting the  rights  of  every  man  and  giving  him  a  voice 
and  a  hearing  as  long  as  his  ideas  do  not  threaten  the 
public  welfare,  though  ultimately  he  may  be  overruled. 
In  this  way  the  best  results  of  republican  principles  are 
attained.  All  are  heard,  but  the  greater  numbers  rula 
All  are  free  to  express  their  opinions,  all  are  satisfied, 
but  the  result  is  a  fusion,  a  combination,  which  repre- 
sents the  best  that  we  as  a  people  can  do.  We  all  err, — 
the  wise  man  as  well  as  the  fool,  the  radical  as  well  as 
the  conservative,  but  we  do  not  all  err  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  wise  man's  weakness  may  be  the  fooPs 
strength.  The  impetuous  temper  of  the  radical  is  re- 
strained by  the  slow,  keeping  qualities  of  the  conserva- 
tive, while  the  plodding,  impeding  spirit  of  the  con- 
servative receives  a  healthy  stimulus  from  the  uncurbed, 
progressive  leaps  of  the  radical  Each  is  a  helpmate 
to  the  other. 

If,  then,  we  can  create  and  maintain  institutions 
which  will  secure  the  happy  blending  of  ipiorance  and 
wisd(Mn,  the  predominance  of  the  latter  will  insure  to  us 
the  best  results  possible  at  the  present  stage  of  democ- 
racy.  AjiS.  if  we  can  evolve  nominating^  institutions^ 
whi^will  give  each  of  us  a  positive  vote,  conditions 
will  have  been  considerably  improved,  for  while  gov- 


ernment by  the  best  of  us  is  better  than  government 
the  rest  of  us,  the  rest  of  us  cannot  be  ignored;  and 
govemment  by  allot  us  who  are  interested  in  our  own 
affairs^  is  better  than  government  by  a  few  of  us  who 
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,ve  combined  in  power  for  ^Iotv  and  private  gain,  and 
who  overlook  the  public  welfareln  a  selfiah  seardnifter 
pergonal  ambitions.  TTlJ^l^^jj[^  it  ia  better  tcTKavS 
people  in  power  than  to  have  ^|ie  ^^machine^^  in  power, 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  BETTER  PRIMARIES. 

The  development  of  the  caucus  and  convention  sys- 
tem, from  an  institution  purely  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative in  character,  to  one  largely  undemocratic, 
corrupt,  and  "machine-ridden,"  has  already  been 
sketched.  This  change,  it  has  been  indicated,  came 
about  through  the  inability  of  our  political  system  to 
withstand  the  many  powerful  and  corrupting  forces 
which  the  tremendous  development  of  our  industries, 
and  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  population  brought 
into  play.  The  struggle  for  power  which  accompanied 
this  development  was  carried  into  every  field  of  activity, 
and  nowhere  waa  success  greater  than  in  the  field  of 
politics,  where  Hie  'Tx)6s"  and  "machine"  even  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic  established  their  strong- 
holds. 

Opposition  to  this  tendency  toward  one-man-power 
in  politics  naturally  developed  immediately,  and  numer- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  stay  its  progress.  Some  of 
these,  which  have  already  been  discussed,  were  found 
to  have  been  more  or  less  failures ;  but  there  remains 
one  which  in  scope  and  character  far  outstrips  all  others, 
and  which  bids  well  to  successfully  solve  tlie  problem. 
This  is  the  reform  of  the  primary  through  tb^  infttib^tfrwi 
of  a  system  oj  direct  vote  which  in  itecoi|^>1ftt/a>  -fnrm 
entirely  abolishes  all  caucuses  and  oonventions,  and  re- 
places them  by  primary  elections  held  upon  the  same 
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basis  as  general  elections,  and  enabling  eacb  voter  to 
directly  express  his  choice  for  any  candidate,  delegate, 
or  party  oommittceman,  by  means  of  a  primary  election 
ballot  around  which  all  the  safeguards  of  the  Austral- 
ian ballot  system  have  been  thrown. 

This  movement  for  better  primaries  hadotsorigiii  al- 
most _hal£-a^centu.rjL^g5i-M^  ^^  1866  foimd  its  first  leg- 
islative  expression  through  the  enactment  of  a  very  im- 
perfect statute  in  California  which  regulated  the  method 
of  selectiiig  delegates,  and  threw  a  few  safeguards 
around  primary  meetings.  In  1868  the  Crawford  county 
system  was  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871, 
and  1872,  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  local  acts 
regulating  the  direct  primaries  in  a  most  imperfect  man- 
ner. From  then  on,  primary  legislation  of  all  sorts  has 
been  continually  on  the  increase,  a  special  stimulus  hav- 
ing been  received  through  the  inauguration  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system. 

The  primary  reform  is  closely  related  to  the  Austral- 
ian  ballot  reform,  both  being  part  of  the  general  reform 
of  our  election  machinery,  for  the  election  of  an  officer 
may  be  looked  up>on  as  beginning  with  his  nomination  m 
the  party  caucus,  or  with  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
nominating  convention.  Both  reforms  aim  at  an  im- 
provement of  these  two  steps  in  the  process  of  election, 
and  while  the  movement  for  better  primaries  was.  oi 
earlier  origin  than  that  for  a  better  ballot,  the  latter  was 
the  first  to  be  successfully  completed.  It  was  accom- 
plished in  about  one  decade,  from  18S2  to  1892,  and 
resulted  in  the  purification  of  the  general  elections 
thnni^h  their  leiralization,  and  their  removal  from  party 
control,  by  placing  them  within  the  pale  of  the  law^ 
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thereby  making  them  public  institutions,  through  which 
every  voter  was  enabled  to  cast  a  secret  and  independent 
ballot  for  the  candidate  who  had  been  nominated.  Like 
the  impulse  that  gave  us  a  better  ballot,  the  primary 
reform  movement  is  spontaneous  and  widespread ;  there 
is  the  same  rising  of  the  body  electorate,  which  several 
decades  before  had  cried  for  better  elections;  there  is 
the  same  progressive  movement  for  something  better, 
and  the  same  willingness  on  the  part  of  progressive  l^s- 
lators  to  give  statutory  expression  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  differences, 
which  not  only  make  the  primary  reform  more  uncer- 
tain, but  more  difficult.  The  primary  problem  is  with- 
out extended  solution  in  any  part  of  the  world.  More 
than  that,  it  is  distinctively  a  question  of  American 
politics.  Nowhere  beyond  this  country  can  the  finger  of 
experience  be  placed  to  indicate  a  sure  way  out  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  surround  our  modem  primaries.  In 
case  of  the  election  reform,  which  required  a  system 
based  on  formal  registration,  and  which  guaranteed  a 
secret  ballot  and  an  honest  coimt,  it  was  but  necessary  to 
copy  the  statutes  of  Australian  legislators.  There,  in 
the  land  of  the  kangaroo,  the  problem  had  already  been 
solved,  and  experience  could  point  with  certainty  to 
success  wherever  the  system  might  be  adopted. 

Moreover,  before  our  ballot  laws  went  into  effect,  the 
system   of    electing    officers    was  practically   unifogr~ 

throngh^iit  tViA  InnH^  tki\A  a  rniifrtrm  rppfiftHy  r>fvnlH  be  ap- 
plied,  while  Our.ca^^<^^i«  ayftfj^mftj  thft  not^fiflft  fftr^iJTgjj^  thft^ 

officers  chosen,  the  manner  of  choosing,  the  test  of  party 
affiliation  theij^Tialifications^  for  participation^  vary  not 
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merely  from  State  to  State,  but  from  city  to  oiiy;  and 
sometimes  even  from  village  to  village.^  Eack  State  has 
its  own  peculiar  oonvention  system,  which  resembles  that 
of  its  neighbor  only  along  general  principles.  Hegistra- 
tion  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  vary  widely.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is  no  rc^stration  whatever;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts voters  register  but  once  every  ten  years ;  while 
in  many  States  annual  r^stration  is  required.  Hence 
a  national  law  is  out  of  the  question,  while  state  laws 
must  be  modeled  to  the  political  institutions  and  oon- 
ditions  of  the  particular  States  in  which  they  are  to 
operata 

The  politician  is  more  vitally  affected  by  tb^  pynm^iy 
reform  than  hewaa  by  the  ballot  y^-f^^nn  While  the 
latter  deprived  him  of  a  prosperous  field  of  work,  it  left 
open  the  largely  unworked,  and  imp>ortant  field  of  nom- 
ination. Previously  his  efforts  had  been  largely  directed 
toward  the  election,  because  it  offered  a  most  convenient 
and  immediate  means  of  achieving  his  purposes.  Hence 
while  ho  resisted  the  Australian  ballot  reform,  the  cau- 
cnis  and  the  convention  still  remained  open  to  a  success- 
ful occupation.  But  now  the  primary  reform  is  to  oust 
him  from  his  last  stronghold.  Beyond  its  bounds  his 
future  looks  dark.  To  deprive  him  of  the  caucus  and 
oonvention  system,  means  to  deprive  him  of  his  most 
fertile  field  of  operation.  Hence,  while  he  deceivingly 
professes  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  ''of  those  endless, 
new-fangled  de\4ces  for  the  destruction  of  individual 
liberty,"  called  direct  primary  laws,  he  is  fully  aware  of 
their  import,  and  diligently  strews  the  way  of  the  re- 
former \i4th  stumbling  blocks,     ta8^|||||^^hM  appaals 
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of  liberty,  and  raised  under  the  mask  of  public  opinion 
and  popular  sentiment 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  probably  be  clear 
why  there  is  diversity  in  the  direct  primary  laws  pro- 
posed or  enacted  in  the  different  States.  The  absence 
of  a  single  positive  remedy  leaves  room  for  wide  specu- 
lation ;  the  imix>S8ibility  of  national  regulation  of  nom- 
inating systems  for  purely  state  offices,  leaves  the  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  States,  hence  each  State  must 
enact  its  own  primary  laws ;  the  methods  of  "machine" 
opposition  are  endless,  and  call  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
promises; the  caucus  and  convention  systems  are  not 
alike;  party  customs  differ  widely;  the  constitutional 
requirements  respecting  "elections  authorized  by  law" 
are  peculiar  to  each  State;  registration  laws  are  dis- 
similar; and  sectional  ideas  of  proper  laws,  divergent 
For  all  these  reasons  the  primary  election  laws,  which 
have  come  up  for  consideration,  have  differed  widely 
even  in  some  essential  features.  To  say  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  laws  must  necessarily  be  a  f  aihire  sim- 
ply because  it  happens  to  differ  from  its  neighbor,  is 
to  utterly  ignore  the  practical  requirements  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  the  different  States. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  specific  Evidence  of  the 
f^rowtfi  of  prin;iary  rftfornij — to  that  most  excellent  and 
permanent  time-keeper  of  progress,  the  statute  book. 
After  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot  system,  it  was  found  that  the  evils  in  our  election 
machinery  had  been  but  partially  remedied.  While  the 
voter  was  free  to  cast  his  ballot  as  he  chose  at  the  general 
election,  it  was  still  possible,  and  often  happened,  that 
the  man  for  whom  he  had  to  vote  was  placed  upon  the 
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ticket  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity  by  a  '^machine-con- 
trolled"  caucus  or  convention*  This  is  very  generally 
the  case  at  the  present  time^  and  as  long  as  our  defective 
nominating  machinery  continues,  we  can  imfortunately 
but  partially  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  Australian 
ballot  system  would  otherwise  insure.  The  ballot  re- 
form needs  the  primary  reform  to  complete  it  The 
vital  question  is,  what  sort  of  a  reform  shall  it  be  ?  At- 
tempts have  been  made  in  many  directions.  Reform  cau- 
cus laws  have  been  enacted  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  country.  In  character  they  have  differed  widely. 
In  operation  they  have  been  chiefly  failures,  for  in  spite 
of  these  laws  our  caucuses  and  our  primaries  have  grown 
more  corrupt  and  our  conventions  more  '^maohine- 
ridden." 

The  main  reasons  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  have 
already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  "political 
combinations."  It  was  seen  that  the  power  of  **ma- 
chines"  and  'n:x)sses"  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  wealth  and  population  are  con- 
centrated, even  extending  its  baneful  influences  into  the 
rural  districts.  Disgust  with  "machine-controlled"  gov- 
ernment has  increased  the  stay-at-home  vote  to  discour- 
aging proporiions.^  In  addition  to  this,  through  the 
institution  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  the  tremend- 
ous corrupting  forces  which  had  been  concentrated  at 
the  general  elections,  were  forced  to  find  other  fields, 
and  naturally  wore  transferred  to  our  nominating  ma- 
chinery, where  they  found  fruitful  soil  in  the  extra-legal 
caucus  and  the  party  nominating  convention.  There 
was  nothing  to  oppose  them  here,  and  so  they  boldly  ea- 
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tered  that  sacred  citadel  of  rights,  in  which  wore  en- 
shrined the  caucus  and  the  convention, — those  party  in- 
stitutions, which  opponents  of  reform  claimed  the  hand 
of  law  might  not  touch  without  infringing  upon  the 
proper  liberties  of  the  political  parties. 

What  more  could  the  ^^machine'^  wish  for  \^  protefi- 
tion  than  the  cover  of  this  false  notion  of  the  political 
liberty  of  parties  ?  Should  a  legblatuTe  ^CTXjhanoe^  be 
bold  enough  to  attempt  the  passage  of  a  good  primary 
law,  which  would  take  the  politician  off  his  feet,  alftEat 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  set  every  "ward-heeler''  and  oor- 
rupt  demagogue  to  wringing  his  hands  and  to  crying  out 


tooeluded  crowds  of  party  men  that  theirTTBerties  are 
being  destroyed ;  that  the  party  of  their  aflBliationls~o] 
the  verge  of  being  shackled  by  a  despotic,  reform  legis- 
lature; that  the  time  is  there  to  act  and  to  opposa  Such 
ruses,  experience  has  shown,  have  frequently  met  with 
temporary  success.  Even  to-day  we  find  that  false  no- 
tion of  liberty  befuddling  the  minds  of  many  men  who 
oppose  the  movement  for  better  primaries,  and  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  and  complete  primary  laws 
which  give  our  political  parties  a  thorough  legal  setting, 
as  an  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  parties, 
and  upon  the  rights  of  their  members. 

Under  cover  of  such  ideas  corruption  prospered  in 
the  convention,  as  well  as  in  the  primaiy.  Where~pfl^ 
mary  laws  were  passed,  they  f  requenfly^merely  legalized 
the  action  of  the  primary,  and  thus  clothed  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  party  which  controlled  such  action, 
with  the  power  of  law.  Whether  under  such  conditions 
the  primary  was  improved,  depended  upon  the  rules 
prescribed  for  its  conduct ;  whether  the  rules  were  good 
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or  bad,  depended  upon  the  authority  which  made  thencu 
Wherever  party  organization  was  in  the  hands  of  politi- 
cal combinations,  and  ^nx>sses/'  and  this  was,  and  is, 
the  case  in  most  of  our  cities,  and,  indeed,  in  many  rural 
districts,  the  niles  were  bad*  and  aimed  at  the  protection 
of  the  corrupted  power  which  made  them.  L^slation 
of  this  more  or  less  imperfect  character  was  put  upon  the 
statute  books  of  California,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  before  1880.  Only  the  local 
acts  of  Pennsylvania  of  1871  and  1872,  concerned  them- 
selves with  direct  primaries.  Not  until  1880  was  there 
further  legislation  up>on  this  subject  In  that  year  a 
new  landmark  was  set  in  direct  primary  legislation 
through  the  enactment  of  an  optional  law,  applying  to 
the  counties  of  Harrison,  Bourbon,  Campbell,  and  Ken- 
ton of  Kentucky. 

From  1880  to  1890  optional  direct  primary  laws  were 
enacted  in  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  and  Neb- 
raska, while  a  compulsory  system,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  inaugurated  in  ^tissouri,  in  the  city  df  St  Louis, 
for  the  nomination  of  all  ofRcers^  and  the  election  of 
delegates  within  the  city  to  conventions  repreeenting 
areas  beyond  its  limits.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
decade  a  unique  party  system  of  direct  primaries,  known 
as  the  Kansas  representative  vote  system  of  direct  n<Hn- 
ination,  was  established  in  Jackson  county,  Kansas. 
In  addition  to  this,  primary  election  laws  aiming  ta 
regulate  caucuses  and  conventions  were  also  passed  in 
Connecticut,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Maine^  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Mas- 

>  Tammany  organUation  of  New  Turk  is  the  moat  notorknia  Olttstimtloa  of  Chli 
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sachusetts,  Sontli  Carolina,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  The 
primaries,  however,  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  more 
thorough  steps  were  urged.  Twq^main  remedies  were 
su^egted;  the  application  of  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem of  voting  to  the  selection  o^  delegates  to  conventions. 
andJn  the  nomination  of  l^<v]  offlr>/»rg;  g^r^  thfl  plpp 
which  had  already  ha^p  triftd  \^  thft  Rontlv^  Pennsyl- 
vania^  gputuclryi  Ohio,  IndiamuJBlansasT  andelsgwfaere. 
which  required  \\i^  AholitioTi  ftfftTlfimivftTit.mTifl  through 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  direct  nomination,  where- 
by  every  voter  directly  cast  his  ballot  for  the  candidate 
of  his  choice  lor  each  and  every  office  that  wastoje 
filh 


Between  1890  and  1895,  the  former  plan  of  improv- 
ing the  method  of  selecting  delegates  through  remedial 
legislation  was  inaugurated  in  optional  but  imperfect 
fwrn^hTwashington,  and  compulsory  in  CaUfomia, 
Massachusetts,  and  Oregon.  The  California  act,  passed 
in  1895,  was  quite  thorough  and  applied  to  counties  of 
the  first  and  second  class.  The  Massachusetts  caucus 
law  of  1894  was  compulsory  and  applied  to  the  entire 
State,  with  certain  special  compulsory  features  applying 
to  Boston  and  optional  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  It 
was  amended  in  1895  and  again  in  1896.  In  Kentucky 
the  other  plan, — that  of  the  direct  vote,  which  had  been 
established  in  that  State  in  1880,  was  further  developed 
through  the  passage  of  the  optional  direct  primary  law 
of  1892,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  well- 
known  system  of  optional  direct  primaries.  The  com- 
pulsory direct  primary  laws  of  Missouri  of  1889  and 
1891,  were  amended  in  1893  by  making  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  instead  of  three  hundred  thousand 
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inhabitants,  subject  to  the  act  Optional  direct  primary 
laws  were  also  passed,  or  amended,  before  1896  in  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  During  this 
period,  and  from  then  on,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
mass  of  legislation,  dealing  with  the  indirect  primary 
or  caucus  assemblages,  was  enacted  in  many  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  with  uncertain  and  oftentimes  discourag- 
ing results.  Since  the  present  inquiry  does  not  propose 
to  concern  itself  with  legislation  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  passed  by  with  a  mere  mention  of  its  existence. 

In  1896,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  amended  their 
optional  direct  primary  laws,  while  the  Republican 
party  instituted  a  complete  party-regulated  direct  vote 
system  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  1897  an 
optional  direct  primary  law  was  put  upon  the  statute 
books  of  Florida,  and  an  amendment  passed  to  the  com- 
pulsory law  of  ^Missouri  requiring  a  declaration  of  party 
affiliation  in  all  cities  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants and  over.  In  California,  a  new  compulsory  law 
applying  to  the  entire  State  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  conventions,  was  enacted  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
unconstitutional  features  of  the  pre\'ious  law  of  1895. 
In  1898,  compulsory  laws  applying  the  Australian  bal- 
lot method  to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions, 
were  passed  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  Ohio,  where 
party  direct  primaries  had  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  a  limited  way,  an  incomplete  law  was  also  passed  to 
correct  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  which  had  de- 
volopcil  as  a  result  of  the  extra-legal  position  of  the  direct 
vote  system. 

In  1S99,  both  tlie  New  York  and  Illinois  laws  were 
superseded  by  new  laws,  which  are  still  in  force.     The 
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Illinois  law  is  compulsory  for  the  selecting  of  delegates 
in  counties  having  a  population  of  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  thousand  or  over,  while  the  New  York  law,  which 
is  also  compulsory,  not  only  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates, but  also  for  the  nomination  of  officers,  empowers 
the  general  committee  of  the  party  in  cities  of  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  and  over,  to  decide  just  what  conven- 
tion shall  be  held,  and  what  officers  shall  be  nominated 
by  direct  vote.  As  the  party  rulers  are  generally  op- 
posed  to  direct  primaries,  this  is  a  scheme  of  legislation 
which,  while  it  bears  the  sign  of  promise  up>on  its  face,  is 
really  a  mask  of  reform, — a  subterfuge  for  escape  from 
popular  controL  Besides  these  two  laws,  optional  direct 
primary  laws  were  also  enacted  in  Utah,  Alabama,  and 
Nebraska,  while  the  California  legislature  made  another 
attempt  to  meet  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
that  State,  by  passing  a  compulsory  law  applying  to 
the  entire  State,  abolishing  the  test  of  a  bona  fide  pres- 
ent intention  of  supporting  the  party's  nominees  at  the 
next  election,  and  putting  in  its  place  the  "open  pri- 
mary*'  system.  The  year  1900  was  comparatively  un- 
important as  far  as  direct  primary  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. However,  Louisiana  enacted  its  first  law,  which 
is  optional,  and  New  York  amended  ita  enrollment  sys- 
tem used  at  the  primary,  while  South  Carolina  substi- 
tuted party  r^stration  for  general  registration  as  a 
qualification  for  participation  in  the  primaries. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  just  passed,  1901,  which 
stands  unprecedented  in  the  general  and  thorough  agita- 
tion for  direct  primaries ;  in  the  favorable  acceptance  of 
the  reform ;  in  the  number  of  carefully  drawn  bills  urged 
upon  the  legislatures  of  all  the  leading  States;  and  in 
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the  number,  scope,  and  degree  of  completeneBS  of  the 
laws  that  were  enacted.  When  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  years,  the  progress  of  the  reform  movement 
is  almost  phenomenal.  Bills  providing  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  all  oflBcers  of  the  State  by  direct  vote,  were  in- 
troduced in  some  nineteen  of  the  leading  States,  includ- 
ing Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  C^fomia, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Colorado^  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Utah, 
there  was  considerable  interest  aroused,  and  bills  were 
framed  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures.  This 
will  probably  be  done  at  their  next  sessions.  These 
States  comprise  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this 
Union.  They  lead  in  every  branch  of  Ufa  They  repre- 
sent the  best  of  education,  and  of  progressive  thought 
Their  wealth,  power,  and  influence  dominate  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Nation,  and  determine  the  administration  of 
its  greatest  Commonwealths.  The  direct  primary  move- 
ment is  hence  identified  with  what  is  stitmg,  progrea- 
sive,  and  foremost  in  this  country. 

The  uniformly  wide  scope  of  the  bills  which  were  in- 
troduced is  quite  remarkable.  Almost  without  exception 
they  provided  for  systems  of  direct  primaries  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  yet  put  in  operation.  They  were  geneorally, 
as  introduced,  compulsory  throughout  the  entire  State 
for  the  nomination  of  all  officers,  local,  county,  and 
state.  All  conventions  wore  hence  to  be  abolished. 
Most  of  the  hills  provided  for  concurrent  primaries  in 
which  party  ro<ristration,  or  upon  challenge,  some  formal 
tost  of  party  affiliation,  was  required  for  participatioii. 
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The  Australian  ballot  system  of  voting  was  incorporated 
in  most  of  the  bills>  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  other 
requirements,  and  all  general  election  laws  that  were  ap- 
plicable, were  extended  to  the  primaries. 

The  bills  invariably  encountered  strong  opposition 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  been  identified  with 
professional  politics.  The  methods  resorted  to  ranged 
all  the  way  from  honest  attempts  at  persuasion  and  ar- 
gument to  the  vilest  abuses  of  money  and  morals.  "No 
stone  was  left  imtumed."  Where  public  clamor  de- 
manded some  law,  "machine"  legislators  came  forward 
with  improvised  bills  of  their  own,  looking  quite  as 
effective  as  the  original  bills,  but  having  hidden  under 
their  innocent  phrasing  a  suflScient  number  of  loopholes 
to  permit  the  "bosses"  to  manipulate  their  "wires"  quite 
as  successfully  as  befora  A  good  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  law  is  found  in  that  of  Illinois  "un- 
der which  there  has  never  been  a  conviction,  and  even 
only  one  indictment  which  held  water.  It  was  framed 
by  politicians  to  quiet  public  clamor."^  The  recent  im- 
successful  struggle  in  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  "ma- 
chine" was  confronted  by  "no  compromise"  and  "un- 
conditional surrender,"  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
desperate  character  of  the  conflicts  which  were  engaged 
in.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  Stevens  bill  of  Wisconsin  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  pre- 
sented to  a  legislature.  It  was,  however,  defeated  by  a 
combination  of  the  regular  corporation  lobby,  the  Fed- 
eral officeholders  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  proba- 
bly the  largest  assemblage  of  political  "strikers"  which 
ever  assembled  at  the  capital. 

>  IiKley,  Edward,  Arena,  June,  1807,  p.  108S. 
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But  bj  no  means  all  the  bills  suffered  defeat  as  did 
the  Stevens  bill  of  Wisconsin.  In  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
California,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  reform*  was  ad- 
vanced, although  not  without  compromisa  The  Minne- 
sota law  stands  as  the  best  incorporation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  direct  primaries  yet  accomplished  and  put  in 
practical  operation.  It  is  compulsory,  and  applies  to  the 
entire  State  for  the  nomination  of  all,  except  state  offi- 
cers. The  Oregon  law,  which  has  recently  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  although  of  narrower  scope, 
ranked  a  close  second,  because  of  greater  perfection  than 
the  Minnesota  law  in  certain  important  features,  such 
as  the  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  proper  party  or- 
ganization, and  for  the  promulgation  of  local  platforms. 
It  was  compulsory  for  the  nomination  of  all  officers 
within  the  county,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Henne- 
pin county  law  of  Minnesota.  A  second  compulsory 
law  applying  to  all  cities  having  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  and  over,  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  conventions,  was  also  passed  in  Oregon  on  the 
day  preceding  the  passage  of  the  law  already  mentioned. 

The  California  law,  passed  during  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  is  also  compulsory,  and  applies  to  all 
cities,  and  cities  and  counties,  of  the  State  which  have 
a  population  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants 
and  over,  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions 
and  for  the  nomination  of  local  officers.  The  Indiana 
law  is  likewise  mandatory,  and  as  passod  applies  to  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties  in  Marion  and 
Vanderburgh  counties  for  the  conduct  of  all  their  pri- 
maries and  conventions.  It  presents  a  new  feature  in 
that  it  provides  for  a  special  primary  for  the  electioa  of 
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precinct  committee  men,  who  must  within  ten  days  after 
their  election  decide  whether  the  party  candidates  are 
to  be  nominated  by  direct  vote,  or  by  delegate  convention. 
Hence,  while  the  law  is  mandatory  in  form,  it  makes  the 
adoption  of  the  direct  vote  system  optional.  In  Michi- 
gan a  "machino<»ntrolled"  senate  defeated  all  the  com- 
prehensive bills  passed  by  the  assembly,  but  finally  per- 
mitted the  present  law  to  pass.  It  is  mandatory  for  the 
nomination  of  all  officers  within  the  city  of  Grand 
Kapids. 

These  lawB  are  the  positive  results  of  reform,  but  they 
by  no  rn^Mi^  properly  repre6ent_Ae  strength  of  the 


inovement  in  the  different  States.  This  is  more  closely 
approximated  by  the  comprehensive  bills  which  were 
introduced  in  nineteen  of  the  foremost  States  of  the 
Union.  Throughout  the  country,  clubs  and  leagues  have 
been  formed  in  the  interests  of  direct  primaries.  All  the 
great  national  and  municipal  reform  organizations 
working  for  the  cause  of  better  government,  have  en- 
thusiastically identified  themselves  with  this  progres- 
sive movement,  while  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in 
the  field  of  politics,  and  many  of  the  most  capable  men 
in  the  public  service,  have  approved  of,  and  are  actively 
promoting  the  refonn.^ 

Illustrative  of  the  widespread  and  rapidly  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  primary  reform,  was  the  confer- 

>  Amooff  tlMM  men  there  if  probablj  none  more  dewemlng  of  ipeoial  distJno 
tloQ  than  QoT.  B.  M.  La  FoUette  of  Wtsconiin,  who  was  one  of  the  earlieet  apo«- 
tleH  of  the  morement.  For  conafitent  denunciation  of  **  niachine ''  poUtict,  for 
deep  and  aerlona  itody  of  the  direct  TOte  «]ntem  as  a  remedy,  for  enthnriaitlo 
and  swaying  appeals  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  nominations  through  their  direct 
choioe,  for  a  perristent  exposition  of  the  spedflc  sch«*me  of  Us  hopes,  for  fldeli^ 
to  the  reform,  and  for  faith  in  ita  Bltimat.e  Tictory,  QoTemor  La  FoUette  prob' 
nUy  has  no  equal. 
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ence  on  primary  elections  held  in  New  York  in  1898* 
''The  idea  of  a  national  conference  on  primary  eleotion 
reform  originated  with  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.^  The  work  of  that  oona- 
mittee  in  behalf  of  municipal  reform  had  taught  it,  after 
four  years'  continuous  effort^  that  if  any  permanent  re- 
form were  to  be  secured,  it  must  be  through  the  puri- 
fication and  utilization  of  the  party  primaries."  *  The 
need  of  ''a  national  organization'  to  collect  information 
and  statistics  on  this  subject  for  the  education  of  the 
people  and  of  the  la^vmakers/'  was  generally  felt^  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  which  issued  a 
call  for  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  held 
on  January  20  and  21,  1898.  This  call  was  endorsed 
all  over  the  country  by  all  classes  of  people,  ''including 
members  of  the  press,  governors,  congressmen,  members 
of  legislatures,  members  of  all  three  national  committees, 
presidents  of  labor,  municipal  reform,  church,  and  com- 
mercial organizations."  All  these  classes  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  and  worked  energetically  to 
carry  out  its  purpose, — ^that  of  "discussing  and  disoor- 
ering  as  far  as  possible  the  precise  defecta  in  the  vari- 
ous systems  which  now  obtain,  and  their  remedies." 
The  addresses  and  the  ensuing  discussions  were  all  of 
an  eminently  practical  character,  and  confined  them- 
selves closely  to  the  purposes  of  the  conference.     The 

*Tbe  lasplraUon  Uirough  which  thii  moreoieat  ori^nAted  waa  prolnbljr 
kurirely  reoelTod  from  an  addren  delivered  by  O^verDor  La  FoUette  at  the  Ual- 
▼eralty  of  Chloaco,  Februarj  tt,  IfV7.  This  addreai  appeari  to  hare  bMB  tiM 
flrwt  noteworthy  public  utterance  upon  the  aubject  of  direct  primaiiea.  ItMa- 
tamed  clearly -out  lined  provisions  for  a  comprehenstre  syatem  of  direct  maiihii 
tions,  and  briefly  but  pointedly  preaeated  all  the  ea^ntlal  featuraa  of  A  good 
direct  primary  law. 

•  R  M  F-aiUey.  Secretary  of  Olrlc  Federation  of  C%lcaco. 

*  Edward  Insley,  In  Arena,  June,  1807;  alao  John  L.  Uopklaa, In 
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general  interest  aroused  by  this  oonf erenoe,  and  the  fund 
of  information  on  the  Status  of  the  primary  in  this  coun- 
'try,  which  was  given  to  the  public,  was  a  grea;t  stimulus 
to  thought  and  action  along  the  line  of  primary  reform 
in  every  State. 

An  unprejudiced  oonsideratian  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  presented  in  following  out  the  movement 
for  better  primaries,  will  support  the  view  that  it  is 
something  more  than  an  upstart  movement^  inaugurated 
by  a  few  "calamity  howlers,"  who  believe  that  they  fore- 
see the  end  of  democratio  government  in  an  approaching 
despotism  of  one-man-power;  who  are  impatient  for 
something  new,  and  who  love  notoriety,  and  newspaper 
sensationalism.  Direct  primary  reform  is  neither  new, 
nor  radical,  nor  superficial  Its  stream  flows  deep  and 
wide  and  issues  from  the  masses  of  the  people  who  have 
been  roused  to  action,  through  the  appeals  of  earnest 
men, — appeals  which  rest  upon  sound  principles,  which 
are  simple  and  easily  comprehended  by  the  public  mind. 
Direct  power  is  to  be  substituted  for  indirect  power. 
The  short  route  to  government  control  is  to  be  followed, 
instead  of  the  long.  The  evil  is  plain;  the  remedy  is 
simple;  hence  the  populace  applauds,  supports  and  acts. 

Let  UB,  however,  remember  that  after  §11,  the  reform 
iabut  just  bep^uiL  Although  much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished, much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  fruits 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system  are  as  yet,  ours  only  in 
part.  One  of  the  closest  students  of  this  system  tells  us, 
that  ^mist  flo  long  as  we  continue  to  nominate  by  a  cau- 
cus, Or  a  convention  so  long  must  we  fail  to  elect  the 
best  men,  for  our  hands  are  tied.  If  a  method  can  be 
foimd  by  which  all  men  can  be  given  political  equality 
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before  the  law,  actaallj,  as  well  as  theoreticallji  the 
evil  will  die  a  natural  death.  To  oompreas  the  issue 
roughly  into  a  phrase^ — what  we  need  now  is  not  merelj 
free  elections,  but  free  nominations  also, — ^not  merely  a 
sincere  and  accurate  expression  of  opinion,  but  an  op^ 
partu9hiiy  to  nominaie  and  to  vote  effectively  for  any  one 
wkom  we  desire/*  \j 

But  while  much  still  remains  undone,  much  may  well 
be  expected  from  the  rapidly  growing  body  of  primajry 
reformers.  Though  opposition  is  as  yet  strtmg  and  des- 
perate, the  forces  which  are  accumulating  throughout 
the  country  issue  distinctly  from  the  people,  and  will 
continue  to  broaden  the  way  and  give  the  new  reform 
better  trials.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  greatest  men^ 
whose  opinions  we  respect,  denounce  the  direct  vote  sys- 
tem, because,  as  they  claim,  it  is  '^new,  imtried,  popu- 
lisUc,  and  revolutionary,"  and  opens  up  an  imtrod,  and 
more  or  less  uncertain  path.  But  may  it  not  be  replied, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  discussion,  that  while 
proper  conservatism  is  to  be  encouraged,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  among  the  best  of  us  to  cling  to  the  old 
sheep-path,  and  jump  the  fence  at  the  risk  of  a  broken 
leg,  rather  than  break  a  new  path  through  an  open  gate, 
however  great  the  convenience  of  the  latter  may  be. 

The  "new  light"  which  observing  men  say  is  now 
breaking  upon  the  American  people,  is  certainly  not  lost 
upon  the  field  of  politics.  Theorization  is  yielding  to 
practical  experimentation.  The  cry  is  for  "facta,"  "re- 
sults," not  theory  and  logic  The  argument  that  a  law 
is  new  or  untried  is  losing  in  weight    Men  ever  grow 

*  W1ffiiior%  The  AiistrAaui  Balloi  87«I«B,  p.  SI 
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more  ready  to  experimenti  where  reason  sustains^  and 
to  adopt  where  experiment  confirms.  This  change  of 
sentiment  greatly  strengthens  the  position  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  direct  vote  system,  and  opens  the  way  for  a 
free  and  impartial  test  of  proposed  schemes,  which  must 
ultimately  lead  to  a  successful  solution  of  the  primary 
problem.^ 

'Vor  referenoMib  let  ckwe  of  diapter  zm.  Fart  UL 


CHAPTER  n. 

PRIMART    LEGISLATION    IN    THB    NORTH    ATLANTIC 

STATES. 

MASSAOnnSETTS. 

The  direct  vote  syBtom  of  nomination  has  been  tried 
in  Boston  for  the  choice  of  candidates  for  membership 
in  the  common  coimcil,  the  bocurd  of  aldermen,  and  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  Chelsea,  a  neigh- 
boring city,  has  also  adopted  it  for  certain  officials.  In 
the  nomination  of  the  mayor,  a  half  way  direct  vote  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation,  in  that  delegates  are  pledged 
beforehand,  and  every  voter  knows  just  for  whom  he 
votes,*  through  the  medium  of  the  plcilged  delegate.  A 
strong  sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  the  State  for  an 
extension  of  the  plan.  In  1896  a  bill  was  introduced 
applying  the  direct  vote  principle  to  the  election  of  the 
board  of  aldermen.  It  was  defeated  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  "direct  voting  met  with  universal  favor."  The  next 
year,  several  bills  had  this  provision  attached,  but  none 
passed  because  of  the  opposition  of  politicians.  In 
1898  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  direct  primaries 
was  presented  to  the  legislature.  These  persistent 
efforts  at  reform  finally  prevailed  for  the  nomination  of 
certain  officers  in  Boston,  as  already  indicated.  The 
success  of  the  reform  in  this  city  speaks  well  for  a  fur- 
ther development  of  direct  nominations  in  Massaditt- 
setts. 
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The  first  caucus  act  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Australian  .ballot  act,  in  1888.^ 
The  insistence  of  the  political  parties  upon  their  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  resulted  in  the  limitation  of 
the  act  to  a  few,  simple  provisions.  It  was  in  force 
throughout  the  entire  State  until  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1894,  and  now  applies  only  to  minor  parties  casting 
less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  votes  last  cast  for  gov- 
ernor. The  act  of  1894,*  which  will  be  briefly  reviewed, 
was  amended  in  1895  '  in  the  light  of  one  yearns  exper- 
ience, and  again  in  1896.  During  this  year  a  special  act, 
applying  only  to  caucuses  in  Boston,  was  also  passed. 
This  legislation  has  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  lead 
of  the  New  England  States  in  caucus  reform. 

As  elsewhere,  it  was  successful  experimentation  that 
led  to  the  reform  in  Massachusetts.  In  1889  a  Republi- 
can ward  of  Boston  tried  the  scheme  of  a  secret  Aus- 
tralian ballot  containing  the  names  of  those  candidates, 
who  had  been  presented  through  properly  filed  nomina- 
tion papers,  signed  by  at  least  ten  voters  of  the  parly. 
It  was  successful,  and  early  in  1890,  the  Republican 
city  committee  extended  it  to  the  entire  city.  The  re- 
sults again  were  so  gratifying  that  an  effort  was  made  on 
part  of  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  similar  rules. 
The  failure  of  this  attempt  led  to  the  combined  agita- 
tion of  both  parties  for  caucus  reform  through  l^sla- 
tive  enactment  with  the  result  that  the  system,  as  laid 
down  by  the  rules  of  the  Republican  parly,  was  incor- 
porated in  the  caucus  law  of  1894,with  certain  general 

>  SMBlon  Lawi  d  Mawachogetta,  1866,  p.  618. 
*  SeMkm  Lawa  d  HaaaachuaeUa,  18M,  p.  817. 
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provisions  applicable  tliroughout  tlie  entire  State^  and 
special  provisions  compulsory  only  in  Boston.  This 
law  was  amended  in  1895  and  divided  into  two  separate 
acts^  one  embracing  the  entire  States  and  the  other  spe- 
cially formed  for  Boston. 

The  act  applying  to  all  political  parties  in  the  Ck)m- 
monwealthy  contains  provisions  for  the  popularization 
of  party  organization  by  requiring  all  parties  annu- 
ally to  elect  their  proper  and  necessary  party  commit- 
tees at  the  caucuses  held  for  the  nomination  of  officers. 
Certain  general  rules  are  also  laid  down  for  the  organi- 
zation and  government  of  these  oommitteeSy  although 
lai^  discretionary  powers  are  retained,  such  as  the  de- 
termination of  the  membership  of  the  party,  which 
hence  authorizes  a  party  enrollment.  However  no  poli- 
tical committee  can  deprive  any  voter  from  taking  part 
in  a  caucus  because  he  has  supported  an  independent 
candidate  for  office,  or  if  he  takes  an  oath,  when  so  re- 
quired in  a  caucus,  that  he  is  the  person  he  represents 
himself  to  be,  is  a  voter  in  the  ward,  a  member  of  the 
party  holding  the  caucus,  intends  to  support  the  nom- 
inees of  the  caucus  at  the  next  election,  and  has  not 
taken  part  in  any  caucus  of  any  other  party  within  a 
year.  The  state  central  committee  fixes  dates  for  cau- 
cuses relating  to  state  elections,  which  must  be  on  one  of 
two  specified  dates,  except  those  for  the  nomination  of 
representatives  to  the  general  court,  which  may  be  seven 
days  later,  as  the  city  or  town  committees  may  deter- 
min&  No  two  parties  can  hold  their  caucuses  on  the 
same  day.  The  party  first  filing  with  the  secretary  of 
the  state  has  precedence  in  the  selection  of  caucus  days. 
Ballots  and  voting  places  are  furnished  at  the  expense 
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of  the  city  or  town.  Voting  lists  must  be  used  as  check 
lists.  Ballots  must  be  counted  in  full  view  of  the  voters. 
Plurality  elects. 

The  following  provisions  do  not  apply  to  Boston.  No- 
tices of  the  call  must  be  issued  seven  days  before  the 
caucus ;  must  state  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  holding, 
which  shall  not  be  later  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  be  posted  in  five  places  on  lines  of  public  travel,  in 
every  post-oflSce,  if  practicable,  and  published  in  one  or 
more  local  papers,  if  any  such  are  published;  specify 
how  the  caucus  shall  organize;  that  a  ballot  for  the 
choice  of  delegates,  candidates,  etc.,  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  polls  kept  open  for  at  least  thirty  minutes.  As  a 
precaution  against  fraudulent  coimting,  the  "secretary 
of  the  caucus"  is  obliged,  upon  written  request  of  ten 
qualified  voters,  to  keep  the  voting  lists  and  ballots,  and 
must  produce  them  if  called  for  by  any  court  of  justice. 

Under  the  act  applying  to  Boston  all  caucuses  relat- 
ing to  a  city  election  must  be  held  on  the  same  day,  ex- 
cept those  for  the  choice  of  a  ward  committee,  or  of  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  mayor  or 
of  aldermen.  No  two  parties  can  hold  caucuses  on  the 
same  day.  Eighteen  days'  notice  of  caucuses  must  be 
given,  and  seven  days  before  they  are  held  another 
notice  is  issued  stating  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of 
holding  them,  which  hour  (named  by  the  ward  com- 
mittee) cannot  be  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  seven- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon.  The  polls  cannot  be  closed  be- 
fore eight-thirty.  Two  weeks  before  the  caucuses,  poll- 
ing places  must  be  prepared,  and  the  city  committee  no- 
tified of  the  places  selected.  Blank  nomination  papers 
are  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  city.    No  names  can 
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be  printed  upon  the  ballots  other  than  those  presented 
on  nomination  papers.  Under  the  amendment  of  1896 
the  number  of  signatures  required  upon  the  nomination 
papers  was  changed  from  five  to  ten  legal  voters  of  the 
ward  and  members  of  the  party.  Against  the  names  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  a  statement  may  be  added  that 
they  are  favorable  to,  support,  or  oppose  certain  persons 
or  measures,  all  to  be  embraced  in  not  exceeding  eight 
words.  These  nomination  papers  are  filed  with  the 
city  committee  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  caucos, 
and  are  publicly  opened  and  announced.  The  papers 
are  then  examined  and  seven  days  before  the  caucus  are 
filed  with  the  election  conmiissi  oners,  three  days  being 
allowed  for  withdrawals,  filling  vacancies,  etc.,  for 
which  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  law.  Ballots^  both 
sample  and  c^cial,  are  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
city.  In  form  and  arrangement  they  resemble  those 
provided  for  general  elections.  Caucus  officers  consist 
of  a  warden,  clerk,  and  five  inspectors.  They  are  elected 
annually  in  the  September  caucus  and  serve  in  all  cau- 
cuses held  in  their  respective  wards  for  one  year  from 
the  first  day  of  October  following.  Provision  is  made 
for  voting  in  additional  officers  at  the  caucus.  Candi- 
dates may  have  representatives  behind  the  guardrail  to 
supeniso  the  check  list  and  witness  the  count  of  the 
ballots.  Caucus  officers,  regular  and  special,  are  sworn 
and  sen'e  without  pay.  The  general  procee<ling8,  man- 
ner of  voting,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  at  an  election.  The 
ballots  are  prc'uon'od,  and  recoimts  may  bo  called  for. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  adopted  by  any  other 
city  or  town  in  the  State  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  pet^ 
tion  of  fifty  voters  of  the  party  desiring  iu     Aftor^ 
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year's  trial  the  act  may  again  be  revoked,  if  found  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  law  is  silent  upon  the  matter  of  enrollment  or  ^y 
party  registration*  In  Boston,  an  entirely  new^regis- 
tration  is  made  only  once  in  ten  years,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  State  there  is  no  provision  for  it  at  all.*  Enroll- 
ment under  party  rules  was  required  for  participation 
in  the  Republican  caucuses,  while  the  Democrats  had 
no  enrollment  whatever.  Grave  abuses  soon  developed, 
and  in  1897  an  amendment  was  passed  providing  that 
if  a  challenged  person  made  oath  as  to  his  identity ;  that 
he  had  not  taken  part  in  the  caucuses  of  any  other  party 
for  a  year ;  and  that  he  intended  to  support  the  nominees 
of  the  caucus,  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  vote.  "The  re- 
sult has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Enrollment  by 
the  party  has  been  dropped  entirely  under  the  feeling 
that  if  a  man  is  not  enrolled,  he  will  be  permitted  to  vote 
nevertheless  by  taking  the  prescribed  oath  at  the  caucus. 
To  certain  men  an  oath  offers  no  barrier."  •  It  pre- 
vented the  unjust  exclusion  of  some^  but  permitted  the 
unfair  intrusion  of  others. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  original  law  was  good, 
although  it  applied  the  direct  vote  principle  only  to  the 
choice  of  ward  officers  and  del^ates  to  conventions.  It 
met  with  such  favor  as  to  lead  to  the  extension  of  the 
direct  vote  plan,  as  already  indicated.*  The  Boston  act 
is>  however,  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  perversion 
of  delegated  authority,  while  reduced,  has  not  been  out- 

>  Report  of  Oooferanoe  on  Primary  Election  Beform,  New  York,  1806,  pi  07. 
*B.  Lb  Gagr  oC  Miiwotnnptti,  before  National  Oonferenoe  on  Primary  Eleo- 
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rooted,  because  of  the  retention  of  the  convention  sys- 
tem of  nomination  for  certain  offices.  The  right  to 
call  for  a  recount  of  ballots  has  led  to  much  abase  of  the 
privilege,  mere  curiosity  prompting  too  many  to  ask  for 
it  Through  the  carelessness  of  caucus  officers  in  check- 
ing names  in  the  caucus,  the  check  lists  are  often  unreli- 
able and  practically  useless  in  restraining  fraudulent 
voting  by  members  of  opposite  parties.  The  caucus  of- 
ficers seem  to  be  inclined  to  assume  large  poiwers  and 
exercise  them  in  an  arbitrary  and  reprdiensiUe  man- 
ner. A  partisan  or  factional  spirit  is  often  manifested, 
and  arrest  threatened  for  trivial  causes.  The  remedy, 
here,  would  soem  to  be  to  subject  the  officers  to  the  same 
control  and  penalties  as  general  election  officers.  The 
holding  of  the  caucuses  of  different  parties  on  different 
days  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Sentiment  is  rapidly 
coming  to  favor  concurrent  caucuses  for  all  parties,  held 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  places.  With  these  op- 
portunities for  further  improvement,  primary  reform 
will  undoubtedly  be  carried  forward  rapidly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  judging  by  the  growing  favor  with  which 
the  method  of  nomination  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
is  being  received,  a  more  general  application  of  the  plan 
in  the  near  future  is  very  probable. 

New  Tokk. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  <  ucus  and  convention  re- 
form has  been  the  subject  considerable  legislation  of 
recent  date.    Tn  1 898  a  JMMed  idiioh  waa  quite 

complete  and  detailed.^  f|[  ill  pioriaioiis^  haw* 
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ever,  proved  xmsatisfactorj,  so  that  in  1899  a  new  law 
was  substituted.*  During  the  next  year  the  enrollment' 
plan,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  the  law  of  1899  in 
amendatory  form  from  the  law  of  1898,  was  amended 
for  a  second  time,^  and  now  stands  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est features  of  the  New  York  law,  and  as  the  best  en- 
rollment system  yet  devised  in  any  State.  Since  it 
would  be  but  confusing  to  enumerate  the  details  of  both 
the  laws  of  1898  and  1899,  and  since  the  former  is  no 
longer  in  force,  only  the  latter  will  be  explained,  with 
the  exception  of  its  enrollment  provisions,  which  will 
be  given  in  their  amended  form  as  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment of  1900. 

The  New  York  law  may  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
dealing  with  (1)  the  enrollment  of  voters;  (2)  primary 
elections  proper;  (3)  party  conventions;  (4)  the  selec- 
tion and  conduct  of  political  committees.  It  is  com* 
pulsory  for  all  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more,  and  applies  to  all  parties  within  such 
cities  and  villages,  which  have  cast  at  least  three  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  polled  for  governor  at  the  last  elec* 
tion,  unless  weaker  parties  elect  to  come  under  it  before 
July  1,  of  any  year  in  which  fall  primaries  are  held. 
Cities  and  villages  which  are  not  controlled  by  the  act^ 
may  be  brought  imder  its  operation  through  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  by  the  general  party  committee  of 
the  county  of  each  party  "entitled  to  be  represented  by 
inspectors  of  election,"  requesting  that  the  question  be 
submitted  to  a  party  vote.  This  resolution  must  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  with  the  county  clerk, 


I  BbmIob  Laws  of  New  York,  18QQ,  p.  OW. 
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at  least  sixty  days  before  a  general  eleotioiu  If  no  reso- 
lution is  filed^  the  petition  of  one-tenth  of  the  TOters  of 
the  city  or  village  asking  that  the  question  be  voted  upon 
may  be  filed  in  a  similar  manner.  A  majority  vote  is 
required  for  its  adoption.  If  later  it  is  desired  to  re- 
ject the  act^  a  similar  procedure  must  be  gone  throuf^ 

The  adoption  of  the  law  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  candidates  are  to  be  nominated  by  direct  vote  in- 
stead of  by  convention.  This  question  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  general  committee  of  a  party  by  majority  vote^ 
through  the  adoption  of  a  rule  at  leasl  thirty  daya  be- 
fore primary  day  that  the  nomination  of  that  piurty'a 
candidates  for  specified  public  offices  shall  be  by  direot 
vote.  And  so  long  as  those  opposed  to  direct  primariea 
control  the  general  or  central  committee,  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
diet  that  no  direct  primaries  will  be  permitted. 

The  exact  scope  of  the  law  is  somewhat  confusing^ 
but  may  be  briefly  restated  as  follows :  It  is  oompulsoiy 
in  certain  cities  and  villages  containing  at  least  S^OOO 
inhabitants  by  legislative  enactment,  and  in  others  by 
choice.  Wherever  compulsory,  it  is  controlling  in  the 
election  of  delegates,  alternates,  and  party  committee- 
men, and  for  the  nomination  of  officers.  Just  what  oon- 
ventions  shall  be  held  or  what  officers  shall  be  nominated 
by  direct  vote,  is  a  matter  left  with  the  choice  of  the 
general  comniittee  of  the  party  in  any  city  or  viUage 
governed  by  the  law.  If  delegates  are  to  be  electsd| 
they  must  be  chosen  under  the  law,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  chosen  by  conventions  to  still  higher 
oonventions.  Finally,  it  only  applies  to  those  parties 
havinn^  cast  at  leai*t  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  for 
governor  at  the  last  election,  although  smaller  parties 
may  elect  to  come  under  the  act 
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Some  yery  important  powers  are  vested  in  the  general 
party  committees  by  the  law,  as^  for  example,  the  de- 
termination of  what  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  con- 
ventions. In  many  States  where  primary  election  laws 
have  come  up  for  discussion,  "machine"  opposition  has 
ai^ed  to  get  some  such  provision  incorporated  in  the  law 
when  its  defeat  was  impossible,  because  by  controlling 
the  party  committees  it  could  practically  make  the  law 
inoperative  and  retain  the  old  convention  machinery. 
In  order  to  control  the  committees,  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  their  appointment  by  conventions  or  some  other 
authority  already  dominated  by  the  "machine."  Hence, 
every  effort  of  primary  laws  to  popularize  party  organi- 
zation by  submitting  the  choice  of  party  officials  to  the 
voters  at  the  primary,  is  hotly  contested  by  the  politi- 
cians. 

The  New  York  law  provides  that  all  members  of  gen- 
eral committees,  and  assembly  district  and  ward  com- 
mittees, in  cities  of  the  first  class,  must  be  choeen  at 
primary  elections  on  the  annual  primary  day  in  the 
month  of  September  of  each  year.  In  other  cities  or 
villages  the  party  authority  may  determine  whether 
they  are  to  be  elected  at  the  primaries,  or  by  conven- 
tions, or  by  committees,  the  members  of  which  have 
been  elected  at  primaries.  The  members  of  committees 
may  take  office  as  provided  by  the  party  rules,  but  their 
entry  upon  duty  must  not  be  later  than  January  1  after 
their  election.  The  fixing  of  a  day  for  the  meeting  and 
organization  of  the  committees  is  also  loft  to  party  r^ 
ulation  instead  of  being  regulated  by  statute  as  in  case 
of  the  Oregon  law  of  1901.  This  law  is  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  New  York  law  in  its  provisions  for  the 
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malntonancc  of  a  strong  popular  part;  organization  and 
control,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  primary  reformers  who  are  studying  this  phase 
of  the  question*  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  probably  be 
said,  that  the  New  York  law  is  superior  to  any  other 
which  continues  the  caucus  and  convention  system,  in  its 
provisions  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  parties  at  the  primaries,  by  providing  for  a  thor- 
ough system  of  enrollment,  both  general  and  special, 
and  basing  the  right  to  vote  at  a  primary  absolutely  upon 
proper  enrollment  with  some  political  party.  Many 
commendations  and  favorable  criticisms  have  been  made 
throughout  the  country  respecting  this  provision,  and  it 
is  well  worth  close  consideration  in  these  pages. 

As  amended  by  the  act  of  1900,  the  enrollment  sys- 
tem is  as  follows:  Each  election  district  is  provided  with 
two  original  enrollment  books,  by  the  custodian  of  pri- 
mary records  some  time  before  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, which  is  the  first  day  of  registration  in  each  year. 
The  books  have  fourteen  columns  on  each  page^  con- 
taining (1)  registration  number  of  elector,  (2)  sur- 
names arranged  alphabetically,  (3)  Christian  names, 
(4)  residence,  (5)  word  "yes,"  (6)  name  of  party,  if 
any,  (7)  special  enrollment,  (8)  record  of  transfer,  or 
removal,  (9)  word  "voted,**  (10)  record  of  challenges^ 
(11  and  12)  similar  entries  as  (9  and  10),  in  case  the 
voter  attends  the  second  official  primary,  (13  and  14)* 
similar  entries  for  third  primaries,  if  any.  The  enroll- 
ment books  are  turned  over  to  the  election  inspectors,, 
and  are  used  at  the  two  polling  booths  during  the  four 
regular  meetings  for  registration  in  each  year.  Ballot 
boxes,  one  for  each  election  district,  are  provided  to  re- 
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oeive  the  enrollment  blanks,  whicli  are  filled  out  by  the 
electors  when  they  register.  These  enrollment  blanks 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

"Primary  enrollment  for  year ;  city  (or  village). 

of ;  county  of ;  assembly  district  (or 

ward)  ; election  district. 

"I,  who  have  placed  a  mark  underneath  the  party 
emblem  hereunder  of  my  choice,  do  solemnly  declare 
that  I  have  this  day  registered  as  a  voter  for  the  next 
ensuing  election,  and  that  I  am  a  qualified  voter  of  the 
election  district  in  which  I  have  so  registered,  and  that 
my  residence  address  is  as  stated  by  me  at  the  time  I  so 
r^stered;  that  I  am  in  general  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  party  which  I  have  designated  by  my 
mark  hereunder ;  that  it  is  my  intention  to  support  gen- 
erally at  the  next  general  election,  state  or  national,  the 
nominees  of  such  party  for  state  or  national  offices ;  and 
that  I  have  not  enrolled  with,  or  participated  in  any 
primary  election  or  convention  of  any  other  party  since 
the  first  day  of  last  year.  The  word  party  as  used  herein 
means  a  political  organization,  which  at  the  last  primary 
election  for  governor  polled  at  least  10,000  votes  for 
governor. 

"Make  a  cross  (x)  mark,  with  a  pencil  having  black 
lead,  in  the  circle  imder  the  emblem  of  the  party  with 
which  you  wish  to  enroll,  for  the  purpose  of  participat- 
ing in  its  primary  elections  during  the  next  year." 

After  having  received  the  enrollment  blank  and  en- 
velope^ the  voter^s  name  is  placed  in  the  enrollment 
books,  and  he  retires  into  the  voting  booth,  closes  the 
door,  marks  the  circle  beneath  the  party  of  his  choice, 

incloses  the  blank  in  the  envelope,  seals  it  and  deposits 
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it  in  the  Ulloi  box.  The  word  Tes^  is  then  €ntered  in 
the  fifth  orinmn  of  the  enrollnient  books.  The  enroll- 
ment books  snd  lesled  envelopes  lemsin  in  the  hands  of 
the  eleedon  in^wctors  until  the  dose  of  the  Isst  daj  of 
registration  when  thejr  are  delivered  to  the  custodian  of 
primary  records.  No  copies  of  the  same  maj  be  made  at 
the  time,  and  absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  enrollment  must 
be  maintained.  The  ballot  box  ccmtaining  the  sealed  en- 
rollment blanks  remains  closed  'Smtil  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  next  succeeding  day  of  general  election,'' 
when  it  is  opened  by  the  custodian  of  primary  records^ 
the  envelopes  broken,  and  the  name  of  the  par^  desig- 
nated by  each  elector  is  entered  in  the  jmyper  oolumn  of 
the  enrollment  books.  This  completes  the  process  of  en- 
rollment and  qualifies  the  voter  for  participation  in  the 
primary.  If,  however,  he  declined  to  enroll,  cm*  if  he 
was  not  qualified,  or  changed  his  party  affiliations,  there 
still  remains  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  primary 
through  a  special  enrollment. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1809  respecting  special 
enrollment  were  amended  in  1000,^  and  now  stand  as 
follows :  Any  elector  who  was  registered  during  one  of 
the  four  registration  meetings  in  the  last  year,  but  failed 
to  enroll,  may  become  separately  enrolled  at  any  time 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  in  any  preei- 
dontial  election  years  in  the  month  of  February  also, 

by  filing  a  declaration  in  the  following  form:  *% , 

do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  reside  at ,  and  am  a 

qualified  voter  of  the election  district  of  the 

assonibly  district  (or  ward)  in  the  city  (or  village)  of 
;  that  at  one  of  the  last  four  preceding  days  of 

i  Seakm  Laws  of  New  York,  1900.  oh  *^  n.  481 
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istration^  I  registered  as  a  voters  in  said  election  district^ 
but  did  not  enroll,  and  I  request  that  I  be  specially  en- 
rolled with  the party;  that  I  am  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  of  the party ;  that  it  is  my 

intention  to  support  generally  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, state  or  national,  the  nominees  of  such  party  for 
state  or  national  offices,  and  that  I  have  not  enrolled 
with  or  participated  in  any  primary  election  or  con- 
vention of  any  other  party  since  the  first  day  of  last 
year.  The  word  "party**  as  used  herein  means  a  polit- 
ical organization  which  at  the  last  preceding  election 
of  a  governor  polled  at  least  ten  thousand  votes  for  gov- 
ernor/' Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  declaration  the  eletstor 
is  qualified  to  participate  in  the  primaries  of  his  party. 
Electors  resident  in  territory  which  is  annexed  to 
some  city  or  village  to  which  the  law  is  applicable,  may 
become  specially  enrolled  in  a  similar  manner.  Any 
elector  who  came  of  age  after  the  last  general  election 
may,  at  any  time  prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  next  of- 
ficial primary  day,  become  specially  enrolled  by  filing  a 
declaration  similar  to  the  one  just  stated,  with  the  ap- 
propriate change  in  phrasing.  An  enrolled  voter  who 
moves  to  another  district  may  have  a  transfer  of  his 
enrollment  made  at  any  time  '^between  the  first  day  of 
February  of  any  year,  and  the  thirtieth  day  before  the 
annual  primary  day,  except  during  the  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  official  primary  day  in  March  as  herein  pro- 
vided.'* Duplicates  of  the  original  enrollment  books  are 
made,  and  sent  to  the  various  party  committees,  but  the 
original  books  are  used  at  the  official  primary  elections. 
Except  for  the  period  during  which  the  law  requires  the 
enrollment  records  to  be  sealed,  they  are  open  to  the  in- 
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spection  of  the  public,  and  in  case  of  cities  above 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  transcripts  of  the  same  are  to 
be  published  between  December  15  and  January  1. 

Under  this  system  a  large  enrollment  is  secured,  be- 
cause every  voter  is  guaranteed  perfect  freedom  to  en- 
roll, and  dishonesty  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
tion officers  acting  under  instructions  from  a  persotial 
"machine,"  is  entirely  avoided.  The  voter,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  make  a  special  journey  for  enroll- 
ment, which  is  frequently  inconvenient,  or  is  not  mado 
because  of  ignorance  as  to  time  and  place,  can  enroll 
upon  the  day  he  registers,  thus  putting  the  question  b^ 
fore  him  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  receive  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  publicity  of  the  rolls  of  the 
parties  is  secured  through  the  provision  that  they  are  to 
be  open  after  a  certain  specified  time  for  inspection,  and 
published  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  registration 
lists. 

We  may  next  pass  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  deals 
directly  with  tlie  conduct  of  the  primaries.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  following  primary  days :  In  all  cities  and 
villages  of  the  second  class  covered  by  the  law,  there  are 
to  be  annual  primaries  held  on  the  seventh  Tuesday 
preceding  2:eneral  election  day ;  in  those  of  the  first  dasa^ 
two  annual  primaries  are  to  be  held  on  the  seventh  and 
fifth  Tuesdays  before  election  day.  On  the  first  of  these 
days,  delegates  to  conventions  beyond  the  county  are 
chosen,  and  on  the  second,  all  other  delegates,  all  com- 
mitteemen, and  all  candidates  are  voted  for.  In  presi- 
dential years  another  official  primary  is  to  be  held  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  March  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
state  and  congressional  district  conventions.     The  ex- 
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pense  of  holding  these  primaries  is  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  ofBcials,  as  in  case  of 
general  elections,  and  is  thus  made  a  public  charge. 
The  custodian  of  primary  records,  who  is  a  very  im- 
portant officer  under  the  New  York  law,  determines  the 
primary  districts,  which  must  be  composed  of  at  least 
two  contiguous  election  districts  (the  highest  odd  num- 
ber, if  there  be  any,  comprising  one  of  itself).  Each 
primary  district  has  two  polling  places.  One  of  these 
is  occupied  by  the  strongest  party,  while  the  second  is 
used  by  all  other  parties. 

At  least  twenty  days  before  each  official  primary  the 
chairman  of  the  general  party  committee  must  send  a 
certified  statement  to  the  custodian  of  primary  records, 
of  the  kinds  and  number  of  delegates,  candidates,  or 
party  officials  who  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  primary.  A 
notice  must  then  be  properly  published  between  the  tenth 
and  fifth  days  preceding  the  primary,  of  the  day,  place, 
and  hours  of  holding  the  same.  The  polls  must  be  open 
from  two  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  case  of 
primaries  not  held  subject  to  this  act  ("unofficial  pri- 
maries") similar  notice  must  be  given  by  the  proper 
party  officers,  at  the  expense  of  the  party.  All  unofficial 
primaries  are  held  at  the  expense  of  the  parties.  Since 
there  are  two  different  polling  places  within  each  pri- 
mary district,  two  boards  of  primary  election  inspectors 
are  necessary.  The  general  election  inspectors  of  the 
districts  comprising  the  primary,  who  represent  the 
party  which  at  the  last  preceding  election  cast  the  larg- 
est vote,  shall  act  at  the  primary  polling  place  of  that 
party;  while  similar  insi)ectors,  who  represent  the  sec- 
ond strongest  party,  are  to  act  at  the  primary  polling 
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booths  of  all  other  parties.  They  serve  under  oath,  and 
recdve  five  dollars  per  day  as  compensation.  Separate 
ballot  boxes  and  ballots  are  provided  for  each  party. 
Sample  ballots  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  all  official  ballots 
must  be  readily  distinguishable  in  color. 

Due  enrollmenty  which  as  appears  in  the  explanation 
of  the  enrollment  plan  means  party  registration,  is  the 
qualification  for  participation  in  the  primary.  An  en- 
rolled voter  must,  upon  challenge,  answer  questions  un- 
der oath  as  to  his  name  and  residence.  Upon  receipt  of 
''one  of  each  of  the  ballots  intended  for  the  electors  of  the 
election  district  in  which  he  resides  which  are  in  the 
polling  place,"  the  voter  marks  his  ballot  and  delivers  it 
to  the  inspector,  who  deposits  it  in  the  proper  ballot  box. 
The  voter  then  delivers,  in  folded  form,  all  of  the  un- 
voted ballots  given  to  him,  and  these  are  deposited  in 
a  box  for  unvoted  ballots  and  later  destroyed  without 
being  unfolded.  After  the  elector  has  cast  his  ballot, 
the  term  "voted"  is  entered  opposite  his  name  in  the 
proper  column  of  the  enrollment  books. 

In  the  method  of  printing,  handling,  voting,  and  can- 
vassing ballots,  the  general  election  laws  govern  as  far 
as  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  Watchers,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  for  each  district,  may  be  appointed  by  every 
political  committee,  and  by  every  two  or  more  persons 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  ticket  "A  reasonable 
number  of  challengers,  at  least  one  for  any  three  or 
more  persons  of  each  party,"  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  ticket,  are  allowed  to  remain  "outside  the  guard- 
rail of  each  polling  placa" 

That  part  of  the  law  governing  the  canvass  of  the 
voters  is  very  complete,  and  worthy  of  closer  study  than 
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space  permits.  It  provides  for  a  count  in  a  "clearly- 
lighted,  open  room*'  in  plain  view  of  the  public.  To  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  ballot  box  stuffers,  it  is  provided 
that  when  the  number  of  ballots  contained  in  a  box  is 
found  to  be  greater  than  the  number  that  ought  to  be 
contained  therein,  as  shown  by  the  enrollment  books, 
one  of  the  inspectors  publicly,  and  with  his  back  to  the 
box,  draws  out  as  many  ballots  as  were  in  excess.  These 
ballots  are  destroyed  without  revealing  their  contents. 
The  returns  must  be  completed  by  the  custodian  of  pri- 
mary elections  with  whom  the  election  insx>ectors  file 
their  statements  of  canvass  within  three  days  after  the 
primary,  and  proper  certificates  of  election  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  successful  candidates,  delegates,  or 
committeemen.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  proper 
apportionment  of  delegates,  and  for  the  organization 
and  procedure  of  conventions  which  may  be  held  under 
the  law. 

New  Jebset, 

The  New  Jersey  statute  books  contiun  three  laws  per- 
taining to  primaries,  passed  in  1878,  1883,  and  1884. 
Only  one  of  these,  the  act  of  1884,  contemplates  direct 
primaries.^  It  is  very  rudimentary  in  form,  and  merely 
permits  but  does  not  require  the  holding  of  direct  pri- 
maries, their  conduct,  if  held,  being  left  to  the  political 
parties.  It  brings  the  primary  election  officers  within 
the  pale  of  law  by  requiring  an  oath  that  they  will  faith- 
fully perform  their  duties  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  State,  and  with  the  rules  of  the  party. 

iSeakm  Lftwi of  New  Jeraej,  1884,  p.  898. 
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Delaware. 

In  1887  *  and  1897  *  primary  election  laws  were 
passed  in  Delaware  applying  to  New  Castle  county. 
These  laws  are  sometimes  erroneously  quoted  as  estab- 
lishing direct  primaries  when  none  but  '^primary  asr 
semblages  of  voters"  are  contemplated  by  both  of  the 
acts.  The  act  of  1897^  which  superseded  that  of  1887, 
is  very  fully  worked  out  and  seems  to  rank  among  the 
most  comprehensive  and  complete  of  the  so-called  ''can- 
cus  laws"  which  have  yet  been  enacted. 

MABYULin). 

In  Maryland  nominations  by  direct  vote  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  counties  for  some  time,  but  no  law 
for  their  control  has  as  yet  been  enacted,  all  bills  which 
were  introduced  having  been  defeated.  As  in  all  the 
neighboring  States,  there  has,  however,  been  consider- 
able agitation  in  Maryland  in  favor  of  direct  primary 
l^slalion  during  the  last  few  years,  but  '^machine" 
opposition  has  in  this  State>  as  elsewhere^  succesafolly 
resisted  all  reform.* 


>  Pwion  Laws  of  Delaware,  1867,  p.  00. 

•  fleerioB  Lews  of  Delaware,  1807,  p.  879. 

*  One  of  tiie  proposed  laws  was  read  for  the  first  time  In  tiM  Benito  os  Maroh 
7, 1901.  It  was  opCkmal  and  oompreheosiTe.  Including  nomlnatioaa  for  atata, 
ooont jr.  and  municipal  ollloea  The  state  central  oommlttee,  vadsr  sbuas  dtrao* 
tioB  the  entire  conduct  of  the  primary  was  placed,  was  "*  to  adopt  rxdm  aad 
remilatlons  as  to  whether  candidates  shall  he  selected  hj  direct  vote,  or  shall  ha 
aomiaated  hj  oooTenUons.**  The  general  election  laws  were  to  apply  wtlh  re- 
spect to  the  marklnjr,  fokUny,  oastinip  and  countlntr  of  ballota,  eie.  The  opaa 
prtmary  •yst^'m  of  Tottnit  was  to  he  used,  only  gr^neral  resistratioB  aad  qoalMI- 
cation  to  Tuce  belnif  required  for  partidpaiioo  in  the  primary  aleotion.  No  pa- 
tilion  hut  only  fees  were  required  fiM*  the  presentation  of  the  nsmes  of  caadl- 
datea.  The  party  was  to  corer  the  expenne  of  balloU  and  aotioea,  whDe  all 
other  hills  wetv  met  out  of  the  puUUo  treasury. 


CHAPTEE  irr. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    OBNERAL    PBATTJHBS 
AND  RESULTS  OF  SOUTHERN  DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

Direct  primaries  are  common  throughout  the  South. 
In  every  State,  systems  of  one  kind  or  another  are  in 
operation.  They  possess  no  uniformity,  and  have  not 
been  created  in  detail  through  statutory  enactment,  but 
vary  from  county  to  county  in  each  State,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  political  party  through  which  they  are 
established.  They  have  in  common  but  little  more 
than  the  general  principle  of  the  direct  primary  upon 
which  they  are  based,  and  the  freedom  from  legislative 
control  under  which  they  operate.  It  is  almost  gener- 
ally true  that  direct  primaries  existed  in  the  South  long 
before  they  were  legalized  by  statute.  The  Democratic 
party  seems  to  have  found  this  means  of  nomination 
convenient  and  successful,  even  though  there  was  noth- 
ing but  the  bond  of  honor  to  support  the  results  of  the 
primary  election.  When  the  southern  legislatures 
finally  stepped  in  to  recognize  the  direct  vote  system,  and 
this  was  at  widely  different  times  in  the  various  States, 
they  did  little  more  than  legalize  their  action,  leaving 
the  use  of  the  system  in  all  cases  optional  with  the  politi- 
cal parties.  There  is  at  present  no  movement  towards  a 
compulsory  state  law. 

As  a  result  of  the  existence  of  optional  primaries, 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  illegal  and  fraudulent  voting, 
which  arise  at  the  common  primaries  of  all  parties,  are 
avoided,  since  each  party  may  by  itself  decide  whether 


%/^ 
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it  ahall  hold  direct  primaries  at  all,  and  if  so^  determine 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  same,  as  well 
as  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  participate.  To 
prevent  conflicts,  the  question  of  precedence  in  the  choice 
of  a  date,  is,  in  some  cases,  detemined  by  priority  of  no- 
tice of  a  primary  given  to  the  proper  officer.  Since  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  party  through  the  assessment  of 
its  candidates,  and  not  by  the  State,  the  argument  that 
concurrent  primaries  would  be  more  economical,  and  a 
smaller  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  has  no  application  here. 
Should  the  southern  systems,  however,  be  made  oompul* 
sory,  and  a  public  expense,  it  would  be  hi^ly  desirable 
on  grounds  of  economy,  and  for  other  reasons  as  well,  to 
hold  the  primaries  of  all  parties  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  places. 

Another  result  of  the  optional  character  of  southern 
primaries  is  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  dominant  party.  While  the  Republican  party 
generally  has  a  ticket  in  the  field  in  county  ncHninations, 
it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  none  in  case  of  state 
campaigns.  The  expense  of  Republican  campaigns  is 
always  incurred  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  tendency  would  be  towards  ita  re- 
duction to  a  minimum.  Should  direct  primaries  be 
adopted,  they  ought  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  at 
public  expense,  otherwise  the  cost  to  the  candidates 
would  be  so  heavy,  their  number  being  so  small,  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  got  men  of  even 
fairly  good  standing  and  popularity,  to  stand  as  candi- 
dates merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  party  organ!* 
zation. 

As  a  result  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  ptrty 
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in  the  South,  its  primaries  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary importance,  A  nomination  at  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary IB  equivalent  to  an  election.  Hence,  the  struggle 
occurs  at  the  nomination.  The  voter's  interest  centers 
at  the  primary.  If  once  his  man  is  carried  safely  there^ 
all  is  well,  for  the  election  is  but  a  formal  confirmation 
of  the  results  of  the  primary.  His  presence  at  the  gen- 
eral election  does  not  appeal  to  him  as  being  as  import- 
ant and  as  necessary  as  at  the  primary,  and  so  it  often 
happens  that  a  larger  vote  is  polled  at  the  primary  than 
at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  aigument  that  there  is  a  tendencr^  for  the  direct 
primary  to  assume  the  character  of  a  general  election, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  is  sometimes  falsely  ad- 
vanced against  direct  primaries  by  opponents  in  the 
North,  who,  having  heard  of  the  southern  experience, 
neglect  to  inquire  into  the  causes  lying  back  of  it. 
Where  parties  are  fairly  well-balanced,  and  there  is 
even  the  slightest  probability  of  success,  it  is  quite  in- 
conceivable that  any  party  would  allow  its  victory  at  the 
primary  to  be  compromised  by  default  at  the  general 
election.  Besides,  under  a  general  law  requiring  state, 
congressional,  legislative,  and  county  candidates  to  be 
nominated  by  direct  primary,,  even  though  one  party 
might  be  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  State,  it  might 
be  in  a  majority  in  many  counties  in  one  section,  and  in 
congressional,  senatorial,  or  assembly  districts  in  vari- 
ous other  sections,  in  all  of  which  there  would  be  the  in- 
centive for  a  full  vote. 

The  object  in  using  the  direct  vote  system  in  the 
South,  differs  to  some  extent  from  that  in  the  North 
and  West,  where  it  is  hoped  primarily  to  secure  free- 
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dom  from  "machine**  and  'Tboss**  rule  in  politics.  The 
Democratic  part;  declares  that  its  main  purpose  is  the 
elimination  of  the  negro  vote,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
also  defeats  the  "machine."  This  exclusion  of  the  negro 
vote  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  power  del^^ted  by 
statute  to  the  party  authority,  to  fix  the  qualifications  for 
participation  in  the  primary  election.  Great  unfairness 
to  the  legal  negro  voter  is  thus  made  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  instance,  the  party  rules  require  that 
"every  negro  applying  for  membership  in  a  Demo- 
cratic club,  or  offering  to  vote  in  a  Democratic  primary 
election,  must  produce  a  written  statement  of  ten  rep- 
utable white  men  who  shall  swear  that  they  know  of 
their  own  knowledge  that  the  applicant  or  voter  cast 
his  ballot  for  General  Hampton  in  1876,  and  has  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  continuously  since."  *  The  diflS- 
cultiee  which  a  provision  like  this  creates  when  enforced 
by  hostile  authorities  are  insuperable,  and  present  ready 
opportunities  for  an  unfair  exclusion  of  the  colored 
vote. 

The  southern  primary  election  laws  are  very  rudi- 
mentary' and  imperfect  They  contain  few  positive  reg- 
ulations,  and  delegate  extraordinary  powers  to  the  party 
authorities  by  authorizing  them  to  prescribe  all  other 
regulations  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  primary  elections.  The  few  provisions  cm- 
braced  in  the  laws  proWde  mainly  for  the  proper  puUi- 
cation  of  the  call  for  the  holding  of  primaries;  the  re- 
quirement of  an  oath  from  primary  election  oflBcers  in 
onler  to  secure  their  responsibility  to  the  party  and  to 
the  State;  and  the  punishment  of  certain  corrupt  prac- 
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tices.  The  great  leeway  thus  allowed  to  political  par- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  primary  elections,  is  one  of  the 
main  defects  in  the  southern  laws,  and  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  objectionable  results  of  southern  experiences 
with  direct  primaries.  The  party  committee  is  raised 
to  a  level  of  unlimited  power,  and  when  it  is  appointive, 
the  chances  for  an  abuse  of  its  authoritative  position  are 
practically  certain.  This  defect  is  partly  overcome  in 
some  laws  through  a  provision  that  the  party  committee 
shall  be  elected  at  the  primary.  However,  even  the 
popular  selection  of  the  committee  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
strain action  where  such  extraordinary  powers  are 
lodged. 

The  defrayal  of  the  expense  of  direct  primaries  is 
left  to  the  parties,  imder  the  southern  laws.  This,  as 
has  already  been  suggested,  prevents  the  Republican 
party,  which  under  existing  conditions  is  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  from  giving  the  system  a  trial.  The  common 
means  of  raising  money  within  the  party  are  by  sub- 
scription, by  voluntary  contribution,  and  by  assess- 
ment of  candidates.  The  latter  is  the  most  common 
method  and  furnishes  the  main  source  of  revenue  to  the 
party.  This  is  why  the  southern  systems  are  so  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with  the  candidates  and  indeed  with 
most  politicians.  In  some  States  where  majority  nomi- 
nations are  required,  the  burden  of  two  primaries  falls 
upon  them,  aside  from  that  of  an  expensive  personal 
campaign,  and  inflicts  serious  inroads  upon  their  bank 
accounts.* 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  found  those  who  are  ready  to  denounce  the 
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southern  system  of  direct  primaries.  One  writer  de- 
scribes it  as  ''tyrannical  and  oppressive  on  the  minority 
with  a  tendency  to  build  up  a  'machine'  within  the  party, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  party  and  its  'machine*  in  power."  ^ 
Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  men  in  other 
States.*  This  argument,  based  upon  southern  exper- 
ience, is  often  advanced  by  northern  opponents  of 
the  direct  primary.  It  has  no  force  whatever,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  political  conditions  of  the 
South,  and  the  defective  and  rudimentary  laws  imder 
which  the  southern  systems  are  compelled  to  operate. 
The  party  which  is  said  to  be  perpetuated  in  power  is 
the  Democratic  party.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  how- 
ever, that  this  party  maintains  its  ascendency,  not  by 
virtue  of  this  or  that  nominating  system,  but  because  of 
larger  numbers  and  greater  voting  strength.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  South  has  been,  and  is,  in  control ;  not 
only  where  direct  primaries  are  used,  but  also  where 
nominatons  ar«  made  under  the  caucus  and  conventioii 
system. 

That  a  "machine^'  should  exist  within  the  party  is 
also  but  natural  There  are  no  legal  safeguards  around 
the  primary.  Party  organization  and  party  action  are 
absolutely  controlled  by  a  few  so-called  party  leaders, 
who  arbitrarily  issue  their  rules  and  orders  which  are 
given  the  force  of  law.  What  else  but  "machine**  in- 
fluence can  be  expected  where  such  irresponsible,  auto- 
cratic powers  are  calmly  delected  to  a  narrow  group 
of  party  committeemen,  acting  under  cover  of  statute  t 

The  southern  systems  are  also  very  imperfect  in  that 
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they  make  no  provision  for  the  formulation  of  a  plat- 
form. No  means  is  provided  for  the  expression  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  party  policy.  No  definite  body  is 
designated  for  the  formal  announcement  of  the  aims 
and  the  ideas  of  national,  state,  or  local  administration, 
which  the  party  members  may  entertain.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  whereby  the  party  may  publicly 
pledge  itself  to  such  ideas,  such  policies,  and  such  prin- 
ciples of  govemment.  The  individual  voter  is  at  a  loss 
to  decide  which  party  he  should  support  in  order  to 
maintain  his  opinions  on  public  matters.  Heal  party 
responsibility  there  cannot  be  in  such  cases,  because  no 
way  is  provided  in  which  the  party  may  publicly  as- 
sume responsibilities.  Since  the  voter  objects  to  castr 
ing  his  ballot  in  the  dark,  but  demands  some  assur- 
ance as  to  what  general  course  a  candidate  would  pursue 
if  placed  in  office,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  absence  of 
party  responsibility  is  the  substitution  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  party  as  a  body  cannot  pledge  it- 
self to  specific  governmental  policies,  then  each  individ- 
ual candidate  must  do  so,  otherwise  the  ballot  would 
have  no  significance.  And  so  it  has  happened  that  in- 
dividual platforms  are  frequently  necessary  in  the 
South.  In  some  cases  there  are  as  many  platforms  as 
there  are  candidates.^ 

Another  disintegrating  tendency  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  regulate  the  southern  direct  primaries  by  stat- 
ute is  that  of  personal  politics.  This  flows  from  the  ex- 
tra-legal i)osition  of  the  systems ;  from  the  extreme  im- 
portance given  to  the  position  of  each  candidate  by  vir- 
tue of  individual  platforms ;  and  from  the  temperament 
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of  the  Southerner.  The  man  who  runs  for  office  does 
not  stand  upon  principles  laid  down  by  his  party,  but 
must  rely  upon  his  own  supports,  and  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  his  opponents  to  make  them  appear  as  weak  and 
as  few  as  possible.  His  personal  pledges,  upon  the 
merits  of  which  he  must  rely  for  success,  may  be  wil- 
fully misinterpreted,  his  actions  may  be  misrepresented, 
and  his  statements  discredited  as  insincere.  This  is 
largely  impossible  where  the  party  itself  comes  forward 
with  formally  adopted  and  solemn  declarations  of  prin- 
ciple and  policy  which  serve  as  a  general  platform  for 
all  of  its  candidates.  It  is  the  individual  candidate  who 
can  with  propriety  be  called  to  account  for  his  platform 
in  the  South,  and  where  ambition,  coupled  with  personal 
animosity,  inspires  criticisms,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
privilege  may  easily  be  abused.  It  is  the  personal  cam- 
paign, fought  out  on  an  individual  platform,  for  nomi- 
nation under  an  extra-legal  system,  that  begets  vicious 
personal  politics.  Substitute  a  sound  party  platform, 
and  a  statutory  direct  vote  system,  and  the  incentive  and 
opportunity  for  personal  politics  will  be  practically  re- 
moved. 

That  the  effect  upon  government  of  these  bitter  at- 
tacks and  counter  attacks  engaged  in  by  the  aspirants  to 
public  office  cannot  be  wholesome,  is  to  lx»  expected.  The 
wound  of  the  slanderous  tongue  is  difficult  to  heal.  Not 
onlv  do  the  candidates  lower  themselves  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  public,  and  inflict  upon  each  other  the  very 
serious  loss  of  a  necessary  and  healthful  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  but  they  carry  the  spirit  of  hostility 
into  the  government  itself,  and  thereby  tend  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  an  efficient  administration.    This  atmosphere 
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of  discord,  which  frequently  envelopes  southern  politics, 
tends  to  keep  the  best  men  out  of  office,  and  gives  those 
who  have  once  entrenched  themselves  in  public  places  a 
decided  advantage  over  their  opponents. 

I4  is  true  of  the  South  that  the  direct  vote  system  is 
more  popular  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Tlie  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  rural  districts  tho 
people  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  system  without 
its  disadvantages.  Personal  politics  is  most  common  and 
most  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  its  most  im- 
fortunate  results,  where  the  population  is  concentrated. 
Ignorance  as  to  the  merits  of  candidates  and  as  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  administration  for  which  they 
individually  stand,  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  In  a  sparse  population  where  mutual  ac- 
quaintances are  many  and  offices  few,  good  feeling  is 
more  apt  to  prevail,  than  where  every  man  feels  him- 
self but  an  atom  of  the  great  mass  of  an  urban  popula- 
tion. In  rural  communities  the  spirit  of  good-fellow- 
ship is  usually  stronger  than  is  the  thirst  for  power,  and 
prevents  the  many  evils  which  lurk  in  extra-legal  institu- 
tions from  manifesting  themselves.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  southern  farmer  is  more  enthusiastic  over  the 
direct  vote  system  than  is  his  neighbor  from  the  town. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  direct  primaries  in  the 
South  must  not  be  construed  as  a  severe  arraignment  of 
their  merits.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  made  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  objectionable  experiences  which  are  en- 
countered there  cannot  be  fairly  advanced  as  arguments 
against  the  practicability  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
direct  primary,  but  that  these  find  their  cause  in  the  im- 
perfection of  the  primary  legislation ;  in  the  extra-legal 
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nature  of  the  systems ;  in  the  peculiar  political  conditioiis 
under  which  they  operate ;  and  in  the  character  and  tem- 
perament of  the  people.  To  give  the  principle  of  a  di- 
rect vote  a  fair  trial  in  the  Souths  it  would  be  necestary 
to  inaugurate  a  comprehensive  and  complete  system  of 
public  primaries,  regulated  in  all  their  detail  by  statute^ 
secured  by  the  safeguards  of  the  Australian  ballot  qra- 
tom,  subjected  in  all  their  aspects  to  the  control  of  the 
State,  with  proper  provisions  for  the  preMntatieu  of 
candidates  to  the  public;  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rep- 
resentative party  organization  through  the  aubmiaaion 
of  the  choice  of  party  committeemen  to  the  Yotera  at 
the  primary ;  and  for  the  promulgation  of  a  party  plat- 
form by  a  legally  determined  body  which  ia  diieetly 
representative  of  the  individual  members  of  the  parfy* 

Such  a  law  would  afford  a  firm  and  broad  foundation 
for  systematic  and  responsible  party  actum,  and  would 
undoubtedly  yield  better  residts  than  are  attained  under 
the  present  systems.  The  direct  primaries  have  prob- 
ably come  to  stay  in  the  South  in  spite  of  the  diffienltiet 
with  which  they  are  involved.  Kather  than  return  to 
the  caucus  and  convention  system  the  people  of  tlie 
South,  as  elsewhere,  hold  fast  even  to  their  impeffeot 
direct  primary  systems.  But  we  may  Im^m^  and  with 
aome  reason  expect,  that  tlie  success  of  the  mote  tlior- 
oughly  legalized  systems  in  the  North  will  lead  to  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  more  complete  lawa,  giv- 
ing the  southern  systems  a  safer  legal  setting,  and  de- 
priving the  leading  party  spirits  of  those  irresponsiUe 
and  autocratic  powers  which  to-day  are  the 
menace  to  political  liberty  in  the  South. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BOUTHSRN  DIRECT  PRIMART  LEGISLATION. 

South  Oabolina. 

The  first  legislation  in  South  Carolina  concerning  di- 
rect primaries  was  enacted  in  1888.  The  direct  vote 
system  had,  however,  been  in  operation  in  this  State  for 
some  time  before  its  passage.  The  law  was  compulsory 
in  the  sense  that  whenever  any  political  party  held  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  candidates^  or  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions,  such  an  elec- 
tion was  to  be  conducted  subject  to  the  act,  but  the  polit- 
ical parties  were  not  compelled — ^nor  are  they  at  the 
present  time — ^to  nominate  any  of  their  officers  at  direct 
primaries. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  southern  laws  of  to-day, 
great  power  was  ^ven  to  the  political  parties  by  allow- 
ing them  to  prescribe  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  primary  outside  of  the  few  unimportant 
provisions  laid  down  by  law.  The  manager  of  the  pri- 
mary election,  whose  general  duties  were  outlined  by  the 
act,  was  required,  before  receiving  any  ballot^  to  admin- 
ister to  the  voter  an  oalh  that  he  was  duly  qualified  to 
vote  according  to  the  rules  of  the  party,  and  that  he  had 
not  participated  in  any  other  primary.  This  law  was 
extremely  rudimentary  and  imperfect^  but  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  in  that  it  to  some  extent  curbed  the 
irresponsible  powers  of  the  party  authorities,  and  par- 
tially secured  the  individual  members  of  the  party 
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against   the   arbitrary  rules   and   practices   of   party 
^Tbosses.^' 

The  act  as  passed  in  18SS  ^  is  still  in  force  largely  in 
its  original  form,  although  several  minor  amendments 
have  since  been  mada  The  provision  that  primary  elec- 
tion '^managers"  were  to  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  per- 
form their  duties,  in  failure  of  which  lines  were  to  be 
imposed,  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  party 
authorities  who  preecribe<l  the  rules,  for  however  bad  the 
rules  might  be  there  was  no  escape  from  their  execution* 
Protests  on  part  of  honest  primary  ''managers,''  where 
the  politicians  had  failed  in  placing  thdr  own  subordi- 
nates, were  of  no  avaiL 

Considerable  abuse  seems  to  have  develc^ped,  ee- 
pecially  in  the  large  cities^  becaiise  of  the  aj^pointment 
of  the  primary  election  oiBcers  by  the  party  authority. 
As  a  result,  the  act  of  1888  was  amended  in  1896,'  ao 
as  to  allow  candidates  in  cities  of  40,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  to  appoint  watchers  at  all  the  polling  places  to  see 
to  their  interests.  It  was  also  found  that  a  considerable 
nuufDer  of  imqualificd  persons  participated  in  the  elec- 
tions. To  remedy  this,  the  act  of  1896  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  henceforth  only  previously  registered  votera 
were  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  though  party  r^istration  was 
not  required.  In  1900  an  act  was  passed*  which  al- 
lowed candidates  in  cities  of  20,000  instead  of  40,000 
or  more  inhabitants  to  appoint  watchers,  and  required 
party  registration  of  voters  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  party  in  place  of  general 
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istration  under  the  law  of  1896.  Such  party  registra- 
tion wajS|  however,  to  be  compulsory  only  in  cities  of 
20,000  popolation  and  over. 

Upon  this  limited  legal  basis  of  the  primary,  there  has 
risen  in  South  Carolina  a  very  elaborate  system,  filled 
out  in  all  its  details,  both  important  and  unimportant,  by 
rules  prescribed  by  the  party  authority.  As  a  primary 
system  it  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  all  those  found 
in  the  South.  Its  operation  is,  however,  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  southern  States,  confined  in  practice  to  the 
Democratic  party.  No  candidates  for  state  or  county 
offices,  except  in  one  or  two  counties,  for  county  offices, 
have  been  nominated  or  suggested  by  the  Bepublican 
party,  and  there  is  invariably  only  one  ticket  proposed  in 
the  state  election.  It  is  claimed  that  the  vote  is  gener- 
ally very  light,  and  that  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  var- 
ious candidates.^  Nevertheless  it  has  been  adhered  to 
very  tenaciously  by  the  members  of  the  only  party  which 
has  given  it  a  trial. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  primary  is,  in  brief, 
as  follows:  The  candidates  for  state  and  congressional 
honors  file  with  the  state  central  committee  of  the  party 
a  statement  that  they  are  candidates  for  certain  offices, 
with  a  '^eAfSb  that  they  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
primary.  Thereupon  the  state  committee  arranges  a 
series  of  campaign  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  several 
county  seats,  and  the  candidates  go  upon  the  circuit,  and 
at  these  meetings  set  forth  their  claims  and  qualifica- 
tions, and,  if  so  disposed,  attack  the  records  and  merits 
of  their  opponents.  For  county  and  legislative  positions, 
candidates  file  similar  statements  with  the  county  com- 

>  Hon.  R.  Ooo|Mr  oC  South  OfcroHna,  in  Mflwaokee  SentiiMl,  Feb.  S7, 190L 
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mittee.  This  body  also  arranges  a  series  of  meetings 
throughout  the  county.  ALmost  invariably  candidates 
publish  cards  in  the  public  print  announcing  their  can- 
didacy. At  the  primary  elections  which  follow,  all  of- 
ficersy  appointive  as  well  as  elective^  are  voted  upon  by 
the  electors,  and  the  wishes  thus  expressed  respecting 
the  appointive  positions  are  respected  by  the  govenMNT 
and  the  legislature  in  placing  appointments.^  Tickets 
for  the  state  offices  are  printed  with  blank  spaces  under 
the  titles  of  the  offices  to  be  voted  for,  where  the  voter 
may  write  the  name  he  prefers.  The  expense  of  holding 
the  primary  election  is  defrayed  by  making  assessments 
on  the  various  candidates,  and  is  often  a  ccmsidersUe 
burden.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  number  of 
candidates,  the  smaller  will  be  their  individual  assess 
ments,  and  that  where  few  candidates  are  in  the  fieM  the 
assessments  are  correspondingly  heavy.  This  tends  to 
keep  capable  men  of  moderate  means,  when  unsnpported 
by  moneyed  politicians,  out  of  the  contest  for  office. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  has  been  en- 
rolled on  the  Democratic  club  list  at  least  five  days  )»- 
fore  the  primary  election.  Any  white  person  twenij- 
one  years  of  age  may  become  a  member  in  a  Demoerstie 
club  by  proving  his  party  affiliations.  A  negro  en* 
counters  many  difficulties.  He  ''must  produce  s  written 
statement  of  ten  reputable  white  men,  who  shall  si^asr 
that  thoy  know,  of  their  own  knowledge,  that  the  appli- 
cant, or  voter,  voted  for  General  Hampton  in  1876,  and 
has  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  continuously  since.*** 

The  polls  are  to  be  open  from  8  o'clock  in  the 

<  Outktok.  September  10.  ISBS.  p.  141 
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ing  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Democratio 
coantj  execmtiye  committee  tabulates  the  returns  and 
declares  the  result  of  the  primary,  except  for  congress- 
men and  for  solicitors,  in  which  case  the  state  executive 
committee  makes  the  returns.  Majority  votes  are  re- 
quired for  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  for  the  se- 
lection of  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  A  second 
primary,  when  necessary,  is  called  at  least  two  weeks 
after  the  first  The  contest  is  in  such  cases  confined  to 
the  two  highest  candidates.  Th^  voter  is  well  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement  His  additional  duty  is  limited 
to  a  second  trip  to  the  poll^  whereby  he  prevents  the 
"machine**  from  concentrating  its  vote  upon  an  undesir- 
able candidate  and  carrying  him  at  the  primary  on  a 
bare  plurality  vote.  But  the  extra  expense  falls  en- 
tirely upon  the  candidates,  and  is  a  severe  drain  upon 
their  funds.*  However,  the  provision  for  majority  nom- 
inations seems  to  operate  as  a  preventative  rather  than  as 
a  cure^  so  that  the  necessity  for  second  primaries  does 
not  frequently  arise. 

The  experience  with  the  press  seems  to  have  been  gen* 
erally  favorable  in  South  Carolina.  Candidates  have  in 
the  main,  it  seems,  received  fair  treatment  Extortion, 
such  as  is  claimed  was  practiced  in  Ohio,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  newspapers.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  severely  arraign  the  South  Car- 
olina press.  Hence,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  conclusion  upon  this  matter  without  an  even  more 
extended  investigation  than  the  writer  was  able  to  make. 

Owing  to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  D^no- 

I  In  MiMlMl|ypl  oAndidAtos  are  permttlad  to  deoAde  beCoreluuid  whether  a  ma- 
jority or  a  phirallty  rote  ehall  nomfaiata 
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cratic  part^  in  SouUi  Carolina,  a  nomination  vithin  its 
ranks,  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  Becaaae  of  this  de- 
cisive character  cd  the  primary,  It  eclipees  the  genwal 
election  both  in  the  interest  aroosed  and  in  the  vote 
polled.  At  the  direct  primary  held  September  1,  1900, 
no,000  out  of  a  total  of  120,000  white  voters  out  their 
ballots,  while  but  30,000  votee  were  polled  at  the  cnaning 
general  election.^  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  North  and 
Weet,  and  wherever  parties  are  fairly  well  bolanoed,  a 
light  vote  at  the  general  election  would  rarely,  if  evv, 
occur,  because  of  the  risk  of  defeat  inoorred  1^  the 
par^  whose  voters  failed  to  cast  a  full  vot& 

NoBTH  CAKorma. 

No  direct  primary  law  has  as  yeC  been  enacted  in 
North  Carolina,  but  in  accordance  with  a  naolution 
adopted  by  the  state  convention  of  1900,  the  Demo- 
cratic state  committee  issued  a  call  for  a  direct  primary 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  United  States 
senate.  The  primary  was  held  on  the  day  of  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  authorized  all  white  voters  to  par- 
ticipate who  supported  the  Democratic  tidcet  at  the  re- 
cent state  electi(«,  or  who  intended  to  do  bo  at  the  na- 
tional election.  The  results  of  this  trial  look  favorably 
to  an  extension  of  the  direct  vote  principle  in  this  Stateu 

VtaoiiriA. 

In  Virginia  no  general  state  primary  electiim  law  has 
as  yet  been  put  in  operation.  Nor  is  there  any  oom- 
piilsory  law  applying  to  counties.     Nnmeroiu  optimal 
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acts  regulating  direct  primaries  in  the  counties  have^ 
however,  been  passed  within  recent  jears,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  incomplete;,  although  the  later  acts  of 
1896  und  1898  are  decided  improvements  over  those  of 
1892  and  1894.  The  act  of  1892  applied  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  in  Norfolk  oountjr.*  It  empowered  candi- 
dates to  appoint  primary  election  officers,  and  to  pay 
them,  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  a  general  assess- 
ment of  all  candidates.  In  1894  an  act  was  passed  which 
legalized  primary  elections  in  the  city  of  Bichmond  lo- 
cated in  Henrico  county.*  The  main  provisions  of  this 
law  were  incorporated  in  the  more  complete  act  of  1896,* 
applying  to  both  the  county  of  Henrico  and  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

Like  all  the  preceding  acts,  the  one  of  1896  was  op- 
tional, and  provided  for  spring  and  fall  primaries.  All 
supplementary  regulations — and  they  were  many — ^were 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  party  holding  the  primary.  The 
expense  also  fell  upon  the  party.  Three  primary  elec- 
tion officers  were  to  be  selected  by  the  county  judge  from 
lists  of  three  submitted  by  the  various  candidates.  They 
were  to  receive  two  dollars  for  their  services ;  were  re- 
quired to  act  under  oath ;  and  ]X)ssessed  "all  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  privileges  of  general  election  officers."  One  of 
the  important  features  of  the  law  was  the  detailed  man- 
ner in  which  it  safeguarded  the  printing  of  ballots,  and 
their  distribution  to  polling  places  in  carefully  ascer- 
tained sealed  packages  which  were  not  to  be  opened  until 
the  day  of  the  primary  election. 

During  the  same  year  an  act  was  also  passed  l^aliz- 
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ing  primaries  in  the  oounties  of  Aoeomsc  and  North- 
hampton, both  of  which  lie  on  the  peninsula.  This  set 
made  the  holding  of  direct  primaries  lawful  in  the  two 
counties,  and  charged  the  local  executire  oommittee  with 
the  prescription  of  party  rules  and  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  primary  election  officers  who  were  to  act 
under  oath.  A  notice  of  five  days  was  required  for  the 
holding  of  a  primary.  The  general  electiOTL  laws  were 
made  to  apply  as  far  as  practicable.  In  1898,  another 
and  last  act  was  passed  legalizing  primary  eleetions  for 
the  nomination  of  city  officers  in  the  eity  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Albermarle  county.  Practically  the  entire  control 
and  regulation  of  the  primary  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
party,  and  primary  election  officers  are  made  responsible 
to  it  through  an  oatL  The  party  oommittee  is  given  ex- 
traordinary powers  by  being  vested  with  the  ri^t  of 
making  up  its  own  list  of  voters,  and  the  fact  that  a  name 
appears  on  the  list  is  to  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  right  to  vote,  and  no  challenge  is  allowed.  Thus  a 
party  committee  can  determine  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  vote  at  a  primary.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  theae 
acts  do  little  more  than  l^alize  direct  primaries,  and 
provide  but  a  crude  and  imperfect  structure  for  the  op- 
oration  of  a  system  created,  in  all  of  its  really  vital  feat- 
ures, by  the  party  authorities.  In  this  respect  the  Vir- 
ginia laws  are  quite  typical  of  southern  direct  primary 
legislati<Hi,  which  permits  party  rules  to  stand  iHiere 
state  statutes  ought  to  controL 

Georgia* 

In  1887  an  act  was  passed  in  Georgia  which  plainly 
indicates  that  here,  as  in  many  other  States,  direct  pri- 
maries were  resorted  to  by  the  political  parties  belore 
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they  were  in  any  way  recognized  by  statute.  This  act 
impoees  a  penalty  for  the  sale  of  liquor  on  primary  elec- 
tion day^  and  defines  a  primary  as  '^an  election  by  bal- 
lot for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  as  op- 
posed to  nomination  by  conventions."* 

The  act  of  1891  *  not.only  legalizes  the  holding  of  di- 
rect primaries,  but  also  provides  some  positive  rules  for 
their  conduct.  It  is  optional,  and  provides  that  all  pri- 
mary elections  held  by  any  political  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  candidates  for  office,  or  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  conventions,  are  to  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  political  party  and 
executed  through  managers  elected  by  the  party.  The 
managers  are  forced  to  swear  that  they  will  conduct  the 
primaries  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
erning regular  elections.  The  qualifications  of  voters 
are  determined  by  the  general  election  laws,  and  by  such 
additional  requirements  as  the  political  party  may  see  fit 
to  adopt.  Challenges  are  allowed.  The  notice  of  the 
primary  election  must  contain  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  same,  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  partici- 
pation in  it  The  duties  of  the  primary  election  officers 
are  outlined,  penalties  for  their  violation  imposed,  and 
perjury  and  illegal  voting  punished.  This  act,  like  those 
in  force  in  neighboring  States,  leaves  all  important  rules 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  party  authorities.  In  accordance 
with  them  a  declaration  of  party  afiUiation  is  required, 
and  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  candidates  through  as- 
sessments.   Because  of  this  latter  feature  the  direct  pri- 
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marj  system  is  not  popular  with  candidates  of  small 
means,  and  together  with  other  features  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  South  Carolina  system^  serves  to  entrench 
men  in  office  who  have  once  located  themselvea  in  the 
public  service, 

Florida. 

An  optional  direct  primary  law  was  passed  in  Florida 
in  1897.*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in 
many  States  direct  nominations  were  made  by  parties 
long  before  any  primary  laws  were  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  for  their  control,  so  that  1897  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  the  year  in  which  the  direct  primary 
system  was  inaugurated  in  that  State.  According  to 
the  law,  twenty  days*  notice  must  be  given  whenever  the 
executive  committee  of  any  political  party  decides  to 
hold  a  primary  election.  In  case  the  executive  com- 
mittee fails  to  call  such  an  election,  and  the  majority  of 
the  qualified  electors  petition  it  to  do  so,  it  must  comply 
under  penalty  of  law.  To  participate  in  the  primary, 
general  election  qualifications  are  required,  but  the  exec- 
utive or  standing  committee  of  the  party  may  impose 
additional  qualifications  by  declaring  ''the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  legal  electors  shall  be  regarded  and 
taken  as  proper  members  of  the  party."  The  right  to 
challenge  is  assigned  to  every  member  of  the  party  hold- 
ing the  primary  election.  The  general  election  laws 
apply,  as  far  as  it  is  expedient,  to  regulate  the  compen- 
sation of  the  inspectors  and  clerks,  and  to  provide  funds 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  conducting  the  election  by 
assessing  the  various  candidates  for  nomination.  The  act 

Laws  of  fteUa,  inr,  PL  ta 
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requires  that  the  notice  of  the  primary  election  state  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  are  to  conduct  the  same.  It  defines  the  main  duties 
of  these  officers,  and  imposes  penalties  for  some  of  the 
most  common  corrupt  practices. 

Alabama. 

The  only  primary  election  act  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Alabama  was  passed  in  1899.^  It  is  optional  Sec- 
tion nine  specially  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  ^^is  to 
be  construed  as  making  primary  elections,  as  a  means  of 
selecting  the  nominees,  obligatory  upon  any  political 
party/'  No  important  positive  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
primaries  are  laid  down,  all  this  being  left  to  the  polit- 
ical party.  Certain  common  corrupt  practices  are  for- 
bidden; the  sale  of  liquor  is  made  a  criminal  offense; 
and  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  maintain  peace  and  order  at 
the  polls.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  State  closely  resemble  those  of  South  Carolina,  which 
were  given  as  generally  typical  of  the  primary  election 
regulations  of  the  southern  States. 

Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  direct  primary  law  is  optional.* 
Whenever  a  state,  district,  or  county  committee  shall 
order  a  party  primary  election  to  be  held,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  county  is  compelled,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  time  designated  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion, to  appoint  the  officers  to  conduct  the  same,  who 

I  SeHioii  Laws  of  AUbama,  1800,  p.  198. 
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shall  fairly  represent  the  diff^^nt  factioiia  widiiii  the 
party  ranks,  if  there  are  any.  The  oommittae  diiw^iiii; 
the  primary  is  empowered  by  its  rules  and  regalati<Hia 
to  determine  the  qualifications  requisite  for  partieipttdoii 
in  the  primary  ^^as  a  proper  member  of  thft  political 
party."  Challenges  are  allowed.  A  majority  of  votes 
is  requirod  to  nominate^  unless  all  candidates  for  any 
office  agree  beforehand  that  the  one  receiving  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  the  nominee. 
When  a  majority  is  required  and  no  one  is  elected,  a  sec- 
ond primary  is  held  in  which  the  votes  are  confined  to 
the  two  candidates  who  ranked  the  highest  at  the  first 
primary.  Contests  arc  decided  by  the  proper  exf»utive 
committee.  The  general  election  laws  are  in  force  as 
far  as  applicable.  No  official  ballots  are  required,  nor 
are  they  paid  for  at  the  public  expense,  but  the  voters 
may  procure  their  own  ballots.  Voting  booths  (mt  stalls 
are  not  required.  Delegates  are  so  prorated  as  to  repre- 
sent as  near  as  possible  the  popular  vote  cast  in  the  pri- 
mary election,  and  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
or  choice  among  the  members  of  the  party,  each  faction 
shall  have  its  proportion  of  representation  in  the  county 
convention.  As  the  party  county  committee  has  ex- 
traordinary powers  under  this  statute,  a  provision  is 
made  that  on  petition  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  a 
party,  this  committee  shall  be  elected ;  otherwise  it  is  to 
be  chosen  ''as  the  party  may  determine."  Since  by 
"party"  here  is  meant  "party  authority"  it  is  evident 
that  the  committee  might,  without  this  provision,  prac- 
tically perpetuate  itself,  and  regulate  the  primary  elec- 
tions at  will. 

The  Mississippi  law  presents  several  new  features: 
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The  election  of  the  most  important  party  committee  on 
petition  by  the  voters;  the  use  of  im  unofficial  ballot; 
minority  and  fractional  representation  in  conventions; 
and  majority  nominations,  or,  at  the  choice  of  the  candi- 
dates themselves^  plurality  nominations.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  definite  information  from  any  re- 
liable sources  as  to  the  working  of  these  interesting  pro- 
visions. But  the  fact  that  no  voting  booths  ot  stalls  or 
official  ballots  are  required  by  law,  together  with  other 
weak  points,  does  not  speak  for  great  success.  Yet  it  is 
claimed  that  the  direct  vote  system  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  convention  plan,  and  while  the  defects  in 
the  law  necessarily  militate  against  the  best  results  that 
might  be  attained,  it,  nevertheless,  has  sufficiently  dem- 
onstrated the  advantages  of  the  direct  vote  principle  to 
give  it  a  secure  place  in  the  nominating  institutions  of 
Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

In  1900,  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  passed  a  law  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  preserve  the  purity  of  primary  elec- 
tions."^ This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  enactment 
concerning  primaries  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of 
that  3tate,  although  the  Democratic  part^  has  nominated 
its  officers  under  the  direct  vote  plan  for  a  number  of 
years.  Under  this  act  the  holding  of  direct  primaries  is 
optional  with  any  political  party  which  polled  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  at  the  last  preceding  elec- 
tion. Aside  from  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  fraud, 
perjury,  intimidation,  and  other  corrupt  practices,  a 
few  positive  rules  are  laid  down.    There  are  to  be  from 

1 8«aion  Laws  of  LouitlaiiA,  1900,  p.  908b 
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three  to  five  election  offioerSi  who  must  be  qualified 
voters,  and  who  are  to  be  selected  as  equally  as  possible 
among  opposing  f  actions^  or  individuals,  and  are  bound 
by  the  regulations  of  the  political  party  for  which  they 
act  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  law  upon  the  form  of  the 
call  for  a  primary  election.  Such  a  call  must  give  the 
time  and  place;  the  names  of  the  conducting  officers; 
the  object  of  the  election ;  and  the  qualifications  required 
of  voters  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the  general 
election  law,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Be- 
fore issuing  a  call,  the  political  party  must  adopt  a  reso- 
lution which  shall  set  forth  that  the  state  central  c(mi- 
mittee,  and  the  various  district  and  parish  oonunittees, 
calling  the  primary  election,  shall  have  the  power  to 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  conduct,  as  they 
may  deem  fit,  provided  this  act  is  not  violated.  Theso 
regulations  are  thus  given  the  force  of  law,  and  enable 
unscrupulous  party  authorities  to  play  the  part  of 
tyrants,  by  exercising  their  unlimited  power  of  determin- 
ing who  shall  participate  in  the  primaries* 

Texab. 

The  only  legislation  bearing  upon  direct  primaries  in 
Texas  is  the  act  of  1895,  which  merely  recognizes  and 
legalizes  the  direct  nomination  system  by  defining  and 
punishing  some  of  the  most  frequent  oorrupt  practices 
"at  any  primary  election  called  and  held  by  authority  of 
any  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  office."  A  great  many  counties  throughout  the 
State  have  adopted  the  primary  election  system  for  the 
nominaticm  of  candidates,  and  also  for  the  selection  and 
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instractioii  of  delegates  to  oonventions.  These  elections 
are  supposed  to  be  held  under  the  general  election  laws 
as  far  as  possible,  but  the  Australian  ballot  is  in  use  only 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  and  the  great 
leeway  given  to  political  parties  makes  the  primary  act 
of  1895  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  operation  of  the 
inefficient  statute  of  1S95,  under  the  imperfect  general 
election  laws  of  Texas,  has  not  been  generally  satisfac- 
tory.^ 

10 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIRBCT  PRIMARIES   WHICH   ARB   RB0X7LATBD 
LARGELY  BY  PARTY  RULES. 

Pewnsylvawia. 

In  PennsylTania  no  oomplete  primary  election  law 
haa  as  yet  been  enacted.  The  only  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication tlironghout  the  State  were  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  in  1881  and  1883.  The  act  of  1881  aims  at 
the  prevention  of  bribery  and  fraud  at  primary  elec- 
tionsi  and  binds  the  primary  officers  by  an  oath  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State^  and  with  the 
roles  of  the  political  party.  ^  Penalties  for  Yiolationa  of 
the  law  or  of  the  party  rules  are  imposed.  The  law  is  a 
mere  farce,  and  its  regulations  are  rq^arded  only  when 
it  suits  the  majority.' 

The  act  of  1883  is  an  amendment  of  the  preTioua  law 
and  penalizes  the  furnishing  of  fraudulent  tickets  at 
general  or  primaiy  elections.'  Aside  from  these  im- 
perfect general  laws^  several  local  acts  applying  to  coun- 
ties have  been  in  operation  for  about  thir^  years.  They 
are  very  imperf  ect,  and  leave  the  prescribing  of  the  main 
primary  regulations  in  the  hands  of  the  political  parties^ 
A  number  of  counties  use  the  direct  vote  system,  each 
operating  it  under  its  own  par^  rules,  which  in  some 
cases  are  preserved  in  pamphlet  form,  but  more  g<sn- 
erally  are  unwritten,  and  are  proven  by  oral  testimony 

*  Sewloa  Lftwt  ci  PtnnmyftMni^  1891,  p.  Ill 

*  OorrespoiMSeiiceL 

'Setrioii  Lawi  at  PmiwylTMiiA,  I8BI1,  p.  9a 
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in  case  of  contests.^  In  other  counties  nominations  are 
made  by  conventions,  pure  and  simple,  each  delegate 
having  one  vote ;  while  in  still  others,  a  combination  sys- 
tem prevails,  by  which  the  nominations  are  also  made  in 
conventions,  but  each  delegate  votes  the  total  number  of 
votes  polled  in  his  district  by  the  party  at  the  preceding 
state  election. 

It  is  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  that  the  his- 
toric Crawford  county  system  of  direct  primaries  waa 
first  put  in  operation,  about  the  year  1868.  From  1868 
to  1872  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania looking  to  popular  primaries.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  better  methods  of  nomination  that  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia  offered  high  prizes  for  essays  on 
the  subject  Two  counties  took  the  lead — Crawford  and 
Delaware  on  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  extremes 
of  the  State.  They  adopted  different  systems.  Craw- 
ford county  looked  only  to  the  popular  vote  and  left  this 
unchecked.  The  primary  ticket  was  voted  for  as  a 
whole,  no  one  office  bearing  any  apparent  relation  to  the 
other.* 

This  time-honored  system  haa  grown  famous  as  the 
first  instance  of  a  nomination  of  public  officers  by  direct 
vote  of  the  party  members.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  first  trial  of  the  principle  of  direct  nomination 
was  made  in  Pennsylvania,  although  an  act  regulating 
primary  elections  was  enacted  in  California  in  1866,* 
just  two  years  before  the  inauguration  of  the  system  in 

>  OorrMpoodenoe  of  George  W.  Outhrie,  Plttelmrsii. 

*  Mr.  Cooper,  editor  of  Delaware  06.  Amerioan,  and  author  of  American  Poll- 
tlea,  quoted  in  Wiaooniln  State  Jonmal,  Sept  4,  1901. 

•See  SeflBion  Lawa  of  Califomia,  1608,  p.  488;  also  diaotiHloo  under  head  ol 
Oaltforaia. 
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Pennsylvania.  The  California  law  was  the  first  primary 
election  law  passed  in  this  country,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  regulated  direct  primaries^for,  from  its  wording, 
as  well  as  from  contemporary  discussions  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  the  plausible  inference  may  be 
drawn  that  direct  primaries  had  not  been  in  operation 
anywhere  in  the  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  of  but  historic  interest  What 
is  of  more  importance  at  present  is  the  practicability  of 
the  principle  involved.  In  recent  discussions,  the  old- 
time  experiences  of  our  forefathers  with  the  Crawford 
direct  primaries,  have  sometimes  been  advanced  as  valid 
alignments  both  pro  and  con.  Great  care  is  necessary 
in  presenting  such  statements,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Crawford  system  of  1868  had  about  as 
little  in  common  with  our  modem  direct  primary  sys- 
tems operating  under  detailed  laws,  such  as  the  Henne- 
pin county  system,  as  had  Noah's  ark  with  our  modem 
ocean  steamers.  Both  were  based  upon  a  common  prin- 
ciple, and  operated  for  a  common  purpose,  but  further 
their  reserablanco  can  be  carried  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  circumspection. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  several  local  pri- 
mary election  laws.  One  of  these  is  found  in  Crawford 
county.  It  was  passed  in  1872,  four  years  after  the  first 
trial  of  the  system.  It  provided  that  primary  election 
officers  take  an  oath  faithfiiUy  to  perform  their  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  party  regulations.  Primary  electioa 
judges  were  compelled  to  entertain  objections  to  votes 
that  were  offered,  and  where  a  challenge  was  made  thqr 
were  to  interrogate  the  person  challenged  under  oeth* 
A  penalty  was  imposed  for  false  swearingi    The  act 
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optional^  and  could  be  adopted  by  vote  of  the  party  ex- 
ecutive committee,  or  it  might  be  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  a  vote  of  the  party.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
law  is  very  incomplete,  but  better  than  none  at  alL  Since 
no  general  law  regulating  primaries  exists  in  the  State, 
and  since  no  amendment  to  the  local  act  just  outlined 
was  passed,  the  Crawford  county  primaries  have  been 
mainly  a  party  affair,  and  as  such,  subject  to  all  the 
machinations,  electioneering,  and  corruption  that  find 
their  way  into  extra-legal  party  activity. 

Concerning  the  experiences  with  the  system,  Mr. 
Cooper,  before  quoted,  writes  somewhat  as  follows: 
"The  direct  vote  plan  certainly  was- forced  to  operate 
under  insuperable  difficulties  in  this  county.  There 
were  several  cities  of  considerable  size,  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  oil  fields  was  creating  millionaires 
by  the  year,  and  the  large  proportion  of  dependent  labor- 
ing population  gave  every  opportimity  for  corruption 
and  for  the  purchase  of  votes  by  candidates.  .  .  .  The 
writer  could  name  three  score  and  ten  who  struggled  in 
this  way  (buying  votes),  now  winning,  now  losing,  and 
always  losing  to  the  richer  man.  Under  this  system  in 
a  county  with  several  very  populous  towns,  discontent 
followed  because  of  the  greed  of  the  towns.  These  could 
pool  their  votes  and  'get  away'  with  the  leading  offices, 
.  .  In  strictly  farming  communities  containing  no 
great  towns  or  cities,  and  having  few,  if  any,  very 
wealthy  men,  the  Crawford  county  system  is  an  ideal 
one,  for  it  is  free  and  ought  to  be  honest/'  In  addition 
to  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  the  domination  of  populous 
centers  through  the  concentration  of  candidates,  fraud- 
ulent voting,  and  minority  nominations,  were  also  quite 
common. 
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Similar  experiences  were  encountered  in  Califomiay^ 
and  ekewhere,  where  the  Crawford  system  based  upon 
freedom  and  honesty  in  politics  was  tried. 

Mr.  Cooper's  statement  that  the  Crawford  system  is 
the  ideal  one  in  farming  communities  having  few 
wealthy  men,  because  it  is  free  and  ought  to  be  honesty 
is  certainly  true,  and  seems  tinged  by  an  unc^mscious 
stroke  of  irony.  In  a  community  where  politics  is  simple 
and  honest,  and  where  wealth  does  not  abound,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  "free"  convention  system  should  not 
succeed,  as  well  as  a  free  direct  vote  systenii  or  any  other. 
The  Crawford  system  was  not  a  success  because  of  its 
great  "freedom"  f vom  legislative  control  It  merely  sub- 
stituted a  "free"  primary  for  a  free  convention,  leaving 
its  operation  just  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the  control- 
ling corrupting  forces  within  the  parties.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  the  system  was  to  remedy  the  political  eivils 
where  populations  were  concentrated,  where  wealth  was 
plenty,  and  where  honesty  was  rare.  There  was  great 
need  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  State  acting  throuj^  a 
complete  primary  law,  depriving  politicians  of  that  free- 
dom which  is  license  and  abuse,  and  restoring  to  every 
citizen  true  liberty,  which  he  might  maintain  through 
the  prompt  performance  of  his  duties  at  a  legally  pro- 
tected primary. 

Two  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  direct  vote 
system  in  Crawford  county  it  was  also  adopted  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  Here  the  "single  delegate  system,'' 
L  e,,  a  delegate  to  each  voting  district  according  to  vot- 
ing strength,  was  displaced.  This  latter  plan  had  led  to 
constant  quarrels  between  the  little  and  big  districts,  the 

■  OAttfoniiA  oorre^wadMt  In  K«w  York  lUtlos,  Jn.  18^  IML 
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little  districts  refusing  to  concede  representation  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  voters,  and  when  the  chance  was 
presented  the  greater  numbers  compelled  the  adoption  of 
the  Crawford  system  in  1870.  One  year  later  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  passed  the  first  local  primary  act, 
which  was  also  the  first  direct  primary  law  enacted  in 
this  country.  It  legalized  the  direct  vote  system  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.^  This  is  the  original  law  from 
which  the  Crawford  county  law  of  1872  seems  to  have 
been  taken  as  an  exact  copy.  Since  the  imperfections 
of  the  latter  have  already  been  discussed,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  them  again  here.  In  1872  an 
act  amendatory  of  the  Lancaster  act  of  1871  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  the  primary  oflScers  might  admin- 
ister the  oath  to  each  other,  and  that  the  president  of  the 
returns  and  the  judges  and  clerks  had  to  be  sworn.* 

Delaware  county  has  already  been  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing adopted  a  new  system  of  nomination  contemporane- 
ously with  Crawford  coimty.  Experience  seems  to  have 
proven  the  system  a  very  creditable  device.  It  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  comprising  all  the  virtues  of  delegate 
representation  together  with  the  popular  vote.  The  dele- 
gates were  appointed  according  to  the  number  of  voters. 
The  latter  instructed  them  for  first  and  second  choice  as 
to  all  candidates.  The  returns  of  the  elections  were  sent 
with  the  instruction  certificates  in  advance  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and  if  a  delegate  violated  his  in- 
structions the  chairman  was  directed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  convention  to  cast  the  vote  in  his  place.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  state  primary  statute^  which 

>  BmbIod  Lawfl  of  PennsylTaniA,  1871,  p.  1001. 
•  CcMlon  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1872,  p.  Mw 
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makes  the  primary  rules  of  the  party  law,  it  was  tlie  bert 
of  all  the  systems  known.  Bradford,  Ghest^i  and  many 
other  comities  adopted  it^ 

Here  we  have  a  strong  argmnent  in  favor  of  the  direct 
primary,  for  experience  proved  that  where  the  delegates 
were  forced  to  vote  as  the  people  wanted  them,  where 
they  were  mere  machines,  or  ^^ving  ballots,'^  through 
which  the  people  chose  the  candidates  that  they  deemed 
fit  for  office,  good  men  were  elected.  In  other  words,  the 
people  proved  themselves  competent  to  select  oompetent 
officers.  Moreover,  since  the  delegates  voted  aeoording 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  their  constituents,  the  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  materially  different  from  that 
of  a  direct  primary  vote,  while  the  first  and  second 
choice  f eature*  of  the  system  insured  the  election  of  the 
most  desired  men. 

One  criticism,  however,  may  be  passed  upon  this  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
can  exercise  no  free  choice,  but  are  absolutely  bound  to 
the  support  of  particular  men.  What  is  the  need  of  dele- 
gates and  of  coDventicms,  when  the  nominations  have  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  been  determined  by  popular 
vote  at  the  primaries  t  This  machinery  seems  super- 
fluous, and  an  unnecessary  burden,  for  the  same  results 
could  probably  have  been  effected  through  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  direct  primary  ballot  for  a  living,  instructed, 
delegate  ballot  Why  take  the  time  and  money  of  busy 
men  to  act  as  delegates  t  Why  run  the  chances  of  mis- 
understandings ;  of  a  substitution  of  fraudulent  instruc- 
tions ;  of  mistakes  on  part  of  the  chairman ;  of  his  cor- 

I  Cooper  In  WteooiMin  BUta  JounuU,  8c>pt.  i.  1901. 

•  See  ckiee  of  chapCer  m,  pMt  IIL  fur  »n»iiatton  on  flnt  And 
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ruption  or  deception,  and  tho  countless  other  contin- 
gencies that  might  arise  and  defeat  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  system?  There  is  a  real  positive  danger 
lurking  in  nomination  machinery  of  this  stamp  as  has 
already  been  indicated.^ 

In  1 872  the  provisions  of  the  Crawford  county  act  of 
the  same  year  were  also  extended  to  the  county  of  Erie, 
where  political  conditions  proved  more  favorable  to  di- 
rect primaries.  In  1879  a  local  act  applying  to  Beaver 
county  was  passed.  It  differed  from  the  preceding  acts 
in  that  it  was  somewhat  less  complete  in  some  respects, 
but  contained  an  improvement  by  providing  a  formal 
oath  for  primary  oflRcers,  by  imposing  penalties  for  act- 
ing without  being  sworn,  for  a  violation  of  party  rules, 
for  the  illegal  rejection  or  acceptance  of  votes,  stuffing 
of  ballot  boxes,  and  the  like. 

In  Lackawanna  coimty  direct  primaries  have  been 
used  for  the  Republican  party  since  1898,  although  no 
act  regulating  them  appears  on  the  statute  books.  Party 
organization  is  maintained  as  follows:^  The  precinct 
vigilance  and  executive  committees  are  elected  by  the 
voters.  The  county  committee  is  chosen  by  the  candi- 
dates and  the  chairman  of  the  county  convention.  It  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  date  for  annual  primaries ;  of  as- 
sessing the  candidates  in  proportion  to  the  "term  and 
emolimients''  of  the  office  for  the  defrayal  of  pri- 
mary election  expenses ;  and  of  prescribing  the  primary 
rules.  Under  the  present  rules  all  Republicans  who  voted 
at  the  last  preceding  primary,  or  who  will  come  of  age 
before  the  next  election,  may  participate  at  the  polls  of 

>  See  Fiut  I,  chapter  V. 

•LeckawanoA  County  Republican  Primary  mlec 
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the  party  primary.  Challenges  are  allowed|  and  a  swam 
declaration  of  affiliation  with  the  party  is  reqtiired  as  a 
successful  answer. 

The  multiformity  of  the  primary  systems  which  are  in 
operation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  legal  control,  have  given  rise -to  much  dissatisfaction. 
Rules  differ  from  county  to  county,  and  every  party  is 
its  own  master  in  their  prescription.  A  voter's  change 
of  residence  necessitates  his  familiarization  with  new 
methods  of  voting,  while  the  possibilities  of  an  abuse  of 
power  on  part  of  the  controlling  spirits  of  the  party  or- 
ganization have  proven  many.  The  grievances  of  the 
voter  at  the  party  primary  have  been  growing  rapidly  of 
late  because  of  these  conditions,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  wide  and  spreading  agitation  in  favor  of  l^ally 
controlled  direct  primaries.  During  the  last  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania  the  various  political  leaders  promised 
their  followers  support  to  measures  for  the  reform  of 
both  the  general  and  the  primary  election  laws.^  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  draft  direct  primary 
bills,  while  numerous  enthusiasts  of  the  primary  reform 
movement  have  set  themselves  at  similar  tasks,  and  have 
disseminated  their  ideas  of  reform  throughout  the  State. 
The  outcome  will  probably  be  the  early  enactment  of 
practical  direct  primary  l^islation. 

Ohio. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  direct  vote  system  was  used 
by  the  political  parties^  long  before  any  law  for  its  reg- 
ulation  was  enacted.    It  did  not  include  nominatioos  for 

I  OcMTMpoDdenoe  of  Arthur  Dunn,  ScraDtoB,  Fil 
•  lUlBlj  Um  RaptiblloaB  |»rt7. 
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state  offices,  but  was  confined  exclusively  to  certain  coun- 
ties,— mainly  those  including  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State.  ^  The  primaries  being  left  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  parties  without  statutory  legislation,  there 
soon  developed  numerous  abuses  as  a  result  of  factional 
difficulties  and  fraudulent  voting.  These  were  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  larger  cities,  and  finally  demanded  the 
intervention  of  the  State.  As  a  result  the  direct  pri- 
mary law  of  1898  was  put  upon  the  statute  books.* 

This  law  is  optional,  and  provides  for  the  holding  of 
primary  or  nominating  elections  by  the  two  political  par- 
ties for  whose  candidates  the  largest  number  of  votes 
were  cast  for  offices  of  the  State,  at  the  last  preceding 
election,  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  and 
in  any  county  containing  such  a  city,  for  the  nomination 
of  county,  township,  municipal,  or  judicial  officers,  or 
members  of  the  assembly,  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  members  of  central  or  executive  committees.  These 
provisions  limit  the  act  to  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  in  Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga  counties  in  which 
lie  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  respectively. 
There  are  to  be  fall  and  spring  primaries  held  one  month 
before  tlie  general  elections.  The  polls  are  to  be  open 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  except  in  townships  and  villages  where  they 
may  close  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Any  other  polit- 
ical party,  besides  the  two  strongest,  may  hold  primaries 
under  the  law  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions. Each  party  participating  in  the  elections  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  ballot  boxes  and  distinct  ballots. 
Candidates  are  required  to  file  petitions  signed  by  at 

>  Cuyahoga  (derelaiid),  Franklin  (Oolumbua),  Hamilton  (Cincinnati), 
•fifrion  Lawiof  Ohio,  1896,  p.  CM 
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least  ten  per  cent  ofthe  decton  in  case  of  precinot  of- 
ficesy  by  five  per  cent  in  case  of  ward  or  township  offices^ 
and  bj  800  voters  in  case  of  city  or  oounty  offices,  and  for 
congressmen.  In  order  to  participate  in  the  elections, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  legally  qualified  voter,  and  no 
person  is  considered  a  member  of  any  political  party 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  its  primaries,  unless  he  has 
before  openly  affiliated  with  the  party. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  party  must  each  year 
by  a  majority  vote  decide  whether  nominations  are  to  be 
made  by  direct  primaries,  or  by  conventions,  and  unless 
this  committee  gives  a  notice  to  the  board  of  elections 
at  least  seventy-five  days  before  the  day  fixed  by  law 
for  Xhe  holding  of  primary  elections  in  September,  or 
sixty  days  before  those  in  March,  that  the  party  desires 
to  elect  delegates  to  a  nominating  convention,  then  the 
candidates  must  be  nominated  by  direct  vote.  If  con- 
ventions are  to  be  held,  all  delegates  must  be  chosen  by 
direct  vote.  Vacancies  in  nominations  are  to  be  filled 
by  the  proper  executive  committee  of  the  party.  When 
no  petition  has  been  filed  for  placing  names  on  the  of- 
ficial ballot  in  behalf  of  a  political  party,  then  no  elec- 
tion is  hold  by  that  party.  The  primary  election  officers 
receive  five  dollars  per  day  for  their  services,  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  elections,  which  body  also  prints 
the  ballots,  and  appoints  the  clerks  to  receive  them.  The 
general  election  laws  are  extended  to  the  primaries  as 
far  as  applicable.  Under  this  law  the  direct  primaries 
of  the  two  counties  mentioned,  arc  still  conducted.  How 
far  it  has  been  adopte<l  by  the  other  counties  which  use 
the  direct  vote  system,^  was  not  ascertained.    Sentiment 
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appears  to  be  in  favor  of  a  more  general  and  compulsory 
law. 

Since  the  Cleveland  system  of  direct  primaries  is  con- 
siderably quoted  in  discussions  upon  the  question  of 
primary  elections,  it  may  be  well  to  investigate  briefly 
some  of  the  main  results  of  its  operation.  The  system 
has  been  used  by  the  Republican  party  almost  continu- 
ously since  1887,^  while  the  Democratic  party  has  gen- 
erally made  its  nominations  throu^  conventions,  ex- 
cept in  the  year  1901,  when  it  also  adopted  the  direct  pri- 
mary. One  of  the  more  or  less  unusual  difficulties  which 
the  system  encoimtered  in  Cleveland  was  the  tendency 
toward  factional  politics.'  Not  that  the  system,  itself 
was  productive  of  turbulent  politics,  but  that  it  was 
forced  to  operate  where  a  spirit  of  discord  and  hostility 
commonly  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  local  political 
leaders.  Since  the  law  of  1898  applies  in  this  city,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recoimt  the  characteristics  of  the  plan. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  not  com- 
plete, and  are  but  incidental  to  other  important  features 
which  must  be  incorporated  in  law  before  a  fair  trial  of 
the  principle  involved  can  be  secured.  As  things  were, 
the  operation  of  the  system  was  only  partly  satisfactory. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  party  dissensions,  minority 
nominations  were  complained  of,  and  party  unity  was 
constantly  threatened  through  the  factional  control  of 
party  organization.  A  redeeming  feature,  however, 
demonstrated  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  Eepublican  plu- 
ralities at  the  general  election  have  increased  from  an 


>  In  18BS  Dominatioiii  were  made  bj  oonf enUon. 
•  Outlook,  September  M,  1898.  p.  251. 
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average  of  about  2,500,  to  about  7|500,  sinoe  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system.^ 

Another  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  form  of 
fraudulent  voting.  The  absence  of  a  proper  registration 
and  enrollment  plan,  has  allowed  of  the  practice  of  bring- 
ing Democrats  to  Bepublican  primaries  in  order  to  de- 
cide factional  fights.^  At  the  primary  election  for 
mayor  held  February  21, 1901,  the  total  vote  cast  for  the 
four  men  running  was  31,736,  while  at  the  general  elec- 
tion which  followed  they  received  but  29,758  Y0teS|  or 
1,978  fewer  than  were  cast  at  the  primaries.  The  infer- 
ence, it  is  claimed,  was  that  a  large  number  of  voters  par- 
ticipated in  the  primaries  who  did  not  intend  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  at  the  general  election.  The  direct 
vote  system,  however,  clearly  showed  that  the  interest 
of  the  voter  in  nominations  is  greatly  increased,  and  that 
the  men  chosen  are  more  representative  than  under  the 
convention  plan.  Under  the  latter,  5,178  votes  were 
cast  at  the  Republican  primaries  in  1892.  The  next 
year,  imdcr  the  direct  vote  plan,  14,123  votes  were  cast ; 
in  1896,  23,965;  and  at  the  spring  primary  in  1899, 
28,000.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  primary 
elections  were  not  held  on  registration  day,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  increased  the  total  turn-out. 

The  objectionable  experiences  encountered  under  the 

system,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of 

the  act  of  1898  which  governs  its  operation.  Several 
desirable  improvements  in  the  law  may  be  suggested.    In 

the  first  place,  it  should  be  mandatory  throughout  the 

State,  thereby  placing  all  parties  upon  the  same  plane, 

>  Tbe  vfwXnoi  luu  bMO  la  op<r»tkw  ilnoe  IS87.  How  iniich  of  this  lacrMW  li 
renre»cntad  by  the  irrowUi  In  popnlatSoa  and  Um  fuHlaf  lioni—  Ib  Um  total 
Dumber  oC  toCm  CAair 

•  OttiUmk.  SepCcmberM.  1898,  gk.  tsa 
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with  the  same  modus  operandi,  which  in  time  would  be- 
come familiar  to  all  citizens.  Second,  primary  election 
day  and  registration  day  should  be  made  concurrent. 
At  present  the  party  dictates  the  time  of  the  primary, 
with  the  result  that  the  attendance,  while  larger  than 
under  the  convention  system,  is  often  very  light,  and 
made  up  principally  of  oflSce-seekers,  oflSce-holders,  and 
their  friends.  Annual  registration  days  are  known  to  call 
out  more  voters  than  does  election  day,  and  if  the  voters 
were  enabled  to  perform  the  duties  of  registration  and 
of  primary  voting  on  the  same  day,  the  attendance  at 
the  polls  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased. 
Third,  in  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  by  members 
of  opposing  parties,  a  thorough  enrollment  plan  ought 
to  be  adopted  under  which  a  permanent  party  roll  is  kept 
revised  and  corrected  and  up  to  date,  at  all  times,  with 
the  provision  that  enrollment  is  the  qualification  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  primary.  In  this  way  party  lines  would 
be  kept  intact,  and  party  votes  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. Fourth,  the  foregoing  improvements  would 
make  the  selection  of  party  committeemen  at  the  pri- 
mary preferable  to  their  choice  by  delegates  to  a  county 
convention,  and  would  tend  to  overcome  the  subjection 
of  party  organization  to  factional  control.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  more  perfect  law  seems  to  be  generally  felt,  and 
last  year  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the 
legislature  incorporating  some  of  the  important  improve- 
ments which  have  been  suggested.^  Although  this  bill 
was  defeated  it  plainly  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  a  more  thorough  direct  vote 
system  which  will  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
system. 

1  Outlook,  February  17, 190QL 
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Tennsssss. 

In  Tennessee  no  direct  primary  law  has  as  yet  1)een 
enacted,  but  direct  vote  systems  originating  with  the  par- 
tiesy  have  been  in  operation  in  a  number  of  counties  of 
the  Stata  These  systems  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
operation  in  certain  counties  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They 
are  used  especially  by  the  Bepublicans  in  their  strong- 
hold in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Since  these  sys- 
tems have  no  legal  sanction,  there  is  no  safeguard  against 
fraud,  except  the  honor  of  the  party  managers.  The 
consequence  has  frequently  been  that  grave  wrongs  were 
done  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  save  factional  re- 
pudiation. The  expenses  are  borne  by  the  candidates. 
The  congressional  committee  calls  the  primaries  and 
fixes  the  time  for  holding  them,  as  well  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  conduct  It  seems  that  the  systems 
are  all  very  popular  with  the  people,  but  the  expense  is 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  candidates. 

Acts  were  passed  in  1885  and  1890  aiming  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  nominating  institutions  of  the  Stata 
The  act  of  1885  imposed  general  election  qualifications 
for  participation  in  primary  elections,  while  the  one  of 
1890  regulated  the  use  of  proxies  at  conventions.  A  fur- 
ther step  was  taken  in  1899,^  when  a  primary  election 
law  was  passed  which  applies  to  all  counties  ranging  in 
population  from  100,000  to  110,000.  It  "regulates  the 
holding  of  all  primary  elections,''  which  apparently  in- 
cludes direct,  as  well  as  indirect,  primaries.  The  law  ex- 
tends the  general  election  laws,  as  then  applicable  to  the 
elections  held  in  counties  numbering  90,000  inhabitants, 

Lavi  of  TwiniWB,  IflM,  p.  961 
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to  all  primaries,  and  provides  that  in  all  cities  the  pri- 
mary officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
ward  committee;  that  suitable  ballots  shall  be  provided 
by  the  party  executive  committee  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  primary  election ;  that  each  candidate  may 
designate  a  watcher  at  the  polls;  and  that  offenses 
against  these  provisions  shall  be  punishable  by  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  ranging  from  one  to 
three  years. 

Daring  the  past  year  there  was  considerable  agitation 
for  a  direct  primary  law.  A  number  of  bills  have  been 
framed,  and  there  were  hopes  of  having  one  introduced 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  Whether  this 
was  done  was  not  ascertained.  Tennessee  is  still  laboring 
under  the  handicap  of  what  is  called  the  "Dortch  Elec- 
tion Law*'  which  is  declared  to  be  "a  bastard  imitation 
of  the  Australian  election  law,  and  while  it  has  some 
features  of  merit,  is  a  partisan  measure."  ^  Under  the 
law,  the  voter  is  given  five  minutes  to  vote.  If  he  fails  to 
prepare  and  east  his  ballot  within  that  time,  he  is  ejected. 
Hiis  practically  disfranchises  many  more  or  less  ignor- 
ant voters  to  whom  the  law  forbids  the  receiving  of  as- 
aistance,  as  well  as  those  who  through  one  mishap  or 
another  failed  to  cast  their  ballot  within  the  time  pre- 
seribed.  With  direct  primaries  yielding  generally  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  a  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  di- 
rect vote  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  of  Tennes- 
see, the  early  enactment  of  a  direct  primary  law  may  be 
looked  for  in  that  State. 


*  Oorrespondenotti 
11 
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Wbst  Ytrqutuu 

The  only  primary  legislfttion  <m  record  in  Wast  Vir- 
ginia was  enacted  in  1891,^  and  aims  at  the  pFOteotion 
of  direct  and  indirect  primaries  in  a  most  mdimentary 
manner.  The  act  is  optional^  and  meareij  reo^gniies  pri- 
mary elections  in  that  it  requires  ''all  cancases,  primary 
elections,  or  public  meetings  of  any  party,  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  to  be  supported  at  any  state,  munic- 
ipal, county,  district,  or  ward  election,  or  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  any  political  convention,  or  for  the 
appointment  of  any  political  committee,''  to  be  called  by 
a  written  or  printed  notice,  specifying  that  the  same  is 
to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  prorisions  of  the  act 
The  power  of  appointing  primary  election  offieers  and  of 
prescribing  all  other  regulations  not  provided  for  in  the 
act,  is  reserved  to  the  political  party  holding  the  primary 
election.  Hence,  beyond  the  imposition  of  certain  pen- 
alties for  corrupt  practices,  and  a  few  general  roles  gov- 
erning balloting,  this  act  leaves  the  vital  oontrol  of  die 
primaries  in  the  hands  of  the  political  parties,  akkoagfa 
the  general  election  laws  are  in  force  as  far  as  ^>pU- 
cable. 

No  direct  primaries  have  as  yet  been  held  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
state  offices,  but  a  majority  of  counties  of  the  State 
adopted  that  mode  of  electing  representatives  on  their 
tickets.^  In  this  State,  as  in  all  the  neighboring  States, 
the  ferment  of  corrupt  politics  is  slowly  working  the 
masses  of  the  people  into  a  consciousness  of  the  politieal 
situation,  and  is  crystallizing  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
legislation  which  will  restore  to  the  people  their  proper 
influence  in  government. 

>  Bfmkm  Laws  of  West  VbytniA.  IM.  p,  tit, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIRECT  PRIMARIES  WHICH  ARE  REGULATED 
LARGELY  BY  STATUTE. 

Indllna. 

Indiana  placed  its  first  direct  primary  law  upon  the 
statute  books  of  the  State  this  year  (1901).  The  direct 
vote  system  has  however  been  in  operation  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  some  twelve  counties  under  the  regulation 
of  the  parties,  and  was  even  in  its  extra-legal  form,  quite 
successful.  Among  the  counties  in  which  it  has  been 
tried  by  one  party  or  another — chiefly  by  the  Republican 
party — are:  Henry,  Kandolph,  Clark,  Wayne,  Hen- 
dricks, Fayette,  Franklin,  Delaware,  and  Grant  The 
rules  under  which  direct  nominations  took  place  were 
very  few  and  simple.  Since  the  new  law  applies  ouly  to 
Marion  and  Vanderburgh  counties,  these  old  party  rules 
are  still  in  force  in  the  other  counties.  A  typical  illustra- 
tion of  these  regulations  may  be  found  in  those  govern- 
ing the  Eepublican  primaries  of  Eandolph  county : 

Rule  1.  The  polls  are  to  be  open  from  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Rule  2.  The  election  board  is  to  consist  of  one  in- 
spector, one  judge,  one  sheriff,  and  two  poll  clerks,  in 
each  voting  precinct 

Rule  8.  In  each  township  the  members  of  the  election 
board  are  appointed  by  the  central  committee  of  the  pre- 
cinctSy  unless  this  committee  chooses  to  act  for  itself. 
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Kule  4.  All  kno^vn  Repnblican  voters,  and  all  per- 
sons who  supported  the  Bepiiblican  national  ticket  in 
1896,  or  in  1900,  and  who  shall  declare  their  alliance 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  all  minors  who  are  resi- 
dents in  the  county,  and  who  will  be  voters  at  the  next 
general  election,  and  who  declare  themselves  to  be  Be- 
publicans,  will  be  entitled  to  vote  at  these  primaries,  and 
at  no  others.     No  proxies  are  to  be  allowed. 

Eule  6.  Tickets  are  to  be  of  plain  white  paper,  uni- 
form in  size  and  appearance. 

Rule  6.  Each  candidate  desiring  his  name  printed  on 
the  ticket,  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the  county  com- 
mittee of  such  desire,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of 
the  said  primary. 

Rule  7.  For  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  expense, 
the  county  committee  assesses  and  collects  from  each  can- 
didate a  reasonable  and  equitable  amount,  and  the  name 
of  no  candidate  who  fails  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  he 
is  assessed  is  placed  upon  the  ballot. 

Rule  8.  The  five  members  of  the  county  committee, 
together  with  the  chairman  and  secretary,  shall  consti- 
tute a  canvassing  board  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
returns.    The  place  and  time  of  meeting  are  specified. 

Rule  9.  A  plurality  vote  is  sufiicient  for  election. 

Rule  10.  The  returns  may  be  challenged  within  five 
days  after  their  publication. 

Rule  11.  The  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  county  committee  constitute  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  and  fumisb 
the  several  election  boards  with  ballot  boxes,  booths, 
tickets,  poll  books,  tally  sheets,  and  all  stationery  and  ap- 
pliances that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  election. 
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Bule  12.  Vacancies  on  the  ticket  are  filled  by  the 
central  committee,  or  by  some  method  which  it  may  pro- 
vide. 

Even  under  such  simple  provisions  the  direct  vote 
plan  won  great  favor  in  Indiana,  and  for  some  time  there 
has  been  considerable  agitation  in  favor  of  a  law.  Many 
difficulties  were  encoimtered  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
as  to  a  proper  measure.  The  idea  was  to  have  a  law 
which  was  compidsory  on  all  parties,  for  direct  primaries 
held  at  their  own  expense.  Such  a  law  would  necessarily 
work  a  hardship  on  a  weak  party  by  burdening  it  with  an 
extra  expense.  This  obstacle  was  overcome  in  the  law  of 
1901  by  introducing  the  mandatory  feature  for  all  pri- 
maries and  conventions,  but  allowing  the  party  commit- 
tee to  decide  whether  candidates  are  to  be  nominated  by 
direct  vote,  or  by  convention.  In  this  way  minority  par- 
ties are  left  free  to  continue  their  convention  system, 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  applying  to  the 
election  of  delegates. 

The  law  as  finally  passed  applies  to  the  Bepublican 
and  Democratic  parties  in  Marion  and  Vanderburgh 
counties  for  all  their  primaries  and  conventions.  At 
least  twelve  weeks  before  any  election,  the  chairman  of 
the  party  committee  must  give  a  three  days'  notice  of  a 
primary  election  for  the  selection  of  precinct  committee- 
men, at  which  the  polls  are  to  be  open  from  four  o'clock 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  chairman  also 
appoints  an  election  board  in  each  precinct  which  servefi 
under  oath. 

Only  those  persons  who  at  the  last  election  supported 
the  party  candidates  and  affiliated  with  the  party  hold- 
ing the  primary,  are  entitled  to  vote,  with  the  exception 
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that  a  minor  come  of  age  may  participate.  But  upon 
challenge  he  must  make  an  affidavit  that  he  ia  a  quali- 
fied voter  and  intends  to  affiliate  with  the  party  holding 
the  primary.  Any  other  voter  when  challenged  muat 
make  a  similar  affidavit,  and  in  addition  swear  that  he 
voted  the  ticket  of  the  party  at  the  last  general  electiotL 
This  provision  tends  to  discourage  freedom  within  party 
ranks,  and  disfranchises  those  who  have  changed  their 
party  affiliations ;  those  who  for  one  reason  or  other  did 
not  vote  at  all ;  and  those  who  were  naturalized  ainoe  th« 
last  election.^ 

Within  ten  days  after  the  election  of  the  precinet 
oommittmen  the  outgoing  chairman  must  call  than  to- 
gether. They  must  then  organize  by  electing  a  ehair- 
man,  vice  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  after 
having  perfected  an  organization,  must  decide  whether 
the  party  candidates  are  to  be  nominated  by  direct  vote 
or  by  delegate  convention.  The  new  chairman  imme- 
diately appoints  a  board  of  primary  election  oonmiis- 
sioners,  consisting  of  one  freehold  voter  of  the  party 
from  each  ward  or  township^  and  the  four  officers  of  the 
new  committee.  These  commissioners  act  under  oath, 
and  have  charge  of  all  primaries;  decide  all  oonteste; 
prepare  the  ballots  in  case  of  direct  nominations;  and 
fix  the  number  of  delegates  in  conventions. 

If  the  direct  vote  system  is  adopted,  the  chairman  ia- 
sues  a  call  for  direct  primaries  at  least  three  wedn  be- 
fore the  day  fixed  therefor.  These  primaries  are  con- 
ducted as  those  for  the  election  of  precinct  oommittae- 
men,  except  that  the  primary  election  board  is  to  con- 
sist of  one  inspector,  two  judges,  and  two  clerks;  the 

•  866  PMt  nz.  eb.  EL 
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polls  open  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  at 
f onr  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  two  watchers  are  ap- 
pointed in  each  precinct  to  witness  the  connt  After  the 
closing  of  the  polls  the  ballots  are  placed  in  bags  and 
sealed,  and  may  not  be  touched  except  by  designated  of- 
ficials. The  qualifications  of  voters  and  the  method  of 
challenging  are  the  same  as  provided  for  in  case  of  the 
election  of  committe^nen.  All  eligible  persons  desir- 
ing to  be  candidates  must,  ten  days  before  the  primary, 
file  a  written  notice  with  the  chairman,  or  five  voters 
may  petition  any  eligible  person  upon  the  ticket.  The 
chairman  then  turns  the  notices  of  candidacy  and  the 
petitions  received  over  to  the  board  of  primary  election 
commissioners,  who  group  the  names  under  the  proper 
offices  and  place  each  group  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  in 
which  the  notices  were  filed. 

The  marking  and  counting  of  the  ballots  is  controlled 
by  the  general  election  laws.  The  tabulation  of  returns 
must  be  begun  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  certificates  of  results  from  the  different  pre- 
cincts. Should  the  party  committee  decide  to  hold  con- 
ventions, then  the  call  for  primaries  to  elect  del^ates 
must  be  issued  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
convention.  The  number  of  delegates  is  fixed  by  the 
board  of  primary  election  commissioners.  Any  quali- 
fied person  may  be  voted  for  as  delegate.  The  conven- 
tion must  occur  within  one  day  after  the  election  of  the 
del^ates.  All  delegates  must  be  elected  at  such  pri- 
maries. The  rules  regulating  direct  primaries  are  in 
force,  and  the  polls  are  to  be  open  from  four  o'clock  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  expense  is  paid  out 
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of  party  funds.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expense  would 
not  be  more  than  it  had  been,  and  henoe  might  well  be 
met  bj  the  parties  just  as  before.  No  i)er8on  is  allowed 
on  the  primary  eleodon  board  imless  he  is  a  qualified 
voter  of  the  precinct,  and  a  resident  freeholder  and 
householder  for  one  year,  or  a  householder  for  two  years. 
Nor  is  any  person  eligible  who  has  entered  into  a  wager 
on  the  result  of  the  primary,  or  who  is  a  candidate^  ot  a 
close  relative  of  one.  The  law  punishes  illegal  voting, 
false  affidavits,  malfeasance  of  officers,  sale  of  votee,  etc., 
and  requires  an  itemized  statement  of  a  candidate's  ex- 
pense. The  adoption  of  the  law  by  any  party  in  other 
counties  is  possible  by  majority  vote  of  the  precinct  oom- 
miiteemen,  and  the  filing  of  a  statement  of  such  de- 
termination in  the  circuit  court 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  is  largely  an  incorporation 
and  enlargement  of  the  party  primary  rules  which  had 
already  been  found  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  brief  and 
simple,  but  every  provision  is  to  the  point  The  prcm*- 
ion  for  a  special  primary  at  which  precinct  committee- 
men are  chosen  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  direct  vote  system,  is  a  novel  feature.  It,  however, 
increases  the  duties  of  the  voter  and  adds  to  the  expense 
of  the  party.  Under  a  compulsory  law  party  officers 
might  be  chosen  simultaneously  with  the  candidates. 
The  question  of  expense  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  compulsory  law,  for  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  all  par- 
ties to  give  them  the  advantage  of  a  good  system  oper- 
ated at  the  public  expense.  This  prop<.»sition  can  be  de- 
fended on  the  same  principle's  as  was  the  institution  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system  at  public  expense. 
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Kentucky. 

Kentucky  is  one  of  the  leading  States  that  have  be- 
come well  known  for  their  systems  of  direct  nomination. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1880,  when 
an  imperfect  law  was  passed  which  provided  for  optional 
primaries,  and  applied  to  the  coimties  of  Harrison, 
Bourbon,  Campbell,  and  Kenton.^  The  statute  pre- 
scribed few  positive  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
primaries,  but  delegated  that  power  to  the  political  par- 
ties. The  party  committee  was  to  decide  by  a  majority 
vote  upon  the  holding  of  primaries.  It  determined  the 
time,  plaoe^  and  manner  of  holding  the  primaries,  ap- 
pointed the  officers,  and  prescribed  the  qualifications  for 
voting  supplementary  to  the  general  election  require- 
ments. All  of  these  facts  were  to  be  set  forth  in  the  call 
for  a  primary.  The  primary  election  officers  were  to  act 
under  oath,  and  were  to  be  penalized  for  refusing  legal 
votes,  or  accepting  illegal  votes.  The  poll  books  were  to 
be  preserved  for  two  years,  and  penalties  were  imposed 
for  false  certifications,  alterations,  erasures,  changes, 
and  defacements  of  ballots,  and  for  the  use  of  undue  in- 
fluence in  voting,  or  for  participation  in  bets  or  wagers. 
The  weakness  of  this  law  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  left  the 
direct  primary  almost  entirely  an  extra-l^al  institu- 
tion, subject  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  party 
men,  and  dependent  in  its  conduct  upon  the  wishes  of 
a  party  committee  which  might  be  governed  in  its  action 
by  private  interests  and  personal  ambitions. 

The  present  system  is,  however,  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  original  one.    The  law  upon  which  it  is  based 

>  8e«ioQ  Lawt  of  Kentucky,  1890,  p.  460. 
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was  passed  in  1892.^  It  is  inoomplete  and  resembles  the 
southern  laws  in  that  it  is  optional  and  authorizes  the 
political  parties  to  prescribe  many  of  the  important 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  primary  elections.  When- 
ever the  committee  or  governing  authority  of  the  polit- 
ical party  desires  to  hold  a  primary  election  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  must  give  forty  days'  notice, 
and  must  designate  the  time,  place,  and  offices  for  which 
nominations  are  to  be  made.  All  legal  voters  eligible  to 
vote  under  the  general  election  laws  may  participate  in 
the  primary,  subject  to  such  additional  qualifications  as 
the  party  executive  committee  may  prescribe.  A  decla- 
ration of  party  affiliation  is  required.  The  registration 
laws  of  Kentucky  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  State,  but 
where  registration  is  required,  a  separate  ocdmnn  headed 
"Party  Affiliation"  is  set  off  in  the  r^stration  books, 
and  every  voter  presenting  himself  for  registration  is 
asked  the  question :  'What  political  party  do  you  desire 
to  affiliate  with  ?"  If  he  refuses  to  answer,  he  may  not 
vote  at  the  primary  election^  Where  registration  is  not 
required,  the  party  may  prescribe  all  conditions  and 
qualifications  for  voting.  This  feature  of  party  enroll- 
ment or  registration  of  party  affiliation  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  provisions  of  the  Kentucky 
law,  and  while  severe  adverse  criticisms  have  been 
passed  regarding  the  Kentucky  direct  primaries,  this 
one  provision  has  generally  commended  itself  very  fa- 
vorably. However,  some  authorities  believe  that  this  re- 
quirement of  the  law  would  not  work  in  many  other 
States,  such  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  where 
citizens  would  not  want  to  be  quizzed  publicly  as  to 

Laws  of  Keot«x;lr7, 1803,  p.  1<ML 
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party  affiliations  two  or  three  days  before  they  voted.* 
The  primary  election  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governing  authority  of  the  party  from  lists  submitted  by 
the  different  candidates  among  whom  they  shallbe  di- 
vided as  equally  as  possible.  The  name  of  any  candidate 
may  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  by  giving  fifteen  days'  no- 
tice to  the  party  committee^  and  upon  complying  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  committee.  Voters  are 
allowed  to  cast  their  ballots  for  candidates  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  the  ballot  The  expense  is  borne  by 
the  party,  which  prints  all  the  ballots,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  general  election  laws. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  most  vital  features  of 
the  system  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  party  com- 
mittee. Here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Kentucky  plan. 
It  permits  the  sacrifice  of  justice,  through  personal  and 
partisan  prejudices  and  preferences.  The  committee  is 
allowed  to  fix  the  date  of  the  primary ;  to  prescribe  rules 
for  the  participation  of  voters  in  primaries  outside  of 
cities  and  towns  where  registration  laws  do  not  apply; 
to  prescribe  the  form  of  a  test,  and  any  other  qualifica- 
tions for  participation  in  cities  and  towns;  to  appoint 
primary  election  officers  from  lists  submitted  by  the 
candidates;  to  make  rules  for  the  submission  of  the 
names  of  candidates ;  and  to  assess  candidates  for  the  de- 
frayal of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  primaries. 

Numerous  difficulties  have  arisen  because  of  these 
extra-legal  party  powers,  but  it  must  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  Kentucky  system,  that,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  the 

>  Report  of  NattoiuJ  Frliiuuy  Eleetloii  League  Oonferenoe  of  New  York,  1806| 
p.  118L  Moreofcr,  in  MaaBafdhuaetti  registratioii  ia  required  only  once  in  ten 
years.    In  New  York  aeoret  enrollment  la  prorided  for.    See  p.  Hi. 
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direct  primarj  has  undoubtedly  proven  itself  an  excel- 
lent means  for  ascertaining  the  real  preferences  of  the 
party,  and  for  enabling  candidates  to  make  a  fair  raoe 
and  to  win  when  worthy  of  success.  The  following 
changes  may  be  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Kentucky  law.*  It  ought  to  apply  to  congressional  elec- 
tions. The  time  for  holding  the  primary^  which  can  at 
present  be  fixed  by  the  committee  on  partisan  grotindsy 
ought  to  be  determined  by  law,  and  ought  to  be  set  at 
about  sixty  days  before  a  general  election.  Under  the 
present  system,  if  a  new  r^istration  has  not  already 
been  made  before  a  primary  election,  the  registration 
lists  of  the  previous  year  govern.  This  permits  persons 
who  have  lost  their  legal  residency  and  who  cannot  vote 
at  general  elections,  to  vote  at  the  primaries ;  while  per- 
sons who  have  died,  or  who  have  moved  far  away,  may  be 
personated  by  bribe-takers.  The  registration  laws  ought 
to  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  registration  about 
sixty  days  before  the  general  election,  so  that  the  pri- 
maries might  bo  held  concurrent  with  the  r^stration, 
thereby  increasing  the  vote  polled,  reducing  the  expense, 
and  avoiding  the  difficulties  just  mentioned.  The  regis- 
tration officers  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  judge 
and  some  other  important  officer  or  prominent  perscm  of 
opposite  political  faith  than  the  county  judge,  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  two  main  political  parties.  Instead  of 
liaving  the  officers  of  the  primary  appointed  by  the  party 


*  In  a  mofft  able  address  before  the  National  Oonfn^mce  oo  Prtmuy 
held  In  New  York  in  1898,  Hon.  Edward  J.  McDennoU  brMljr  «xplaliwd  tte  d»> 
ftvts  of  the  Kentucky  ijttem,  and  nuule  sujnc^wtiona  for  <duuigea  and  niodifle»> 
tlona.  Comlnjc,  aa  his  worda  do,  from  a  reaident  of  that  Statai,  who  la  hlf  h|j  Ib- 
t4*rtiit«d  in  mattera  of  primary  reform,  th^  ara  worthj  oC  thoughtfttl 
ation,  and  are  aam^narijted  aboro^ 
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committee^  they  ought  to  be  selected  by  lot  from  among 
lists  submitted  by  the  candidates,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled to  senra  Their  names  ought  to  be  published  about 
a  month  bef<Mre  the  primary,  so  that  substitutions  for 
unfit  men  might  be  made  by  the  candidates.^ 

Every  important  candidate  ought  to  be  given  the 
right  to  have  an  agent  or  representative  in  each  pre- 
cinct This  is  urged  as  a  very  essential  change.  The  ob- 
jection that  there  would  be  too  many  persons  aroimd  the 
officers  is  discredited.  It  is  claimed  that  candidates  for 
small  offices,  who  are  in  no  fear  of  the  officers  because  of 
friendship  or  identity  of  interest^  and  candidates  who 
have  no  opposition,  or  who  have  no  doubt  of  a  big  ma- 
jority, will  not  take  the  great  labor  and  bear  the  heavy 
expense  incident  to  the  procurement  of  such  an  army 
of  intelligent,  faithful  inspectors,  or  will  place  them 
only  in  corrupt  or  hostile  precincts.  In  Louisville  can- 
didates had  such  a  right  for  five  or  six  years,  and  there 
was  no  crowd  of  watchers  anywhere  at  any  time,  it  ap- 
pears. 

The  expense  of  the  primary  may  at  present  be  divided 
unfairly  between  the  candidates,  or  it  may  be  excessive. 
In  some  cases  leading  candidates  were  assessed  as  high 
as  five  hundred  dollars.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  by  hold- 
ing primaries  on  r^stration  day,  and  by  using  the  vot^ 
ing  booths,  ballot  boxes,  voting  places,  and  other  general 
election  paraphernalia  at  the  primaries.  This  would  re- 
duce the  assessments  considerably,  in  case  they  should 
be  continued,  although  preferably  the  expense  ought  to 

>  Tut  plan  might  be  rery  nooeatfuU  but  a  limple  method  suggests  Itself  bj 
haTing  the  general  electkm  offloen  act  under  regular  pay  at  the  concurrent 
primaries  of  all  parties. 
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be  public,  thereby  relieying  tbe  candidate  of  any  poe- 
Bible  temptation  to  reimbone  himflrif  by  oorropl  meaaa 
when  in  o&eej  should  he  be  rnxooesafoL  The  teftdeney 
would  be,  in  case  of  assessmontSy  for  the  enpenae  iooiier 
or  later  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax-j^yera.  The 
canvass  of  the  votes,  and  the  deeisicm  of  contested  eases, 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party  oommit- 
tees,  and  made  the  duty  of  the  same  etate  and  eoonty  ef- 
ficers  who  perform  those  services  at  regular  eieetioiis^ 
and  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  oandidetes 
or  their  representatives,  or  be  made  entirely  pvUie.  The 
ballots  should  be  printed,  furnished,  and  preserved  ea 
in  case  of  general  eleotions. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  probably  be  plain  thai  Ae 
Kentucky  system  presents  numerous  opportunilaea  for 
improvement.  Its  provisions  are  such  that  the  principle 
of  direct  nominations  by  no  means  is  given  a  fair  teat 
Yet,  it  must  be  said  to  the  great  credit  of  the  direct  vote 
scheme  of  nomination,  that  ^in  spite  of  all  objeotiona  tu 
the  present  system,  the  primary  is  undoubtedly  the  beat 
means  for  ascertaining  the  real  preferences  of  the  party, 
and  for  enabling  independent  candidates  to  make  a  fair 
race  and  to  win  when  worthy  of  success."  ^  At  no  time 
was  the  fact  probably  better  demonstrated  than  at  the 
Democratic  primaries  held  in  July  of  the  present  year. 
The  results  were  most  gratifying  throughout.  ''It  waa 
the  fairest  and  most  orderly  primary  ever  held  in  Lcmie- 
ville."  A  large  vote  was  polled.  Those  candidatea  who 
were  defeated  accepted  the  result  as  a  fair  and  full  ex* 
pression  of  popular  opinion,  and  many  publicly  declared 

*  Mcrxermoct,  befor*  NatioDAl  Oonfereooe  on  PrlniAry  ElacUoo 
Tork,l«WL 
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themselves  as  ready  to  support  their  successful  rivals  to 
the  utmost  The  Democrats  seem  to  feel  that  the  fair 
manner  in  which  the  primary  was  conducted  will,  in  a 
good  measure^  help  their  ticket  at  the  coming  general 
election. 

MiSSOUBI. 

There  has  been  considerable  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  primary  elections  in  Missouri.  Laws  were 
passed  in  1889,  1891,  1893,  1897,  and  1901.  The  first 
act,  passed  in  1889,^  was  very  rudimentary  in  character. 
It  did  little  more  than  legalize  the  method  of  direct  nom- 
ination by  requiring  en  oath  from  all  primary  election 
officers  thai  they  would  faithfully  axecute  their  duties 
as  laid  down  in  tbe  rules  of  their  party.  Penalties  were 
imposed  for  disqualified  voting,  for  voting  at  more  than 
one  place,  for  procuring  illegal  votes,  and  for  making 
fraudulent  returns. 

The  act  of  1891  left  less  to  be  regulated  by  the  polit- 
ical party .^  It  was  compulsory  for  all  primary  elections 
held  by  any  political  party  having  polled  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
or  electing  delegates  in  cities  of  300,000  inhabitants  or 
over.  This  limited  the  operation  of  Uie  act  to  St.  Louis. 
Proper  notices  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  primary  election  had  to  be  given  by  the  political 
parties,  or  in  case  of  their  failure  to  do  so,  by  the  ^'re- 
corder of  voters"  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  holding 
of  the  primary  election.  An  opportunity  was  given  for 

I  Senioii  Laws  of  Bflnouri,  1899,  p.  111. 
•SMikn  lAwiof  XlsMMirl,  18B1,  p.  181 
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independent  movements  by  allowing  anj  number  af 
qualified  voters  of  a  ward  above  twenQr,  upon  petition, 
and  upon  the  deposit  of  fifty  dollars^  ''to  have  placed 
upon  the  ballot  a  delegation  selected  by  theuL'^  The  pri- 
mary election  oflScers  were  selected  by  the  "recorder  of 
voters/'  from  lists  of  five  submitted  by  each  delegation, 
and  received  five  dollars  for  their  services.  As  in  the 
southern  States,  the  expense  of  the  primary  was  met  by 
an  assessment  of  the  candidates,  but  instead  of  leaving 
the  amount  of  each  individual  assessment  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  party,  as  is  the  case  in  the  South,  a  definite 
simi  of  ten  dollars  was  required  from  each  eandidate.  In 
case  a  surplus  remained  it  wsa  to  be  tamed  into  the 
treasury  of  the  school  board.  The  polls  were  to  be  open 
from  one  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  All 
other  regulations  were  prescribed  by  the  party. 

The  act  of  1808  was  amendatory  in  character  and  ex- 
tended the  notice  of  the  primary  election  from  one  week 
to  ten  days.^  It  also  required  the  primary  elections  to 
be  held  at  least  thirty-five,  instead  of  thirty  days^  be- 
fore the  general  election.  The  salary  of  the  primary 
election  officers  was  reduced  from  five  dollars  to  three 
dollars.  The  most  important  clause  of  this  act  was  the 
one  which  provided  that  the  act  of  1891  was  to  apply  to 
all  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over,  instead  of 
800,000  and  over.  In  1897  another  amendment '  was 
passed  repealing  the  preceding  acts  as  far  as  they  ap- 
plied to  cities  of  300,000  and  over,  and  substituting  new 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  primaries  in  cities  of  that 
size.    It  provided  for  the  holding  of  the  primary  under 

iScMkw  Laws  of  Mlwmrl,  IWa,  |i.  16S. 
•  ScMfaM  Lavs  of  Ml:Mourl,  18B7,  p.  lit 
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regular  election  machinery,  with  regular  judges  and 
clerks,  and  with  the  safeguards  of  the  regular  election 
law.  Another  important  change  from  the  act  of  1891 
was  the  requirement  of  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation. 
This,  it  was  claimed,  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  parties,  and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  par- 
ticipation of  voters  of  opposite  parties  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  weak  candidates  in  each  other's  ranks.  Candi- 
dates were  given  the  right  to  appoint  watchers  at  the 
polls.  The  expense  was  to  be  met  as  imder  the  act  of 
1891,  except  that  in  presenting  a  new  delegation  by  pe- 
tition, ten  dollars  were  to  be  paid  for  each  district  repre* 
sented,  instead  of  a  limip  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  In  case 
of  a  surplus,  this  was  to  be  refimded  to  the  individuala 
who  had  deposited  the  same,  or  to  their  legal  representa* 
tives.  Because  of  the  provision  that  the  expense  was  to 
be  met  by  the  political  parties,  the  Missouri  law  was 
practically  inoperative,  though  nominally  compulsory, 
for  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  a  political  party  to  put 
up  the  requisite  sum  of  money,  and  ^^machines"  are  not 
particularly  fond  of  contributing  funds  to  a  reform 
movement  which  would  perhaps  accomplish  their  over- 
throw. 

A  solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Missouri  legislature,  during  its  last 
session  when  it  passed  two  primary  election  laws  and 
amended  the  registration  laws.  One  primary  election 
law  applies  to  cities  of  300,000  inhabitants  and  over.^ 
It  is  compulsory  on  all  parties  which  cast  at  least  10,000 
votes  for  governor  or  supreme  judge  at  the  last  election, 

>  OBMinn  LAW!  of  MiflMuri,  1001,  p.  1«. 
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but  makes  the  adoption  of  the  direct  vote  Bystem  of  nom- 
ination optional  with  the  parties.  It  oonoemB  itaelf 
with  four  general  subjects^  and  resembles  in  this  respect 
the  New  York  law  of  1899 :  R^istration ;  the  conduot  of 
primary  elections;  the  conduct  of  conventions;  and  the 
selection  of  party  committeemecu 

Eegistration  is  required  for  participation  in  the  pri- 
mary, in  addition  to  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation 
upon  challenge,  but  no  primary  election  may  be  held  on 
any  registration  day  or  within  five  days  before  or  after. 
The  primary  electi(His  of  the  different  parties  oocor  on 
different  days  which  are  determined  by  the  party  com- 
mittees. The  polls  are  to  be  open  from  one  o'clock  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  polling  places  are 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  while  the  salaries  of 
judges  and  clerks  are  paid  out  of  fees  of  twenty  dollars 
required  in  case  of  the  filing  of  lists  of  delegates,  or 
by  assessment  in  case  of  direct  nomination.  Each  'dele- 
gation" or  set  of  delegates  when  filed  must  be  endorsed 
by  at  least  twenty  qualified  electors,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  list  of  six  names  of  qualified  electors 
within  a  district  From  all  lists  thus  submitted  the 
primary  election  officers  are  to  be  chosen. 

If  the  party  committee  decides  to  nominate  public 
officers  by  direct  vote,  then  the  candidates  are  required 
to  file  petitions  signed  by  one  hundred  names  in  case 
of  city  offices,  and  by  twenty-five  names  for  districts  in 
the  city.  The  expense  of  polling  places  is  met  by  the 
party,  as  in  case  of  primaries  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates, but  the  salaries  of  the  primary  election  officers 
must  be  paid  by  the  candidates  through  assessments  by 
the  party  committee.    The  primary  election  offioers  axe 
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selected  hj  the  election  cammissioners  from  lists  sub- 
mitted bj  the  party  committeemeiu  Voters^if  challenged, 
must  make  affidavit  respecting  their  namoi  reeddence, 
and  party.  Watchers  are  appointed  by  the  party  au- 
thorities. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  popular 
party  organization  through  the  compulsory  biennial  elec- 
tion of  committeemen  at  the  primaries.  Special  pri- 
maries may  be  called  by  the  parties  at  their  own  ex- 
pense prior  to  the  first  official  primaries  for  the  selection 
of  party  officers.  In  this  respect  the  Missouri  law  re- 
sembles that  of  Indiana  which  was  passed  last  year.  An 
excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  by  this  provision  for  the 
adoption  of  the  direct  vote  system  through  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  newly-chosen  party  committeemen.  Where 
conventions  are  held,  their  conduct  is  regulated  in  some 
detail  by  the  law,  while  penalties  are  imposed  for  cor- 
rupt practices.  The  other  primary  election  law  passed 
during  the  year  1001  applies  to  cities  of  175,000,  and 
less  than  300,000  inhabitants.^  It  is  compulsory  and 
merely  regulates  parly  action  in  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  conventions.  Through  an  amendment  of  the 
r^stration  laws,  registration  is  introduced  into  cities 
of  100,000  and  less  than  300,000  inhabitanta^ 

I  Ofloin  Lawi  oC  MiflMuri,  1901,  p.  16Bb 

*  OeMkin  Lawi  of  Minourl,  1001,  p.  ITOi  An  amendment  wee  eleo  pMaed  em- 
powering  tlie  ditj  to  pej  tlie  lalAries  for  judcee  and  derki  of  elections,  and 
membenoC  registration  boaids  for  the  preceding  jear,  which  had  remained  un- 


C5HAPTER  VIL 

IMPERFECT    DIRECT    PRIMARY    LAWS    AND   PARTT 
SYSTEMS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

North  Dakota. 

No  primary  election  law  has  as  yet  been  enacted  in 
North  Dakota,  although  a  vigorous  but  Tain  attempt 
was  made  in  this  direction  at  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
islatiira  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  good  law  is  strong, 
but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  States,  'Machine"  oppoei* 
tion  has  defeated  all  efforts  to  enact  such  a  law.  The 
original  North  Dakota  bill  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Wisconsin  bill.  It  included  nominations  for  mem- 
bers of  congress,  state  officers,  county  and  city  offieen, 
presidential  electors,  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district 
courts,  and  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.*  'Ila- 
chine"  opposition,  however,  first  forced  a  compromise 
meastire.  and  then  'Trilled*'  the  compromise. 


>  As  mtunMd  from  the  oommittee  rooms  and  prBsent«d  to  the 
bin  wsM  compulnorj.  and  prorided  for  primarj  elections  In  es<^  oomity  of  tb» 
suae  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  cotaty  offloea,  and  msmbsra  of  tb» 
lei^iidatiTe  aawxnbly .  Special  re^laUoos  were  to  gorem  nomlnatioos  la  OSM  of 
citT  and  wanl  office*,  prorided  the  cities  contained  at  least  S,()00  inhahttaata.  Alt 
cities  of  a  smaller  sije  vere  not  to  be  subject  to  the  law.  Kor  were  my 
which  had  cast  lean  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  rote  for  gOTMHor  at  tba 
precedinic  electioo.  to  be  jcoremed  by  the  act.  Candidates  wers  to  flis 
tion  paperx  ooouuninic  a  number  of  signatures  of  qualified  electora  proportkMK 
at«  to  the  Importance  of  the  office.  The  expente  wan  to  be  met  by  an 
of  each  candklate  lu  the  extent  of  i  l-«  per  cent,  of  his  lalary,  with  the 
tion  of  county  constables,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  to  pay  the 
nal  sum  of  one  dollar.  The  proroul|rstio«i  of  the  party  platform  was  Ml  %o 
■late  osntral  onmmlttee  as  in  oase  of  the  amended  atereoe  hlO  oC 
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South  Dakota. 

No  law  has  as  yet  been  enacted  in  South  Dakota  estalh 
lishing  direct  primaries.  However,  the  majority  party 
(Republican)  has  made  use  of  the  direct  nomination 
plan  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  such  as  Hughes 
and  Hyda  It  seems  to  have  worked  very  satisfactorily 
for  the  nomination  of  county  oflScers,  and  according  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  party,  there  is  little  objection  to  the 
nomination  of  legislative  ofiBcers  as  well.  But  for  choos- 
ing delegates  to  state  and  to  judicial  circuit  conventions, 
many,  r^ard  it  with  disfavor,  because  these  conventions 
are  held  considerably  earlier  than  the  opening  of  the 
local  canvass,  hence  necessitating  the  calling  of  two 
primary  elections  within  a  year. 

The  argument  of  the  domination  of  the  country  vote 
by  the  city  vote  is  also  advanced  in  South  Dakota  against 
the  proposition  of  continning  under  the  present  plan  of 
including  the  direct  choice  of  del^ates  for  state  and  ju- 
dicial circuit  conventions.  It  is  held  that  "two  or  three 
large  precincts  can  club  together,  select  delegates  to  suit, 
and  elect  them,  while  the  rural  precincts  cannot  get 
together  as  well  on  this  proposition,  and  generally,  let 
the  one  ticket  go  through  by  default'*  This  is  the  way 
a  prominent  politician  puts  it  But  he  adds  that  in  spite 
of  these  objectionable  features,  sufficient  support  cannot 
be  found  for  the  abolition  of  the  system.  At  three  succes- 
sive biennial  canvasses  a  vote  was  taken  and  resulted 
largely  against  a  change.  The  fact  that  under  the  direct 
nomination  plan  the  opportimities  for  corruption  are 
greatly  reduced  because  of  the  necessity  of  buying  up  a 
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large  number  of  voters,  seems  to  have  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  South  Dakota,  and  has  frequently  been  the 
subject  of  favorable  commendation  by  the  local  proes. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  plan  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  better  men«  But  this  is  claimed  to  have 
been  partly  offset  by  the  'T)unching  of  candidates"  in 
certain  localities  where  the  population  centered,  and 
where  many  of  the  most  popular  men  resided.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  experience  with  direct  primaries  in 
South  Dakota,  while  it  did  not  prove  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, nevertheless  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  strong 
points  of  the  system  to  win  many  active  supporters  who 
at  present  are  agitating  in  favor  of  a  general  law  ex- 
tending the  system  throughout  the  Stata  Such  sn  at- 
tempt was  made  several  years  ago,  but  it  failed  beoause 
of  violent  opposition  from  the  "machine.*' 

CJOLORADO. 

Colorado  has  no  direct  primary  law,  but  it  legalizes 
primary  elections  in  a  statute^  by  which  it  extends  its 
corrupt  practices  act  "to  any  caucus,  convention,  or 
primary  election,  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
public  officers,"  or  to  any  "caucus,  convention,  or  pri- 
mary election  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates 
to  any  convention  to  nominate,"  etc  In  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  direct  nominations  appear  to  have  been 
trie^,  but  without  any  legal  regulation  or  authority. 
That  a  growing  sentiment  prevails  in  favor  of  legislaticMi 
on  this  subject,  was  dcmonstrate<l  during  the  present 
year,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  aiming  at  the  abolition 
of  the  convention  system  for  the  nomination, of  ooun^ 
officers. 

Lftwiof  Oolonido,  1887.  p.  SIT. 
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Iowa, 

Iowa  has  no  direct  primary  law ;  however,  Bystems  of 
direct  nomination  have  been  in  operation  in  several 
counties  of  the  State  for  many  years.  It  was  not  until 
1898  that  any  legislation  bearing  upon  primary  elections 
was  enacted  in  this  State.*  The  act  of  this  year  is  ex- 
tremely rudimentary.  It  merely  prohibits  illegal  vot- 
ing at  a  "primary  election  for  the  nomination  of  oflScers 
or  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions,"  and 
makes  participation  in  two  primaries  imlawful.  The 
law,  henoe,  does  no  more  than  recognize  direct  nomina- 
tions without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  conduct 
by  the  political  parties. 

Kansas. 

Some  writers  claim  for  Kansas  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing inaugurated  the  first  direct  vote  system.  The 
present  research  has  not  borne  out  this  contention,  but 
the  writer  is  ready  to  say  that  in  Jackson  county,  Kan- 
sas, there  has  been  in  operation  for  nineteen  years,  a 
most  unique  system  of  nomination,  imlike  all  others 
used  in  this  country,  and  most  fruitful  of  success 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  long  trial  This  sys- 
tem, which  is  known  as  the  "representative  vote  system 
of  direct  nomination,"  is  entirely  extra-legal  in  its  oper- 
ation.* The  primary  election  law  passed  in  1897  does 
not  deal  with  direct  primaries  of  any  kind,  but  merely 

>  SMdon  Lawi  of  Iowa,  1898,  p.  60. 

*  It  WM  ftttmed  bj  John  L.  Hopkins,  a  resident  of  Holton  dtj  in  Jackson 
county,  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation,  with  one  exception,  since  1877. 
For  a  clear  and  strong  exposition  of  the  plan  supplementary  to  what  is  given 
here,  see  the  originator *s  article  in  the  Arena,  June,  1808. 
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legalizes  "primary  assemblages"  for  the  nomination  of 
officers,  or  for  the  selection  of  delegates.  It  is  optional, 
and  leaves  the  entire  conduct  of  the  primaries  to  the  po- 
litical parties. 

The  Jackson  ooimty  scheme  was  adopted  by  common 
consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  Bepublican  party  for 
the  nomination  of  all  county,  city,  and  township  officers. 
Its  details  are  not  confusing,  and  are  worthy  of  a 
thorough  explanation.  Each  precinct  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  number  of  representative  votes,  proportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  gen- 
eral election.  If,  for  example,  one  representative  vote 
for  every  ten  votes  cast  is  the  basis  of  apportionment, 
tlien  a  precinct  having  cast  one  hundred  votes  is  entitled 
to  ten  representative  votes,  and  one  having  cast  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  votes,  is  entitled  to  twelve  represwita- 
tive  votes.  These  representative  votes  are  divided  among 
the  different  candidates  upon  the  basis  of  their  share  of 
the  total  vote  cast  in  that  precinct  at  the  primary.  If 
in  a  precinct  entitled  to  eight  representative  votes,  a  full 
vote  of  eighty  is  polled  out  of  which  A  gets  20  votes,  B 
40  votes,  and  C  20  votes,  then  A's  share  of  the  repre- 
sentative vote  is  20-80  of  eight,  or  two  representative 
votes ;  B's,  40-80  of  eight,  or  four ;  and  C'g  20-80  of 
eight,  or  twa 

The  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  raprs- 
sentalive  votes  in  all  the  precincts  reoeives  the  nomina- 
tion, and  not  the  one  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
direct  votes,  although,  usually,  the  latter  is  also  true. 
It  is  not  true  in  the  extreme  instance  of  a  village  and  of 
a  country  precinct,  having  representative  votes  of  9  and 
8  respectively.     A  carries  the  village  precinct  by  60 
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votes  to  B*8  30,  giving  them  6  and  3  representative  votes 
respectively.  B  carries  the  country  precinct,  in  which 
for  one  reason  or  another,  only  56  of  its  total  80  votes 
were  polled,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  A's  14,  entitling  him  to  6 
representative  votes  and  A  to  2,  thus  giving  B,  who  re- 
ceived a  total  of  only  72  votes,  the  nomination  over  A 
by  one  representative  vote,  although  A  received  a  total  of 
74  votes. 

This  system  which,  prima  facie,  appears  somewhat 
involved,  is  really  very  simple,  although  computation  in 
decimals  is  necessary  to  get  at  the  result  Its  success 
was  almost  unqualified,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
primaries  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  At  the 
primary  election  held  July  13,  1895,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  a  candidate  was  1931,  while  at  the 
general  election  which  followed  only  twenty  votes  more 
were  cast.  By  making  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  preced- 
ing general  election  the  basis  for  apportionment,  fraud 
is  prevented,  for  the  results  of  the  election  being  known, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  votes  required  for  one  repre- 
sentative vote,  everybody  can  figure  out  for  himself  the 
number  of  representative  votes  to  which  a  precinct  is  en- 
titled. It  is  in  general,  also,  a  just  method  for  the  coun- 
try, although  it  may  hapjien  that  bad  weather,  or  the 
bolting  of  the  party  at  the  general  election,  may  result 
in  the  polling  of  a  slight  party  vote,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  number  of  representative  votes  to  which  the  country 
districts  are  entitled  at  the  next  primary  election.  In 
this  way  temporary  dissatisfaction  with  the  party,  or  an 
independent  movement,  may  sadly  reduce  the  local 
strength  of  a  party  when  the  next  nominations  are  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  encourage  attendance  at 
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the  polls  in  rural  districts  on  general  election  day.  It 
protects  the  country  precincts  by  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  an  unpolled  vote,  though  experience  has  shown 
that  the  interest  in  the  primary  is  so  general  as  practi- 
cally to  call  out  the  full  general  vote. 

Under  this  system  the  weakest  candidate  all  around 
is  bound  to  fail,  while  the  strongest  candidate  all  around^ 
wins.  Local  favoritism  or  prejudice  cannot  seriously 
affect  the  candidates.  From  this  it  follows  that  only 
goody  strong,  and  popular  men  who  see  the  chances  of 
winning,  will  run,  while  "local  candidates,"  and  the 
"straw  candidates"  put  up  by  the  "machine"  to  scatter 
votes,  will  not  be  of  much  use,  and  will  drop  away. 
Hence,  there  will  be  a  tendency  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  poor  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  competent  men. 

Party  harmony  is  strengthened,  since  every  candidate 
is  given  full  credit  for  his  share  of  representative  votes 
in  all  the  precincts,  and  if  he  loses,  he  feels  that  the  fight 
was  free-for-all,  fair,  and  square,  and  went  to  the  most 
generally  desired  man,  with  whom  he  is  willing  to  shake 
hands,  and  whom  he  is  ready  to  aid  at  the  election. 
Moreover,  party  factions  are  compelled  to  fight  it  out 
independently  in  their  own  precincts,  thus  reducing  the 
possibility  of  embroiling  the  whole  party.  Partisanship 
and  faith  in  party  candidates  will  be  strengthened,  in 
that  manipulations  by  professional  politicians  are  made 
far  more  difficult  through  the  necessity  of  extending 
their  operations  over  a  wide  area,  and  instituting  sep- 
arate schemes  and  plots  in  the  diflFerent  precincts.  The 
people  will  feel  that  the  men  chosen  are  not  the  creatures 
of  a  "machine,"  but  are  "of  their  own  blood."     For 
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Bimilar  reasons,  also,  "trading," — ^that  fruitful  source  of 
perverted  representation,  is  practically  made  impossible. 
Every  candidate  needs  all  the  votes  he  can  get  in  all 
the  precincts  in  order  to  win  out  Independent  "trades" 
in  each  precinct  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything,  and  it  wiU  be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to 
find  the  proper  parties  for  a  "trade,"  and  then  to  "trade" 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  precincts  to  carry  the  nomina* 
tion. 

It  must  not  be  presumed  that  the  advantages  which 
have  been  enumerated  here,  are  peculiar  to  the  Kansas 
plan  alone.  They  manifest  themselves  under  the  plain 
direct  vote  system,  but  the  Kansas  method,  because  of 
its  exceptional  fairness  to  all  districts,  whether  urban, 
or  rural,  and  because  of  the  special  incentive  to  a  full, 
*untraded,  uncorrupted  vote,  tends  to  emphasize  the 
strong  features  which  are  common  to  direct  primaries. 
The  pronounced  success  of  the  Kansas  scheme  where 
tested  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  is  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  for  thoughtful  consideration  by  those  who  have 
the  welfare  of  good  government  at  heart.  No  good  rea- 
son seems  to  exist  why  this  plan  should  not  operate  suc- 
cessfully in  many  other  States,  and  the  writer  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  if  the  Kansas  representative  vote 
system  of  direct  nomination  should  some  day  find  a  com- 
plete incorporation  in  a  comprehensive  direct  primary 
law. 

IN'ebbaska. 

The  first  law  recognizing  direct  primaries  in  Nebraska 
was  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  1887.*  It  legal- 
izes primary  elections  for  direct  nomination,  and  re- 
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quires  voters  to  swear  that  they  have  not  paitieipated  in 
any  other  primary.  Since  the  important  featares  of 
this  law  were  re-enacted  in  1899,  it  is  nnneoesaiirf  to 
state  them  here.  The  law  of  1899^  is  optional,  and  nKNre 
complete  than  either  the  Tennessee,  Utah,  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, or  Alabama  laws.  Important  positive  rales  restrict 
the  freedom  of  party  regulation,  and  place  the  primaxy 
elections  largely  upon  a  legal  footing.  In  Nebraaka 
nominations  may  be  made  by  convention,  by  committee, 
by  primary  meeting,  by  direct  primary,  or  by  petition. 
The  general  election  laws  are  extended  to  the  direct  and 
indirect  primaries  as  far  as  posaibla  Twen^  daya' 
notice  of  a  primary  is  required.  All  persona  who  are 
legal  voters  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  primary 
election,  subject  to  such  additional  qualificationa  as  the 
party  authorities  may  prescribe.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  but  those  affiliating  with  and  being  actual  members 
of  any  political  party  from  participating  in  the  primary 
of  the  party,  a  system  of  registration  is  provided|  under 
which  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation  is  required. 

The  Nebraska  law  provides  for  three  r^giatration 
days,  the  Thursday  of  the  third,  the  Friday  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  Saturday  of  the  first  week  preceding  the 
general  election,  and  if  any  party  desires  to  hold  a  pri- 
mary previous  to  any  of  these  days,  the  registration  for 
the  previous  year  governs.  The  primary  election  of- 
ficers are  selected  from  lists  furnished  by  the  respective 
candidates  to  the  committee,  or  governing  authority,  and 
are  divided  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  various 
candidates.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  fixed  in  some 
detail  bv  law,  and  they  are  made  responsible  throng 
an  oath.    The  expense  is  met  by  the  party. 

Laws  of  KtbrMka,  ttH^  pi  ttl 
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Nominations  by  direct  vote  have  been  given  a  valuable 
local  test  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  a  direct  vote  sys- 
tem has  been  used  by  the  Bepublican  party  for  making 
nominations  to  city  offices  since  1896.  As  a  protection 
against  nomination  by  a  small  minority,  majority  nomi- 
nations are  required,  and  second  primaries  held  if  neces- 
sary. All  "persons  who  are  qualified  voters  and  who  are 
members  of  the  Eepublican  party,  and  affiliated  with 
such  party,  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last 
general  election,  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  primaries, 
and  the  voters  challenged  may  vote  upon  their  taking 
the  oath  as  to  their  qualifications,  as  herein  specified." 
This  simple  provision  seems  to  have  operated  quite  suc- 
cessfully in  that  members  of  opposite  political  parties 
did  not  participate  to  any  material  extent  in  each  other's 
primaries.  However,  this  test  appears  to  contain  an 
element  of  unconstitutionality  in  that  it  disfranchises 
the  following  classes  of  voters  from  participating  in  the 
primary :  (1)  Voters  come  of  age  since  the  last  election ; 
(2)  voters  naturalized  during  the  last  year;  (3)  all 
qualified  voters  who  failed  to  cast  a  ballot  at  the  last 
election ;  (4)  all  voters  who  changed  their  party*  affilia- 
tions since  the  last  election.  Although  the  Lincoln  sys- 
tem operates  under  very  simple  rules,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  successfuL  "Its  expense  has  been  con- 
siderable to  the  city  and  to  the  candidateS|  but  the  people 
are  well  satisfied. ''  ^ 

AXKXNQAB. 

In  Arkansas  the  direct  primary  has  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tended local  application,  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  making  this  method  their  r^ular  means  of  nomi- 

*  OorrespoiMlfliioe.  SecreCarj  of  State  Weener. 
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nation.  ISo  compulsory  law  has  as  yet  been  enacted 
for  their  regulation.  However,  the  statute  books  of  the 
State  contain  a  law  which  dates  back  to  1895,^  and  is 
in  force  only  when  the  parties  decide  to  hold  their  pri- 
maries subject  to  it  It  provides  that  whenever  any  po- 
litical party  in  the  State  by  direct  primary  nominates 
any  persons  to  become  candidates,  at  any  general  or 
special  election,  or  before  the  l^islature  for  United 
States  senator,  or  for  congress,  or  any  legislative,  judi- 
cial, state,  district,  county,  township,  or  municipal  oflSce, 
such  nomination  shall  be  legal  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  law,  it  is  necessary  for  the  party  com- 
mittee  to  file  a  certificate  with  the  county  derk  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  primary  election  to  the  effect 
that  the  party  desires  to  adopt  the  law.  As  in  case  of 
all  the  southern  States  the  conduct  of  the  primaiy  is  left 
largely  to  the  political  parties.  However,  the  jndges 
and  clerks  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  those 
which  are  required  for  general  election  officers;  they 
must  be  of  the  same  party,  and  must  act  under  oath. 
For  participation  in  the  primary  election,  general  elec- 
tion qualifications  are  required  outside  of  those  imposed 
by  the  authority  of  the  party  which  conducts  the  pri- 
mary. 

Utah. 

In  Utah  an  optional  act  was  passed  in  1899  pn>- 
viding  for  the  holding  of  direct  primaries,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  offenses  committed  at  the  same.^  The 
law  is  an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  Nebraska  law 
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of  1899^  and  hence  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  Although 
Utah  has  had  this  law  upon  her  statute  books  for  twelve 
years,  no  political  partjr  ever  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  direct  primaries.^  However,  there  is 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion loc^ng  towards  the  institution  of  a  complete  and 
effective  system  of  direct  nomination.  At  the  recent 
election  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  referendum,  and  there  will  be  legisla- 
tion along  this  line,  althou^  some  of  the  legislators  aim 
to  get  around  this  by  adopting  the  direct  vote  plan  of 
nomination.* 

Nevada. 

Direct  primary  legislation  in  Nevada  dates  from 
1883.'  The  act  of  this  year  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Louisiana  act  of  1900,  which  appears  to  be  a  copy 
of  it.  It  leaves  the  holding  of  direct  primaries  optional 
with  the  political  parties,  but  requires  that  when  the 
party  committee  makes  a  caU,  it  shall  adopt  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  time  and  place ;  the  names  of  the  pri- 
mary officers ;  the  object  of  the  election ;  and  the  quali- 
fications required  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the 
election  laws  of  the  Stata  A  copy  of  this  resolution  is 
to  be  contained  in  the  notice.  The  ^^primary  election 
board''  must  be  composed  of  legal  voters.  The  duties  of 
this  board  are  defined  at  considerable  length.    Corrupt 

>  OorretpoiidflDoe,  SecreCarj  of  State,  James  D.  HamTnoiKt 
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practices  are  penalized.  All  else  is  left  to  thie  politieal 
parties.  The  Nevada  and  Utah  acts  may  be  set  down  as 
belonging  to  the  southern  type  of  primary  laws  in  that 
they  are  optional,  and  legalize  systems  of  direct  nomina- 
tion,  which  through  the  absence  of  important  poeitiTe 
legal  provisions  are  to  be  largely  constructed  by  the 
political  partiee  that  may  chooee  to  adopt  them. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THS  PRIMARY  BLBCTION  OF  DBLEQATB8  TO  CONVBN- 
TI0N8  UNDER  COKPULSORT  LAW& 

California. 

California  is  not^  for  persistent  efforts  at  primary 
reform.  Probably  more  severe  and  long  drawn  struggles 
for  better  regulated  primaries  have  been  fought  out  in 
this  State  than  in  any  other.  The  contest  has,  however, 
not  been  for  direct  nomination  by  the  voters  at  pri- 
maries, but  for  better  methods  of  electing  delegates  to 
conventions.  Ever  since  the  davs  of  "Boss"  Felton 
there  has  been  constant  thinking,  diticussion,  and  agita- 
tion for  an  improvement  of  "boss-ridden"  primaries  and 
conventions,  romiption,  in  its  most  aggravating  form, 
early  infested  California  politics.  The  state  government 
was  from  its  origin  in  the  hands  of  politicians  "who 
devoured  the  vitals  of  the  Commonwealth  and  consumed 
the  substance  of  the  people."  * 

The  first  priniarj*  olwtion  law  enacted  in  this  State, 
and,  indee<l,  the  first  primary  law  of  any  kind  to  be  en- 
acted in  this  country,  was  wrung  from  a  clique  of 
politicians  after  a  de8|)orate  struggle  in  188(5.*  It  was 
shortly  before  tlio  general  eWti<»n  hold  SeptemlK»r  6, 
1865,  that  the  "Uild  and  unblushing  attempt  to  sell  the 
citv  of  San  Francisco"  was  made  bv  Felton,  the  "boss** 

>  Sab  rnuMsiaco  BuU«Ub,  Si^raibM^  t.  IMft. 
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of  the  Union  party,  who,  "through  his  management 
politically,  and  through  the  courts,  had  fastened  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  a  debt  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,  pocketing  as  his  fee  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million,''  and  then  going  into  the  primaries  and  elec- 
tions, and  "by  the  expenditure  of  this  very  money  pro- 
curiilg  the  election  of  delegates  bound  to  the  nomination 
of  such  persons  to  the  legislature  as  would  assist  in  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate."  * 

The  attempt  was  so  bold  and  "so  astoundingly  an- 
;  dacious  and  impudent,"  that  opposition  at  onoe  de^el- 

I  oped  in  the  form  of  an  Independent  Union  party  repre- 

\  sentiitg"some  seven  thousand  votes.       Delegates  were 

1  chosen  and' when  they  met,  Felton's  agents  strove  with 

\  every  form  of  bribery  that  ingenuity  could  invent^  to 

\  break  down  the  convention.     They  failed,  though  not 

completely.'    During  the  progress  of  the  convention  a 
;  resolution  was  offered  providing  for  "a  vote  upon  the 

\  question  of  continuing  or  abolishing  the  primariea.**  * 

But  the  "machine"  prevented  it  from  being  "reached*' 
in  time  to  be  acted  upon.     Though  this  effort  failed,  it 
/  was  well  prophesied  that  "the  next  legislature  would  in- 

sist upon  nominations  by  the  voice  of  the  people  thioogh 
petition,  or  by  any  other  means." 

Public  sentiment  was  pronounced  in  favor  fljf  prinuury 
reform,  and  when  the  legislature  met  in  18&6,  thou^ 
the  "machine"  had  succeeded  in  defeating  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  reform  candidates,  it  was  felt  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  The  result  was  the  enactmoit 

>  San  FranolBoo  Bulletin,  September  4,  1885. 

•  San  Francivco  Weeklj  BuUetin,  Augiut  S0»  186S. 
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of  the  first  eaucnB  or  primary  election  law  in  the  coun- 
try.* It  was  optional  and  provided  for  the  proper  publi- 
cation of  notices,  glaring  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  the  primary;  the  authority  which  called  it;  and 
the  qualifications  for  voting.  All  officers  were  to  act 
under  oath«  Challenges  were  allowed,  and  penalties  for 
corrupt  practices,  imposed* 

This  meager  legal  setting  but  slightly  checked  the  in- 
creasing corruption  of  the  primaries.  Uowever,  nomina* 
lions  continued  to  be  mado  under  the  law  for  about  thirty 
years.  In  the  course  of  this  period,  which  marked  a  tre- 
mendous development  of  industry  and  wealth  throiigh- 
out  the  State,  "machine''  politics  rapidly  grew  mora 
dominant.  Bossism  riveted  itself  more  firmly  upon  the 
party  organization.  The  delegate  convention  system 
became  a  sham  of  democracy.  The  ''popular''  primaries 
grew  into  hollow  mockeries  of  republican  government 
Suffrage  lost  its  power  and  significance,  and  under  the 
skillful  organization  and  corrupt  machinations  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  tended  to  narrow  itself  down  to 
small  cliques  of  men  in  whose  hands  it  operated  as  a  most 
powerful  means  to  selfish  ends. 

That  a  reaction  should  follow  this  growing  domina- 
tion of  ''machine"  polities  is  but  natural  The  evils  of 
bad  government  grew  so  glaring,  and  the  pernicious 
results  of  continued  mismanagement  by  public  officials 
were  so  widespread  and  unbearable,  that  enrcn  the  most 
indifferent  citizens  could  not  but  waken  to  the  deplorable 
oandition  into  which  the  governments  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  larger  cities,  were  fast  sinking.    Al- 
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though  many  reformers,  with  increasing  activity,  had 
been  disseminating  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the 
nominating  machinery  throughout  the  State  ever  since 
their  first  success  in  1866,  politicians,  strengthened  by 
an  indifferent  public  sentiment,  were  able  to  frustrate 
all  efforts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Tt  was  not  until  1S05  that  further  tangible  results 
were  achieved  in  the  way  of  primary  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  year  opened  up  a  new  era  of  reform.  The 
condition  of  the  primaries  and  conventions  demanded 
immediate  and  drastic  measures.  But  if  politicians  had 
thwarted  efforts  at  reform  before  1895  the  courts  proved 
themselves  stumbling  blocks  from  then  on.  Constita- 
tional  difficulties  immediately  rose,  and  there  followed 
in  rapid  succession  the  laws  of  1895,^  1897,*  1899,*  and 
1901.*  When  one  had  been  struck  down  by  the  oonrts^ 
another  followed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
until  finally  all  difficulties  were  removed  through  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1899.  The  law  which 
is  now  in  force  was  passed  at  tlie  last  session  of  the 
legislature  and  will  be  discussed  at  length,  while  the 
three  preceding  acts  will  be  treated  only  to  the  extent 
of  a  general  comparison  in  order  to  bring  out  their  im* 
portant  differences  and  resemblances,  most  of  which  are 
due  to  the  attempts  on  part  of  the  succeeding  legisla- 
tures to  meet  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

All  three  laws  of  1895,  1897,  and  1899,  which  regu- 
lated the  election  of  delegates  to  conventionsi  were 

>  Session  Laws  of  Californfa,  1895,  p.  908. 

*  Seflsion  Laws  of  CalifomU,  1807,  p.  115. 

*  Session  Laws  of  California,  1890,  p.  47. 
«  Session  Laws  of  California,  1901,  p.  000. 
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compulsory,  and  provided  for  primaries  to  be  held  at 
the  public  expense.  Concurrent  primaries,  or  primaries 
participated  in  by  all  parties  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  polling  booths,  were  established.  Only  one  bal- 
lot box  was  to  be  used.  But  the  laws  of  1896  and  1897 
provided  for  separate  and  colored  ballots  for  the  differ- 
ent parties,  while  the  1899  law,  permitting,  as  it  did, 
the  voter  to  vote  the  ticket  of  any  party,  required  only 
one  ballot  for  all  parties.  The  law  of  1895  applied  only 
to  counties  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  upon  this 
ground  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  being  ''local 
and  special"  in  character.^  As  a  result  the  law  of  189X 
was  extended  to  the  entire  State,  but  a  new  feature  was 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  test  for  participation  in  the 
primary  under  which  the  voter  was  required  to  declare 
his  present  intention  of  supporting  the  candidates  of 
the  party  at  the  next  election.  The  court  did  not  pass 
judgment  upon  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe 
such  a  test,  but  contented  itself  by  merely  pointing  out 
the  grave  dangers  incident  to  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  and  then  declared  the  law  unconstitutional  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  special  legislation,  and  discrimi- 
nated in  favor  of  and  against  certain  classes  of  persons. 
Then  came  the  law  of  1899,  which,  like  ita  predeees- 
8or,  was  compulsory  throughout  the  entire  State,  and 
sought  to  eliminate  the  unccmstitutional  features  of  the 
law  of  1897  by  avoiding  conflict  with  those  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  which  had  created  the  diffi- 
culty  with  the  preceding  act     It  also  abolished  the 

I  Tor  A  deUfled  discuMion  of  the  question  of  oonsUtutiooalttj,  lee  Fiari  m, 
chapter  X. 
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declaration  of  party  affiliation,  and  permitted  each  and 
every  voter  to  vote  the  ballot  of  any  party,  provided  he 
had  been  duly  registered.  In  this  respect  it  was  a  return 
to  the  law  of  1895.  But  the  supreme  court  a  third  time 
decided  adversely.  The  difficulty  now  was  that  the 
"open  primary'^  system*  afforded  no  protection  what- 
ever to  party  organizations,  and  hence  interfered  with 
the  voter's  right  to  nominate  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  party;  and  that  the  law  discriminated  against 
parties  having  cast  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  at  the  last  election,  by  preventing  them  from,  hold- 
ing primaries  under  its  protection  and  regulation. 

The  legislature  now  had  but  two  alternatives,  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  passing  any  law,  or  to  amend  the  Oonstita- 
tion.  It  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  in  1899  passed  an 
amendment  which  completely  removed  all  difficulties. 
The  chances  of  the  law  of  1901  to  pass  the  supreme  eoort 
in  safety  are  very  good  considering  the  completeness  with 
which  this  amendment  covers  the  unconstitutional  diffi- 
culties raised  against  the  preceding  acts.  The  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows :  "The  legislature  shall  have  the 
power  to  enact  laws  relative  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  conventions  of  political  parties  at  elections  known  and 
designated  as  primary  elections."  This  limits  the  power 
to  legislate  respecting  primaries  held  for  the  election  of 
delegates,  and  not  for  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
Should  the  legislature  desire  to  establish  direct  pri- 
maries for  nominations  to  office,  it  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  amending  the  Constitution  again^ 
or  of  letting  the  law  run  its  chances  with  the  courts. 

>  See  Fart  m,  ch.  IX. 
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The  legislature  shall  also  have  the  power :  "To  deter- 
mine the  tests  and  conditions  upon  which  electors,  polit- 
ical parties,  or  organizations  of  voters,  may  participate 
in  any  such  primary  election,  which  tests  or  conditions 
may  be  different  from  the  tests  and  conditions  required 
and  permitted  at  other  elections  authorized  by  law." 
Three  diflSculties  are  here  removed:  (1)  That  of  the 
power  of  imposing  a  test;  (2)  that  of  determining  the 
strength  of  partjr  requisite  for  participation  in  the  pri- 
mary as  a  party;  (3)  and  that  of  a  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  respecting  "other  elections 
authorized  by  law."  "Or  the  legislature  may  delegate 
the  power  to  determine  such  tests  or  conditions  at  pri- 
mary elections  to  the  various  political  parties  participat- 
ing therein."  This  leaves  an  opening  for  the  trial  of  a 
party  test  which  was  decided  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tional form  of  test  in  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court* 

"It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  to  prescribe  that 
any  such  primary  election  law  be  obligatory  and  man- 
datory in  any  city,  or  in  any  city  or  county,  or  in  any 
county,  or  in  any  political  subdivision  of  a  designated 
population,  and  that  such  law  shall  be  optional  in  any 
city,  city  and  coimty,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  lesser 
population,  and  for  such  purpose  such  law  may  declare 
the  population  of  any  city,  city  and  county,  coimty,  or 
political  subdivision,  and  may  also  provide  what,  if 
any,  compensation  primary  election  oflScers  in  defined 
places,  or  political  subdivisions,  may  receive  without 
making  compensation  either  general  or  uniform."    This 

i8MFuini,ch.Z. 
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disposes  of  the  objection  of  ^^ocal  or  special  legislation^^ 
and  of  the  right  to  compensate  public  officers  upon  a 
basis  other  than  that  already  provided  by  the  CSoustita- 
tion. 

The  legislature  clothed  with  this  new  power  was  no 
longer  forced  to  legislate  to  suit  the  courts,  but  was  en* 
abled  to  enact  legislation  in  accordance  with  its  own  no- 
tions. The  result  was  a  new  law  which  is  mandatory 
in  cities^  and  in-  cities  and  counties,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  7,500,  and  hence  applies  to  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  cities  of  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Stodk- 
ton,  Alameda,  Berkely,  Fresno,  Pasadena,  and  Yalleja 
In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority  vote,  upon  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
electors  through  petition  of  a  nimiber  of  voters  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the  last  general  election. 
It  may  be  rendered  inapplicable  by  a  similar  vote. 

The  general  election  laws  are  extended  to  the  direct 
primary  as  far  as  applicable.  The  conduct  of  the  pri- 
maries is  to  resemble  that  of  other  elections,  with  the 
exception  that  but  one  ballot  box  is  to  be  used  at  each 
polling  place ;  that  the  primary  officers,  consisting  of  an 
inspector,  two  judges,  two  clerks,  and  one  ballot  clerk, 
shall  receive  a  compensation  of  two  dollars;  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  ballots  printed  than  there  are 
namee  upon  the  registry  book.  Only  those  political  Qar- 
ties  which  cast  at  least  three  per  cent  of  the  entire  vote 
polled  at  the  last  preceding  election,  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate, although  an  opportimity  is  given  for  the  organ- 
ization of  new  parties  by  permitting  a  political  party 
to  participate  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  con- 
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taming  a  number  of  signatures  equal  to  at  least  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last  election* 

Every  qualified  party  must,  at  least  forty  days  before 
the  primary,  file  a  writing  known  as  a  "petition,"  with 
the  secretary  of  state  in  case  of  a  state  or  district  pri- 
mary, duly  authenticating  the  party,  and  declaring  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  party  to  hold  a  state  or  district 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  certain  specified  offi- 
cers, or  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  vacancy,  and  request- 
ing that  a  place  be  given  to  it  upon  the  primary  election 
ballot  Similar  petitions  must  be  made  by  the  parties 
in  case  of  lower  conventions,  and  filed  with  the  proper 
officers  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  primary.  In  case 
of  those  petitions  which  are  filed  by  senatorial  or  assem- 
bly district  committees,  statement  must  be  made  whether 
the  same  delegates  to  the  state  convention  residing  with- 
in the  district  shall  nominate  the  candidate  for  senator  or 
assemblyman  in  the  district,  or  whether  a  separate  set 
of  delegates  are  to  perform  this  function,  and  unless 
such  statement  is  made,  the  delegates  to  the  state  conven- 
tion are  to  exercise  both  functions.  The  same  general 
provision  applies  to  local  conventions. 

The  petition  must  also  state  the  number  of  delegates 
who  are  to  compose  the  convention,  and  specify  the  basis 
of  the  apportionment  upon  which  they  are  to  be  elected, 
which  apportionment  must  be  the  same  for  all  sub- 
divisions, and  in  case  of  local  conventions  must  be  speci- 
fied in  detail  Where  the  petition  fails  to  make  the 
proper  apporti(mment,  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners is  empowered  to  do  so,  except  in  case  of  failure 
to  make  an  apportionment  for  a  state  convention,  in 
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which  case  this  duty  must  be  attended  to  by  the  proper 
party  coinmittee  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
required  notice  from  the  secretary  of  state,*  stating  that 
copies  of  the  petition  for  a  place  upon  the  primary  elec- 
tion ballot  have  been  transmitted  to  the  election  com- 
missioners in  the  various  counties  and  cities  within  the 
State.  Primary  elections  are  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  August  in  each  even-numbered  year  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  all  state,  district,  and  local  conven- 
tions, and  on  the  same  day  in  odd-numbered  years,  where 
general  elections  are  held  in  any  county.  Where  city  or 
town  elections  are  not  held  on  the  same  day  with  other 
elections,  special  primaries  are  to  be  held  on  the  sixth 
Tuesday  preceding  the  general  election.  The  board  of 
election  commissioners  appoints  the  primary  election 
officers,  and  determines  the  primary  election  precinctSi 
which  must  not  include  more  than  three  contiguous  gen* 
eral  election  precincts.  Gerrymandering  is  to  some  ex- 
tent prevented  by  a  provision  that  assembly,  supervia- 
oral,  and  ward  lines  must  be  respected.  Each  party  uses 
its  own  distinct  ballots.  The  various  conventions  to 
which  delegates  are  to  be  elected  are  designated,  as  weQ 
as  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  chosen.  The  names  of 
the  delegates  are  not  printed  upon  the  ballots,  but  the 
voter  is  required  to  put  do^vn  his  own  choice,  or  to  at- 
tach a  slip  of  white  paper  containing  the  names  of  his 
choice  in  the  proper  place  on  the  ballot  "with  any  ad- 
hesive substance.'^  *  Any  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  delegates  to  more  than  one  convention  for  the  Bome 

>  Thte  notice  is  Bent  prior  to  forty  dajrg  before  the  prinmrj. 
*  See  Tort  III,  ch.  Xm,  on  the  pn>i>ar&tion  of  a  ballot 
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territory  will  be  disregarded.^  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
convention  determines  which  delegate  shall  sit  and  act. 

The  qualifications  and  the  registration  of  voters,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  primaries,  are  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  in  the  (3onstitution  and  in  the  Polit- 
ical Code,  which  govern  general  elections.  When  a  new 
registration  list  is  not  completed  in  time  to  be  of  service 
at  the  primary,  the  old  list,  together  with  all  corrections 
and  changes  made  up  to  within  ten  days  of  the  primary 
election,*  is  to  be  used.  In  order  to  vote,  the  name,  ad- 
drees,  and  party  for  whose  delegates  the  voter,  in  good 
faith,  intends  to  vote,  must  be  written  upon  the  roster 
of  voters.  The  ballot  clerk  then  announces  the  same,  and 
if  a  challenge  is  made  the  voter  must  declare  that  it  is 
his  bona  fide  present  intention  of  supporting  the  nomi- 
nees of  such  political  party  at  the  next  general  election. 

Conventions  are  considered  legal  even  though  a  pre- 
cinct or  political  division  has  failed  to  send  representa- 
tives. A  majority  is  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  each  con- 
vention passes  upon  the  election  and  qualification  of  its 
own  members.  Proper  credentials  are  issued  and  re- 
corded. If  any  delegate  refuses  to  act,  he  renders  him- 
self liable  to  a  civil  suit  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, brought  in  the  name  of  the  State.  This  sum,  to- 
gether with  the  costs,  is  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  county,  or  of  the  city  and  county.  Provision  is 
made  that  where  no  "board  of  election  commissioners'' 
exists,  the  common  council,  board  of  trustees,  or  board 
of  supervisors,  is  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  board 
under  the  law.    Where  the  rule  is  mandatory,  "presiden- 

>  See  Oregoo  dediioD,  But  m,  dL  X. 
a  This  ie  (he  iMt  day  of  rasistratioQ. 
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tial  primaries"  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  state  and  district 
conventions  to  select  delegates  to  a  national  convention; 
provided^  that  where  the  national  convention  of  any 
party  comes  before  the  fifteenth  of  May,  delegates  to 
the  same  may  be  selected  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
as  the  party  may  prescribe.  The  ballots  cast  at  the  pri- 
maries are  to  be  preser\'ed  until  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention,  and  may  be  produced  to  decide  con- 
tested elections.  In  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  the  re- 
maining delegates  from  the  territory  or  assembly  district 
have  the  power  to  determine  by  a  majority  vote  which  of 
the  delegates  may  cast  an  additional  vote  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  California  law,  as  briefly  outlined  here,  is  a  most 
thorough  one,  and  probably  ranks  as  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  plainly  shows  the  result  of  years  of  hard  thinking 
over  the  reform  of  the  caucus  and  convention  ^stem, 
and  ought  to  prove  itself  a  most  decided  improvement 
over  previous  methods. of  nomination  in  that  Stata  Con- 
tinuing, however,  as  it  does,  the  complete  and  intricate 
convention  system,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  modifying 
rather  than  as  eradicating  the  evils  of  corrupt  politics. 

Illu^ois. 

In  Illinois  the  primary  has  boon  the  subject  of  more 
than  tlio  ordinary  amount  of  legislation.  One  mi^t 
naturally  expect  this  where  population,  industry,  and 
wealth  abound  as  they  do  in  Chicago.  In  that  city  the 
primary  early  fell  a  prey  to  the  corrupt  politicians.  Mu- 
nicipal government,  with  its  countless  duties,  its  offices^ 
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and  officers,  was  too  rich  a  spoil  long  to  escape  the  pol- 
luting hand  of  the  boodle  alderman  and  the  ''machine" 
politician.  Political  liberty  could  not  long  remain  pure 
and  unper^'erted  where  the  rewards  for  its  betrayal  were 
so  tempting.  Party  organization  could  not  long  escape 
the  selfish  thirst  of  one-man-power.  Law  was  first  re- 
sorted to  for  the  removal  of  the  evils  which  had  crept 
into  the  nominating  machinery  of  the  State  in  1885.^ 
Four  years  later  in  1889,^  a  more  complete  law  was 
passed  governing  primary  elections.  This  remained  in 
force  for  nine  years,  and  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
thorough  act,'  which,  however,  was  destined  to  stand 
for  but  one  vear;  and  in  1899  the  law  now  in  force  was 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State.^ 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unprofitable,  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  each  of  these  laws.  They 
were  not  direct  primary  laws  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates, but  were  framed  to  secure  improvement  in  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  conventions.  It  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  merely  indicate  their  main  bearings.  The 
laws  of  1885  and  1889  were  optional,  and  left  consider- 
able power  in  the  hands  of  political  parties.  It  is  true 
that  they  contained  detailed  regulations  respecting  the 
proper  publication  of  the  notices  of  primary  elections, 
and  the  manner  of  voting,  as  well  as  for  the  canvassing 
and  returning  of  the  votes.  Yet  the  party  committee 
alone  decided  upon  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  pri- 
mary.   It  also  determined  who  might  participate  in  the 


Laws  of  Illinois,  1885,  p.  187. 

*  Semion  Lawv  of  lUinoiB,  1880.  p.  140. 
•Session  Laws  of  Dllnois,  1806,  p.  11. 

•  SesftioD  Laws  of  Ulinols«  1800,  p.  811. 
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same,  and  chose  the  officers  who  were  to  conduct  them. 
Moreover,  since  the  party  committee  was  to  decide 
whether  the  law  should  apply  to  the  primary  elections 
of  the  party  or  not,  an  opportimity  was  presented  com- 
pletely to  avoid  the  law  by  refusing  to  adopt  it 

Where  politicians  control  party  organization  and  se- 
lect party  officials,  it  is  plain  that  optional  laws,  such 
as  those  of  Illinois,  would 'very  likely  be  dead  letters* 
What  wonder  that  the  primaries  of  the  State  not  only 
failed  to  improve,  but  rapidly  grew  worse.  More  thor- 
ough and  drastic  steps  were  necessary.  As  a  result  a 
new  move  was  made  at  the  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1898.  The  only  hope  lay  in  a  compulsory  law. 
A  most  thorough  measure  was  drawn,  but  the  opposition 
of  politicians  was  so  fierce  that  several  of  its  most  efFect- 
ive  provisions  had  to  be  compromised.  As  a  result  there 
were  introduced  a  sufficient  number  of  loopholes  to  en- 
able the  political  *T)osses"  to  manipulate  their  ^Smres*' 
quite  as  successfully,  if  not  as  easily,  as  before.  This 
law  of  1898  was  so  decidedly  worsted  by  politicians  in 
its  passage,  as  to  be  called  a  ''machine"  product^  It  re- 
mained in  force  but  one  year,  and  in  1899  was  followed 
by  a  somewhat  improved,  yet  imperfect  act,  which,  how- 
ever, largely  failed  to  demonstrate  such  reformative 
powers  as  its  friends  hoped  it  might  possess. 

The  law  does  not  establish  the  direct  vote  system,  but 
provides  for  the  primary  election  of  delegates  to  oon- 
vontions.  It  is  compulsory  in  counties  of  125,000  in- 
habitants or  more.  In  all  other  counties  it  may  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  party  when  1,000,  or 

1  How  to  Reform  the  Primary,  AreoA,  Jmie,  1807,  p.  1017. 
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at  least  one-eighth,  of  the  party  voters  have  petitioned 
for  the  submission  of  the  proposition  of  its  adoption  to 
a  popular  vote.  The  question  is  then  to  be  voted  upon  at 
the  next  state  or  county  election  upon  at  least  ten  days' 
notice.  Only  those  political  parties  which  cast  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding  election 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act.  Ko  concurrent 
primaries  are  held,  as  in  the  case  of  California,  for  ex- 
ample, but  each  party  has  its  own  days,  preference  in 
the  choice  of  a  primary  date  going  to  the  party  which  ap- 
plies first  The  expense  of  primaries  is  public,  and  is 
paid  out  of  the  county  or  the  city  treasury,  according  as 
the  primary  election  is  held  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  county  or  to  city  conventions.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  economy,  and  for  other  important  reasons,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  have  the  primaries  of  all  parties 
held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  places.  The  pri- 
mary election  officers  and  three  judges  and  two  clerks, 
members  of  the  same  party,  are  selected  by  the  party 
committee  from  thie  list  of  general  election  officers  resi- 
dent within  the  district. 

Any  party  which  desires  to  hold  a  primary  election 
must,  at  least  fifteen  days  before,  make  an  application 
to  the  board  of  election  commissioners.  If  no  other 
party  has  already  applied,  it  has  a  complete  choice  of 
dates,  and  may  then  issue  its  call  which  must  set  forth 
the  name  of  the  party ;  the  day  of  the  primary ;  the  place 
of  voting;  the  names  of  primary  election  officers;  the 
name,  place,  and  time  of  the  conventions  for  which  dele- 
gates are  to  be  selected ;  the  number  of  delegates  for  each 
district,  proportioned  according  to  voting  strength,  and 
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the  name  of  some  newspaper  in  which  the  party  intends 
lo  publish  its  notices. 

No  formal  test  of  party  afRliation  is  required,  but  all 
persons  possessing  general  election  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing may  participate  in  the  primary,  provided  they  are 
members  of  the  party  and  have  not  voted  at  any  other 
primary.  Membership  in  a  party  "may  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence of  general  reputation  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
said  defendant  resided  at  that  time."  Any  qualified 
elector  may  be  selected  as  delegate  provided  he  is  no 
primary  election  officer.  One  alternate  is  chosen,  and  if 
no  delegate  or  alternate  appears,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by 
the  remaining  delegates  from  that  political  division  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  polls  are  to  be  open  from  one 
o'clock  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  voter  after 
having  marked  his  ballot  must  fold  it  so  as  to  display 
the  judge's  initials,  as  well  as  its  number  which  must 
correspond  to  the  number  entered  in  the  poll  books  that 
are  kept.  Each  ticket  of  delegates  is  permitted  to  be 
represented  by  a  challenger  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
those  named  for  delegates  on  any  particular  ticket.  In 
order  to  discourage  the  stuffing  of  ballot  boxes,  any  ex- 
cess in  the  number  of  ballots  as  indicated  by  the  poll 
books  is  drawn  out  and  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  the 
canvass,  which  must  proceed  uninterruptedly,  all  bal- 
lots which  do  not  correspond  with  each  other  in  names 
or  conventions  are  counted  separately  from  those  which 
are  alike  in  this  respect.  The  act  details  and  penalises 
a  large  number  of  corrupt  practices. 

While  this  law  has  wrought  considerable  improvement 
over  the  preceding  condition  of  the  primaries,  it  never- 
theless leaves  one  of  the  main  difficulties  unsolved.    The 
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convention  system  remains  undisturbed.  Only,  one 
county  in  the  State  is  ooTered  by  the  law.  "Machine'* 
politics,  while  it  is  checked,  continues  to  exist,  more  ag- 
gressive and  more  alert  to  every  opportunity  which  may 
present  itself  for  the  exercise  of  its  baneful  influence. 
Dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  things  has  led  to  some 
discussion  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  convention 
system  and  the  nomination  of  officers  by  direct  vote.  In 
harmony  with  this  movement  a  direct  primary  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Illinois  during  the  last 
year,  which,  since  it  contains  the  latest  estimate  of  what 
the  primary  reformers  of  that  State  believe  to  point  the 
way  of  escape  from  the  pernicious  control  of  corrupt  pol- 
iticians in  the  nomination  of  public  officers,  is  briefly 
outlined  below.^     The  bill  was  comprehensive  in  scope,. 

I  The  contemplated  law  was  oompuliiorj  and  applied  to  the  entire  State.    It 
was  controlling  for  all  political  parties  which  had  cast  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  Tote  at  the  last  election,  in  the  holding  of  all  primaries  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  ofllcers,  except  trustees  of  schools,  school  directors,  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  officers  of  road  districts  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization.    Any  new  political  parties  might  STail  themselTCS  of  the  benefits 
of  the  law  b j  presenting  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  voters 
of  the  political  dirision.    In  order  that  a  candidate  might  haTe  his  name  placed 
upon  the  primary  election  ballot,  he  was  required  to  present  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  voUsrs  of  the  political  dirision,  and  to  pay  ten  dol- 
lars to  the  county  cleric,  accompanied  by  an  affldarit  to  the  eflTect  that  it  was 
his  bona  flde  present  intention  to  run  for  the  nomination  in  the  given  office. 
Nominations  by  petitioa  were  to  be  continued  under  the  general  election  laws 
as  before.    AH  parties  were  to  hold  primaries  on  the  same  day,  which  was  also 
to  be  registration  day.    The  open  primary  system,  under  which  no  declaration 
of  party  affiliation  is  required,  was  to  be  used,  but  no  elector  was  free  to  vote 
unless  his  name  appeared  upon  the  last  register,  or  he  was  qualified  to  vote  at 
the  next  general  election.    Every  voter  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  one 
ticket.    If  tickets  were  "  split,  ^^  only  the  one  containing  the  largest  number  of 
names  was  to  be  counted,  or  if  an  equal  number  of  marks  were  discovered  on 
two  or  more  tickets,  all  were  to  be  rejected.    A  canvassing  board  was  pro- 
vided for,  consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  the  county  derk,  the 
county  judge,  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  opposite  political  faith  from  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  members.    The  justices  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
county  judge. 
14 
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and  plainly  showed  the  influence  of  the  successful  Hen- 
nepin county  law  of  1899.  The  holding  of  concurrent 
primaries;  registration  upon  primary  election  day;  the 
requirements  of  a  petition,  a  f ee>  and  an  affidavit ;  the 
open  primary  system — ^all  these  were  important  provi- 
sions in  the  Minnesota  law. 

The  enactment  of  the  law  would  have  resulted  in  a 
most  sweeping  and  effective  ohanga  It  would  have 
revolutionized  politics  and  restored  to  the  people  a  voice 
in  government  Instead  of  tottering  upon  the  apex  oi, 
one-man-power,  Illinois  politics  would  once  more  have 
found  a  firm  rest  upon  the  base  of  democracy.  The  con- 
vention, that  old,  familiar  institution,  would  have  been 
wiped  out  completely.  In  its  place  there  would  have 
been  put  a  new  system,  unfamiliar  to  the  voter,  to  the 
candidate,  and  to  the  politician,  which  would  have  re- 
quired new  methods.  No  thorough  and  systematic 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  caucus  and  conven- 
tion system  had  been  carried  forward  over  the  State.  It 
was  therefore  no  marvel  that  those  men,  who  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  studied  into  the  nature  and  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  were  unprepared  to  give  it  their  support  The 
education  of  the  public  into  a  full  understanding  of  the 
advantages  of  direct  nominations  must  necessarily  be  a 
slow  process,  and  even  though  Illinois  primary  re- 
formers failed  in  their  efforts,  balked  as  they  were  by 
^^machine"  politics  and  by  an  imripe  public  sentiment, 
there  is  no  cause  for  despondency,  for  the  history  of  pri- 
mary reform  in  all  the  States  illustrates  the  fact  that 
repeated  efforts  invariably  bring  success. 
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Wa»hinqton. 

In  Washington  no  direct  primary  l^slation  has  as 
yet  been  enacted^  although  primary  election  laws  relating 
to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions  were  passed  in 
1890  and  1895.    The  act  of  1890  was  optional  and  ex- 
tremely imperfect     Dissatisfaction  with  its  operation 
led  to  the  enactment  of  a  less  defective  and  compulsory 
act  in  1895,  which  is  still  in  force.*    It  also  concerns 
itself  only  with  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventiona, 
and  is  mandatory  in  all  the    incorporated    cities  and 
towns  of  the  State.    A  new  feature  is  found  in  the  pro^ 
vision  that  persons  to  be  voted  for  as  del^ates  are  to  be 
selected  in  excess  by  at  least  twice  the  number  to  be 
selected  in  each  polling  precinct,  and  that  this  selection 
is  to  be  made  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  primary, 
by  a  caucus  of  qualified  voters  in  each  precinct  It  would 
seem  that  a  caucus  of  this  kind,  formed  back  of  the 
primary,  and  entirely  extra-legal  in  character,  wonld 
ultimately  fall  a  prey  to  the  politician  just  as  did  the 
party-regulated  caucus  and  primary.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  "machine''  which  might 
control  the  caucus,  and  place  its  delegates.  The  voter  is, 
however,  not  forced  to  support  the  "machine''  delegates 
which  may  be  put  up  at  the  caucus.    The  law  makes  a 
provision  for  such  a  contingency  by  permitting  any 
voter  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  delegates  who  were 
nominated,  to  insert  or  add  any  names  of  delegates  for 
whom  he  may  wish  to  vote.    This  must  prove  ineffectual 
because  of  lack  of  previous  agreement  of  the  individual 

>  flawtoo  Laws  of  Washington,  1800,  p.  410. 
'  SeMkm  Laws  of  Washington,  180S,  pw  881. 
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voters  upon  the  same  candidates.  Tliis  same  cancns  is 
also  empowered  to  select  three  reputable  citizens  as  pri- 
mary election  officers.  The  qualifications  of  Toters, 
candidates^  and  delegates  are  briefly  laid  down^  and  an 
open,  uninterrupted  canvass  of  the  vote  is  provided  for. 
While  the  Washington  law  of  1895  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  extra-legal  caucus  and  convention  system, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  imperfect  Because  of  the  free- 
dom retained  by  the  political  parties,  too  much  irrespon- 
sible power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  party  authori- 
ties. Where  political  combinations  have  entered  into 
politics,  the  operation  of  a  delegate  system,  such  as 
is  established  by  the  Washington  statute  cannot  but 
yield  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  results 


CHAPTER  IX 

DIRECT  PRIMARIES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota  probably  ranks  first  in  the  race  for  better 
primaries.  The  new  direct  primary  law  enacted  in  this 
State  is  unapproached  anywhere  else  in  the  coimtry.  It 
proceeds  from  reform  agitation  which  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  and  belongs  mainly  to  the  last  f  oiur 
years.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  this  brief  space  of  time, 
the  movement  for  better  primaries  has  obtained  a 
strength  and  foothold  which  is  bound  to  keep  it  close  to 
the  front  Experience  seems  to  have  taught  the  people 
of  the  State  a  most  wholesome  lesson,  and  after  having 
once  overcome  their  misgivings  and  prejudices  against 
institutions  whose  birth  was  marred  by  the  abuses  and 
misrepresentations  of  bitter  enmity,  they  succeeded  in 
placing  themselves  upon  record  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  as  generally  satisfied  with  their  experience 
in  direct  primaries,  by  enacting  an  extensive  and  com- 
plete law  which  will  be  closely  followed  in  its  operation 
by  men  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

As  late  as  six  years  ago,  the  primaries  of  Minnesota 
had  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  legislation,  their 
entire  conduct  resting  with  the  political  parties.  As 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  their  extra-legal  position  re- 
sulted in  many  abuses,  underhanded  practices,  and  opesa 
corruption,  which  attained  such  proportions  that  in 
1895  there  was  a  general  demand  for  action  on  part  of 
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the  legislature.  In  response  to  this  feeling,  a  caucus 
law  was  enacted  in  this  year,  which  aimed  to  remedy 
the  most  offensive  practices  that  had  grown  up,  by  legal- 
izing the  caucuses;  by  requiring  ample  publication  of 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting ;  and  finally,  by  giving  the 
convention  itself  a  standing  in  law. 

So  far  direct  primaries  had  not  been  discussed,  but 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  had  been  taken.  The  body 
electorate  of  the  State  had  been  roused  to  thought  and 
action  upon  the  matter  of  primary  reform;  the  Iq^la- 
ture  had  responded  to  tne  popular  will ;  and  harmony  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  common  purpose  seemed  to  be 
abroad.  Under  the  law  of  1895  the  primary,  however, 
still  proved  itself  open  to  "machine"  control,  and  the 
convention  with  its  abimdant  possibilities  of  corruption, 
"trading,"  and  "log-rolling,"  continued  as  before— ft 
standing  menace  to  popular  government.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  more  radical  and  thorough  reform  was  appftr* 
ent,  and  found  its  first  expression  in  the  Hicks  direct 
primary  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
in  1897.  This  bill  proposed  to  apply  the  Australian 
ballot  system  of  voting  to  the  primaries,  and  what  wis 
more  important,  aimed  at  the  entire  abolition  of  the  con- 
vention system.  Every  voter  was  to  be  given  a  direct 
choice  of  candidates  for  public  office  by  being  given 
official  ballot,  containing  the  names  of  the  offices 
blank  spaces  for  the  names  of  candidates  who  happened 
to  bo  the  voter's  choice. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  have  meant  the  abo- 
lition of  "machine"  politics;  the  destruction  of  the 
notorious  "rings"  of  politicians  who  had  dominated  the 
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great  municipalities  of  the  State ;  and  the  restoration  to 
the  people  of  their  power  to  choose  the  men  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth.  Though 
the  bill  received  encouraging  and  enthusiastic  support, 
opposition  from  politicians  and  from  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  educated  into  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
measure  resulted  in  its  defeat.  All  that  was  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  primary  legislation  in  1897  was 
the  passage  of  a  law  to  supersede  the  act  of  1895.  It 
was  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  latter,  and 
merely  governed  in  greater  detail  the  party  action  at 
the  caucuses  in  the  nomination  of  local  candidates  and 
in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  conventions. 

Nothing  daunted  by  their  defeat,  the  primary  re- 
formers redoubled  their  efforts,  continued  their  study 
of  primary  legislation  in  practical  operation  elsewhere, 
circulated  publications  throughout  the  State  explaining 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  direct  vote  system,  educated 
the  public  into  a  more  thorough  imderstanding  of  the 
reform,  made  it  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and  framed 
bills  which  were  comprehensive  in  scope  and  sweeping  in 
effect  In  1899,  some  three  separate  measures  were 
brought  before  the  legislature.  All  incorporated  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  but  differed  otherwise  in  their 
methods  of  approaching  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Long 
and  heated  discussions  followed,  with  the  result  that  the 
beet,  and  apparently  most  practicable^  features  of  the 
three  wer^  combined,  presented  to  the  House  as  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  This  bill  which  had  been  drawn  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  coimties  containing  the  cities  of  the  first 
class,  St  Paul^  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  was  amended 
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in  the  Senate  by  limiting  its  operation  to  Hennepin 
county,  including  the  citj  of  Minneapolis,  and  in  that 
form  was  put  upon  the  statute  books,  as  the  now  f amcms 
Ilennepin  county  direct  primary  law.*  After  a  gen- 
erally successful  trial  in  the  year  1900,  the  Hennepin 
county  system  was  extended  to  the  entire  State,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  to  the  original  act,  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1901.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Minnesota 
law  incorporates  the  most  extensive  system  of  direct 
primaries  yet  placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Should  success  again  follow  on  this  broader 
scale,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  failure  should  be  looked 
for,  then  the  cause  of  popular  nominations  will  have 
received  the  beet  practical  support  and  the  strongest 
justification,  that  has  come  to  it  during  its  entire  his- 
tory. 

The  Minnesota  law  as  it  now  stands  is  as  follows:^ 
Section  1  provides  for  the  holding  of  primary  eleetiona 
at  least  seven  weeks  before  any  general  election  for  the 
nomination  of  all  elective  officers  in  the  State,  except 
state  officers  who  are  chosen  wholly  by  the  electors  of  the 
entire  State,  and  elective  members  of  school,  park,  and 
library  boards  in  cities  having  a  population  of  60,000 
or  less.^  Primary  election  day  is  made  the  first  day  of 
registration,  as  provided  for  by  law. 

Section  2.  The  law  is  applicable  only  to  those  po- 
litical parties  which  cast  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 

1  The  Direct  Primary  in  Minnesota,  Outlook,  May,  1899,  p.  IfiOl. 

•  For  coniplet<»  toxt  of  the  Minnesota  law,  nee  Appendix. 

*  The  Ileunepin  county  law  of  1899  was  conllned  to  noininatlcms  for  all  elaotlv* 
pjsitiDiiA  vote^l  for  wholly  within  the  county,  and  included  Judicial,  oougl 
sioual,  let^islative,  county  and  city  offlcoa. 
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total  vote  polled  at  the  laat  preceding  election,  for  the 
leading  candidates  in  their  respective  ranks,  and  to  those 
which  present  petitions  signed  by  at  least  ten  per  cent 
of  all  the  voters  of  the  county,  asking  that  they  be 
granted  the  benefits  of  the  law.  All  such  parties  may 
not  make  nominations  for  any  office  by  petition. 

Section  8.  The  primary  election  districta  are  to  be  co- 
extensive with  those  determined  for  general  elections, 
and  are  to  be  defined  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
primary  election  by  those  officers  upon  whom  this  duty 
rests  under  the  general  election  laws. 

Section  4.  Any  person  who  desires  to  be  voted  for  as 
a  candidate  at  the  primary  election  may  have  his  name 
placed  upon  tlie  ballot  bv  filing  an  affidavit  with  the 
proper  officers  to  tlie  offcot  that  it  is  bona  fide  his  in- 
tention to  run  for  the  uominatioii  for  any  specified  offioe, 
and  by  paying  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars,  if  the  office  is  to  be  voted  for  in  more  than  one 
county,  and  ton  dollnrs  for  any  office  to  be  voted  for 
entirely  within  a  county.  The  fees  paid  under  tliis  pro- 
vision are  turned  into  the  state,  county,  or  city  treasury, 

according  as  the  office  is  voted  for  in  a  district,  county, 
or  citv.* 

Section  5.  At  least  nineteen  days  liefore  tlie  primary 
election,  the  secretary  of  state  must  certify  to  the  var- 
ious countv  auditors  all  the  names  of  candidates  for 
office  filed  with  him,  and  to    bo    voted  for  wiiliin  tlie 

*  S«^*U()0  4  of  tb«*  Iaw  of  1W>  rrqulnnl  th#  fiWnu  of  an  aflklATtt  but  t^^rtm  Amf9 
htii*tn>  t)M»  i^nmry  eWtlon;  the  prrw^UithM)  of  m  prtitiiio  ■icn«*(l  ^  •  DumlMnr 
•qtiAi  tu  at  UwyA  5  pav  cwoU  of  Um»  ukaI  iroC«  ctuA  for  ihm  oandhiaU  of  Um  party 
with  which  hf  amil4i*^  for  th«  miih*  piMilUoii.  ml  Um  Umi  g«fi«rml  •Iwtkia;  and 
IIm  pay  (urnl  of  a  umfuna  ■um  of  t«n  dullart. 
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counties.  These  names,  and  all  others  filed  with  the 
county  auditors,  must  be  grouped  by  them  under  the 
proper  parties  at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  primary 
election,  and  must  immediately  be  printed  upon  separate 
party  ballots  and  published.  The  groups  of  candidates 
are  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  judicial,  con- 
gressional, legislative,  county,  and  city.  ^ 

Section  6.  The  names  of  candidates  for  each  office  are 
to  be  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  surnames. 

Section  7.  The  notice  of  a  primary  election  muat  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  general  election  laws,  and 
the  place  of  holding  the  same  is  to  be  the  place  of  regis- 
tration, or  the  place  where  the  last  election  was  held. 

Section  8.  The  judges  and  clerks  of  the  general  elec- 
tion, who  also  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  board  of  registra- 
tion, are  to  be  the  primary  election  officers  as  welL  They 
are  empowered  to  appoint  additional  clerks,  who  are  to 
receive  no  pay  unless  it  appears  that  their  aid  was 
necessary. 

Section  9.  Although  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election 
act  in  a  dou])le  capacity,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  only 
single  pay. 

Section  10.  ITo  voter  can  register  on  primary  election 
day  wthout  personally  appearing  before  the  board  of 
re^stration. 

Section  11.  At  least  nine  days  before  the  primary 
election,  the  secretary  of  state  must  forward  copies  of 
this  law  to  the  county  auditors  for  use  in  the  counties. 


^  8«cUon  6  of  the  law  of  1890,  under  which  no  names  were  filed  with  the 
tary  of  state.  prov1df>d  that  the  county  auditor  was  to  group  the  fundi  dltf 
to  prepare  sample  ballots  at  least  ten  days  before  the  primary. 
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l^L  All  saloons  must  be  closed  on  primary 
election  day. 

Section  18.  The  general  election  laws  govern  in  the 
arrangements  at  polling  places,  the  ballot  boxes,  booths, 
officers,  etc,  except  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  than  ono 
ballot  box  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

Section  14.  Supplies  are  furnished  under  the  general 
election  laws. 

Section  15.  Polls  are  to  be  open  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Any 
qualified  electors  present  at  the  time  of  closing  are  to  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  cast  their  ballots. 

Section  IC.  Kegistration  and  a  declaration  of  party 
affiliation  are  nxiuired  for  participation  in  the  primary. 
The  voter  is  entitled  to  receive  the  ballot  of  the  party 
with  which  he  declnrcj^  (under  oatli,  in  ease  he  is  chal- 
lenged) that  he  atiiliatos,  and  whose  candidates  he  gen- 
erally supported  at  the  last  gi*neral  election,  and  with 
which  he  pro{K»8es  to  affiliate  at  the  next  eleoti<»n.^  A 
first  voter  is,  however,  not  required  to  declare  his  past 
political  affiliations.^ 

Section  17.  After  having  received  the  proper  l>allot, 
the  voter  is  to  retire  into  the  secrecy  of  the  booth  and 
there  cast  his  vote  as  he  sees  fit 

Section  18.  The  ballot  is  then  to  lie  foldinl  so  as  to 
conceal  its  fact*  and  to  display  tlie  initials  of  tlie  judges, 
and  returned  to  tlie  judge  who  deposits  it  in  the  proper 


*  Tor  oontrtltutkxuil  Mip(*rl«  of  tht«  t«Hrt,  sfi^  PmI  HL  rh.  X. 

•  ScKtkm  16  (4ihm  law  of  iflw  MUliU«brd  Um*  ofM«  phmmry  ijitcm 
wbkrb  Um  tlutjrrt>i|rtia(*nK]  voCrr  receiT<«l  lb*  iMdloU  uf  aU  j/mtXkm  pteMud  to* 
ffrCbM*.  vlUKmt  mnj  qxtr^koa  m  to  hl«  pt^rxj  aftltottn— >  aad  wttJl  Um  prtrtkcv 
uf  rofUnc  Um  Uck«C  of  •klj  oo9  p*rtj. 
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ballot  box,  after  which  the  voter's  name  is  checked  off 
upon  the  register. 

Section  19.  Before  beginning  the  canvass,  the  judges 
and  clerks  are  required  to  make  and  sign  a  statement 
indicating  the  total  number  of  persons  who  legistered, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  ballots  cast  bj  men  and  by 
women  respectively. 

Set  ion  20.  After  the  ballots  have  been  sorted  by  par- 
ties and  the  count  of  all  candidates  is  completed,  they 
are  returned  to  the  ballot  boxes  while  still  fastened  to- 
gether in  proper  bunches.  Certified  returns  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  county  auditor.  The  general  election  laws 
are  made  applicable  to  the  canvass  of  votes  as  far  as  ex- 
pedient^ 

Section  21.  Two  tally  sheets  for  each  party,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  candidates  in  the  order  in  whioh 
they  appear  on  the  official  ballot,  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  county  auditor. 

Section  22.  The  general  election  laws  govern  in  the 
making  of  returns. 

Section  23.  The  county  canvassing  board  is  to  be  Ofxaur 
posed  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  the  county  au- 
ditor, the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  sams 
county,  of  opposite  political  parties  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  who,  if 
j)ossible,  are  to  be  selected  by  the  judge  or  judges  of  the 


>  Under  the  law  of  1809,  it  was  neoemary,  before  begtnDing  the  canyaai,  to 
wliether  the  voters  had  in  each  case  returned  all  the  ballots.  In  oase  moi* 
than  one  ticket  was  marked,  only  the  one  containing  the  largest  nnmber  oC 
marks  was  to  be  accepted;  or  if  the  same  number  of  nuurki  wm  found  on 
eral  tickets,  all  of  them  were  to  be  rejected. 
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district  court  No  candidate  is  eligible  to  a  place  on 
the  boardy  and  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  by  reason 
of  ineligibility  is  to  be  filled  by  the  district  judge.^ 
Three  members  of  the  board  are  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  canvass  is  to  b^n  at  once,  even  thou^  all  returns 
are  not  in,  and  must  be  completed  by  the  evening  of  the 
third  succeeding  day  of  the  primary.' 

Section  24.  The  following  statements  must  be  made 
by  the  canvassing  board:  (1)  Separate  statements  as 
to  each  party  containing  the  names  of  all  candidates 
voted  for  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each;  (2) 
separate  statements  as  to  each  party,  giving  the  names 
of  the  successful  candidates;  (3)  a  statement  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  registered  and  the  number  of 
ballots  cast,  male  and  female,  separately,  at  the  primary 
election. 

Ties  are  to  be  determined  by  the  canvassing  board  by 
lot  After  the  completion  of  the  canvass,  the  county 
auditor  must  officially  notify  all  successful  candidates 
of  their  nomination,  and  certify  to  the  secretary  of  state 
on  or  before  ton  o'clock  of  the  fourth  succeeding  day  of 
the  primary  election,  all  returns  as  to  the  candidates 
who  were  voted  for  in  more  than  one  county.  The 
officers  who  canvass  the  general  election  returns  which 
are  made  to  tho  secretary  of  state,  are  also  to  canvass 
the  returns  sent  in  by  tlio  county  auditors.  After  the 
completion  of  the  canvass,  the  secretary  of  state  is  re- 
quirwl  to  officially  notify  the  sucoeesful  candidates  of 


•  TbrM  |ifuv».uM  ««r«  ooi  fiJUiMl  ta  aocUoo  A  of  Um  1*«  vi  UMl 
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their  nomination^  and  to  send  their  names  to  the  county 
auditors.^ 

Section  25.  All  candidates  who  have  heen  duly 
nominated  under  this  law  may  have  their  names  placed 
upon  the  general  election  ballot^  provided  they  pay  the 
further  fee  which  is  required. 

Section  26.  All  expenses  incurred  imder  this  law  are 
to  be  defrayed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are 
incurred  under  the  general  election  laws. 

Section  27.  Whenever  any  error  or  omission  has  oo- 
curredy  or  is  about  to  occur,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
primary,  the  same  shall  be  corrected  or  prevented  by  or- 
der of  a  supreme  or  district  court  judge,  to  whom  affi- 
davit has  been  made  to  this  effect  Nominations  may  be 
contested  within  five  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
canvass. 

Section  28.  All  provisions  of  the  general  election  laws 
respecting  offenses  and  their  punishment,  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  primary  elections. 

The  original  bill  as  introduced  differed  from  this  law 
as  outlined  in  some  important  respects.  It  was  moro 
comprehensive  in  scope,  including  as  it  did  nominations 
for  state  offices;  and  it  incorporated  the  open  primary' 
system  which  seems  to  have  operated  successfully  under 
the  Hennepin  county  act  Probably  the  most  pevere 
struggle  was  encountered  over  the  provision  relating  to 
state  officers.  The  Senate  used  all  its  influence  to  in- 
clude them  under  the  law,  but  the  House  threatened  to 
'^kill"  the  bill  in  that  event,  upon  the  ground  that  since 

>  Since  under  the  law  of  1999  no  retorns  were  caiiTaased  oaUlde  of  tlie  oooaty. 

this  section  required  an  amendinenL 
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these  offioers  are  voted  for  in  every  county  throughout 
the  State  it  wad  believed  that  undue  influence  would  be 
given  to  every  large  city,  with  the  result  that  ''St  Paul, 
Duluthy  and  every  other  city,  excepting  Minneapolia, 
would  have  to  remain  under  the  control  of  self-con- 
stituted  oligarchies."  The  ''machine"  elements  in  the 
Senate,  it  appears,  saw  the  strength  of  the  situation,  and, 
although  unsuccessful,  made  a  desperate  e£fort  to  incor- 
porate the  provision  in  the  hope  that  the  bill  could  then 
be  defeated. 

The  substitution  of  the  closed  primary  system  through 
the  requirement  of  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation 
seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  objection  from 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  bilL^ 
While  the  law  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  decided  im- 
provement  over  its  pre<li»cossor,  there  are  those,  even 
among  its  friends,  who  do  not  ht^sitate  to  dt^clare  that  '4t 
retrogrades  in  one  thing — in  the  imi)osition  of  a  test  by 
which  the  ballot  is  made  public"  It  is  stated  that 
"ringsters"  in  the  Assembly  instigated  the  change  under 
the  catch  cry,  **make  every  man  show  his  colore."  It 
will  he  seen  that  by  coiupelling  him  to  do  so,  politicians 
are  enabled  t4>  exercise  a  direct  influence  up<m  the  voter, 
whereby  he  may  lose  the  freedom  of  the  ballot,  and  may 
become  the  ser%'ile  instrument  of  the  political  "boss."  * 

During  the  pn>gn*8s  of  the  discniMion  on  a  test,  an 
amendment  was  urginl  proviiiing  that  every  man  ask  and 
be  given  a  siuj^le  ticket  witliout  any  questioning  rei»pect- 

I  fa  Wlamosin  •xartlj  th<*  rvn^TM  (Kvtimki.    tUa  oiiirlfuU  8t«v«iM  bill  lnoor> 
ponUtfd  Um»  cVmmX  pHmAnr,  vhJoh  «m  rtplsooil  bj  Um  op«i  prtmArj  la  Um 
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ing  his  party  affiliations.^  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a 
slight  modification  of  the  open  primary  system  under 
which  the  voter  receives  the  tickets  of  all  parties,  either 
pinned  together  or  printed  in  one  sheet.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  upon  the  ground  that  it  entirely  elimiiir 
ated  the  right  of  challenge,  whereby  a  party  can  protect 
its  own  ticket  from  the  assaults  of  an  opposing  party 
under  closed  primaries,  and  at  the  same  time  failed  to 
secure  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  which  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  open  primary  system.^  Another  important 
deviation  from  the  Hennepin  county  law  is  found  in  the 
abolition  of  the  nomination  paper  signed  by  a  specified 
number  of  voters,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
simple  fee  and  an  affidavit,  as  a  qualification  for  a  plaoe 
upon  the  primary  election  ballot 

The  Minnesota  law  differs  in  a  very  important  par- 
ticular from  all  of  the  direct  primary  laws  of  a  wider 
scope  which  have  been  enacted  or  proposed,  in  that  it 
malves  absolutely  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
party  organization  by  designating  some  means  whereby 
party  committeemen  are  to  be  selected.'  One  of  the 
staunchest  adherents  and  f  ramers  of  direct  primary  leg- 
islation in  Minnesota,  says  that  '4t  is  a  bad  plan''  to 
make  provision  for  the  selection  of  party  committeemen 
in  direct  primary  laws.     "Party  organization  should  be 

>  The  Ivce  amendment. 

*  Should  voting:  machlnen  be  employed  under  the  open  primary  ^yvfeem,  tlM|f 
could  )>e  HO  fi^ared  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  Toter  to  cast  his  ballot  fbr  adj 
candidates  >nit  those  upon  some  one  ticket  which  he  mip^ht  select  ITils  would 
most  effectively  guard  against  '*  trading  '^  and  "  ward-scheming  ^*  by  the  minor- 
ity party,  which  in  generally  resorted  to  wherever  "  splitting  *^  of  tkHcets  li  al- 
lowed, 

>  This  feature  found  a  most  thorough  incorporation  in  the  Sterens  bill  of  Wto- 
consin,  as  well  as  in  the  Morgan  law  of  Oreg(Hi. 
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left  to 'etch  party  by  itself,  and  the  party  that  can  think 
of  the  beet  plan  deserves  the  benefit  of  it"  *  Under  the 
Hennepin  county  law  of  1899,  the  Republican  party 
used  the  following  simple  plan :  By  party  rules  it  was 
provided  that  when  presidential  caucuses  were  held,  tho 
delegates  were  to  select  their  party  committeemen.  One 
county  conunittee  was  selected  which  took  the  place  of 
the  various  judicial,  congressional,  county,  city  and 
county  committees.  It  was  found  that  much  better 
work  was  done  with  one  central  committee,  and  less 
money  needlessly  expended  than  under  the  previous  sys- 
teoL  While  this  schejne  may  continue  to  work  satiafao- 
torily  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  selection  of  com- 
mitteemen should  bo  left  to  the  ''party"  under  party 
rules,  while  its  candidates  are  chosen  under  law.  It 
would  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  voter  to  select 
his  own  party  officers,  while  the  possibility  of  ''machine" 
influence  in  their  choice  would  be  largely  eliminated. 

>  Omw  F.  a  IHf •  Ib  Mlniiianei  prteMiy  ritoTloa  pinphtot,  IIOOl 
16 


CHAPTER  X 

DIRECT  PRIliARIES  IN  OREGON  AND  MICHiaAN. 

Oregon. 

The  last  legislature  of  Oregon  made  an  effort  to  place 
that  State  among  the  leaders  in  direct  primary  reform  by 
enacting  two  laws  on  successive  days.  The  first  act 
passed  regulates  the  selection  of  delegates  only,  and  is 
compulsory  in  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or 
over.  The  second  act^  known  as  the  Morgan  law,  'vdiich 
has  since  its  passage  heen  declared  unconstitational,  was 
compulsory  in  counties  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  over, 
and  abolished  all  conventions  in  such  counties.  Portlaxid 
is  the  only  city  having  above  10,000  inhabitants^  and 
Multnomah  coimty,  in  which  Portland  is  located,  the 
only  county  containing  a  population  of  over  60,000. 
Hence,  the  two  laws  would  apparently  have  oonflicted| 
but  the  earlier  act  was  so  framed  as  not  to  int^eie 
with  the  direct  primary  law  proper,  and  would  have 
been  entirely  inoperative,  save  as  to  parties  of  lesB 
strength  than  ten  per  cent  of  tlie  vote  of  the  city,  while 
the  direct  primary  law  would  have  obtained  for  all 
other  parties.  Originally  the  direct  primary  bill  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  State,  but  as  finally  passed  it  included 
only  nominations  for  local  judiciary,  county,  city,  pre- 
cinct, and  party  oflBcers  in  Multnomah  county. 

Oregon  passed  its  first  primary  election  law  in  1891.^ 

>  Session  Laws  of  Ore^n,  1801,  p.  4 
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It  regulated  the  method  of  selecting  delegateSi  and  ap- 
plied only  to  cities  containing  a  population  of  25,000 
or  more.  (General  election  qualifications  were  required 
for  Totingy  and  upon  challenge  it  was  necessary  to  answer 
suooessfuUyy  and  under  oath,  all  questions  put  as  to  the 
right  to  vote.  Under  party  rules,  a  declaration  of  party 
affiliation  was  required  The  act  contained  regula- 
tions reapecting  notices,  penalties  for  corrupt  practices, 
outlined  the  duties  of  the  primary  election  officers,  and, 
where  expedient  extended  the  general  election  laws  to 
the  primaries. 

On  February  21,  1001,  the  Lockwood  act  was  passed, 
applying  to  the  primary  election  of  delegates  to  conven- 
tiona  in  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  county  clerk  designates  a  primary 
day,  which  must  not  be  less  than  sixty  days  before  the 
holding  of  the  general  election.  lie  also  has  a  notice 
tenred  on  the  general  election  judges  and  clerks  to  act 
at  primary  election  officers.  Any  political  party  that 
it  allowed  to  vote  its  own  ticket  at  the  general  election, 
may  participate  in  the  primary;  but  it  must,  at  least 
aaren  days  prior  to  the  primary,  publish  a  notice  of  the 
holding  of  a  convention,  stating  the  date,  purposes,  num- 
ber and  apportionment  of  delegates,  etc  Any  time  prior 
to  four  days  before  the  primary  day,  the  various  parties 
may  propose  lists  of  delegates  to  be  voted  for,  which 
are  to  ha  known  as  "regular  tickets."  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity, is  given  to  "independent  movements''  by  allow- 
ing any  ton  or  more  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
who  reside  in  the  same  precinct  or  ward,  to  propose 
another  lint  of  delegates  at  any  time  within  two  days 
preceding  the  primary  election,  to  be  known  as  an  "in- 
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dependent  ticket."  If  there  be  a  number  of  such  ticketa, 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  serial 
numbering,  one,  two,  etc.,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  filed.  Official  ballots  are  furnished,  which  are  sepa- 
rate for  each  party,  and  also  separate  for  the  "regular'' 
and  "independent"  tickets  within  each  party,  if  there  be 
such.  Each  class  of  tickets  has  its  own  ballot  box.  The 
general  election  (^cers  act  under  oath,  and  possess  their 
regular  powers.  The  polls  are  open  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  six  o'clock  in  the  af  temocxi. 

A  strong  point  in  the  law  is  the  excellent  provision 
made  against  fraudulent  participatioai  in  the  election 
by  members  of  opposing  poUtical  parties.  Party  regia- 
tration  is  required ;  and  if  not  registered  and  challenged^ 
the  voter  must  prove  his  qualifications  under  the  general 
election  laws  as  well  as  his  party  affiliations,  and  as  a 
final  test  must,  under  oath,  declare  that  he  voted  for  a 
majority  of  the  party's  candidates  whose  ticket  he  now 
desires  to  vote,  at  the  last  general  election,  or  that  lie  in- 
tends to  do  so  at  the  next  general  election.  The  pro- 
vision makes  way  for  the  voter  who  was  naturalized  sinoo 
the  last  election,  and  for  minors  come  of  age,  as  well  as- 
for  those  who  have  changed  their  party  affiliations^  or 
who  failed  to  vote  at  the  last  election  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Wlien  the  voter  steps  up  to  cast  his  ballot,  he  statea 
his  name  and  residence.  The  first  derk  then  announcea 
his  party  affiliations  on  the  basis  of  the  registration  rec- 
ords, enters  the  name,  residence,  and  party  in  the  poll 
books,  and  writes  the  name  and  number  of  the  voter  upon 
each  of  the  two  stubs  found  on  the  upper  corners  of  the 
ballots.  One  stub  is  then  removed,  and  the  ballot  with  the* 
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remaining  stub  still  attached  to  it,  is  handed  to  tho 
Toter.  The  detached  stub  is  then  passed  to  the  judge, 
and  finally  to  the  second  derk,  who  immediatelj  eaters 
the  name  and  number  in  the  poll  books  of  the  proper 
political  party.  The  voter  returns  the  marked  ballot 
to  the  chairman,  who  again  announces  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  party,  removes  the  remaining  stub,  and 
paasM  it  to  the  second  clerk,  who  compares  it  with  tho 
counterpart  to  see  if  the  ballot  returned  is  the  identical 
official  ballot  which  was  received.  The  chairman  then 
casts  the  ballot  into  the  proper  party  box  without  dia- 
doaing  any  marks  or  writings  that  have  been  placed 
upon  it  The  returning  board  is  composed  of  the  county 
clerk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  ''taken  to  his  assist- 
ance," and  begins  its  duties  the  day  following  tlie  pri* 
mary.  Those  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  the  representatives  of  the  parties  in  the  con* 
ventions. 

The  maintenance  of  party  organisation  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  by  vesting  in  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  under  this  law,  the  power  of  electing  one 
oommitte^nan  for  each  precinct  or  district  The  com- 
mitteemen thus  elected  in  the  counties  are  to  constitute 
the  county  central  committee,  and  in  cities  they  are  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  party  on  all  ward  or  sub- 
division committees.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years, 
and  all  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  remaining  members, 
who  also  have  the  power  to  make  all  party  rules  not  in- 
consistent with  this  law ;  to  make  ncHninations  in  case  of 
vacancies;  to  elect  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  executive 
sub-committees ;  and  to  apportion  the  delegates  to  county 
or  lower  oonventiona  in  aooordance  with  the  party  vote 
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at  the  last  preceding  election  for  president  or  govcmor, 
upon  a  ratio  determined  by  the  committee. 

On  the  next  day,  after  the  passage  of  the  Lockwood 
act,  the  legislature  enacted  the  unconstitutional  Moi^ 
gan  law  ^  making  the  holding  of  direct  primaries  oom- 
pulsory  in  counties  having  a  population  of  50,000  or 
over,  and  optional  in  all  other  coimtios,  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  district,  county,  municipal,  pre- 
cinct, and  all  other  public  offices  to  be  voted  for  entirely 
within  the  confines  of  the  county;  for  the  adoption  of 
party  principles  and  policies,  and  rules  of  party  govern- 
ment; for  the  election  of  party  officers,  managers^  and 
conmiitteemon ;  and  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  eoQ* 
ventions.  In  brief,  it  governed  political  parties  in  all 
their  operations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  their 
functions.  It  applied  to  all  parties  which  had  eaat  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  at  the  last  general 
election,  or  which  presented  petitions  signed  hj  thai 
number  of  voters.  It  punished  by  fine  any  acticMi  of  a  po- 
litical party  inconsistent  with  the  act,  and  likewise  made 
unlawful  the  ''promoting,  publishing,  repealing,  or  rep- 
resonting  of  any  plan,  system,  or  rule  of  organizatioiiy 
or  constitution,  or  any  rule  or  regulation,  or  any  dedarar 
tion  of  party  policy  or  principle,"  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed subsequent  to  the  first  primary  without  being  reaf- 
firmed  in  that  primary.  The  term  of  office  of  party  of* 
ficers  was  limited  to  four  years,  but  mig^t  be  made 
shorter. 

All  names  of  candidates  and  propositions,  party  nile% 
etc.,  which  were  to  be  printed  on  the  ballots,  were  to  bo 

>  Session  Laws  of  Oregon,  1001,  pi  401 
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preeented  on  petition  of  individual  members  of  tlic  party, 
the  signatures  to  number  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the  voto 
cast  in  the  particular  election  district  by  the  party  for 
that  candidate  who  received  its  highest  vote.  These  pe- 
titions were  practically  the  same  as  those  now  used  to 
make  independent  nominations.  All  petitions  were  to 
be  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  or  the  clerk  of  the  county 
courts  whether  they  pertained  to  county  or  city  or  other 
offices.  The  county  clerk  was  to  perform  all  duties  with 
reference  to  making  up  the  ballots,  eta,  as  he  does  under 
the  general  election  law.  With  all  petitions  presenting 
the  names  to  be  printed  on  the  baUot,  a  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars was  to  be  deposited,  the  same  going  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  county.  Xo  fee  was  required  in  case  of  other 
petitions  presenting  resolutions  to  be  voted  on.  Signers 
of  petitions  were  to  be  qualified  electors  in  the  election 
district  for  which  the  petition  was  presented,  and  they 
were  to  be  residents  of  different  parts  of  the  district, 
io  that  at  least  each  of  one-half  of  the  precincts  thereof 
would  be  represented  by  signatures  in  such  number  as 
bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  signattres 
thereon  as  did  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  party  in 
the  precinct  bear  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the 
party  in  the  election  district  for  which  the  petition  was 
presented.  For  instance,  suppose  that  a  certain  party 
had  polled  10,000  votes  of  tlie  county  at  the  last  election 
for  its  candidate  receiving  the  highest  vote.  Five  hun- 
dred signatures  would  have  been  required  upon  a  peti- 
tion presenting  a  name  to  be  printed  on  the  ballot  There 
being  one  hundred  precincts  witliin  the  county,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  gather  these  signatures  from  at 
least  fifty  precincts.    If  one  of  these  precincts  had  polled 
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two  hiindred  voteS|  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  party  Tote  of  llie 
county^  then  ten  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  signatureB  on  the 
petition  would  have  been  required  from  that  preeinot^  the 
other  forty-nine  precinotB  being  represented  on  the  same 
basis.  The  other  signatures  to  the  petition  might  have 
come  from  the  same  precincts  or  from  any  other  pre- 
cinctSy  or  from  any  one  precinct  In  case  of  dianges 
in  the  precincts  or  districts,  an  approximation  waa  to 
be  made  under  the  law  so  as  to  conform  to  this  featuie 
as  near  as  might  be.  Signatures  were  allowed  on  dif- 
ferent papers,  but  otherwise  each  paper  was  to  hare  all 
the  requisites  of  a  complete  petition.  Two  signen  were 
to  take  oath,  and  the  certificate  of  the  oath  waa  to  ap- 
pear on  the  petition,  that  the  statements  in  the  petition 
were  true ;  that  it  was  signed  by  qualified  persona  who 
were  members  of  the  party;  that  the  signatures  were 
genuine ;  that  the  candidate  named  therein,  if  any,  waa 
eligible;  in  short,  that  the  petition  complied  with  all 
the  requisites  of  the  law  as  enumerated 

In  signing  petitions,  a  voter  was  to  act  eonsistently 
as  a  member  of  but  one  party,  and  he  was  to  sign  but 
one  petition  for  the  same  c^ce,  and  one  petition  pre- 
senting a  resolution  on  the  same  point  No  person  was 
to  be  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  more  than  one  pub- 
lic office,  but  he  was  free  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  oandi* 
date  for  a  party  office  or  delegate,  or  the  candidate  <rf 
different  parties  for  the  same  public  office.  All  petitione 
were  to  have  at  their  head  a  warning,  stating  the  penalty 
for  a  violation  of  the  law  in  signing  the  same.  The  of- 
ficer whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  petitions  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  candidates  for  nomination  at  the  primaries, 
was  also  to  receive  petitions  of  regular  nomination  for 
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ofRce  or  for  delegttes  to  oonTention  idien  the  ptrty  au- 
thority certified  under  oath  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
party  and  under  the  provitiona  of  the  law,  such  of- 
ficers or  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  at  their  next  pri- 
mary election.  Should  the  party  committee  fail  to  make 
the  required  certification  within  sixty  days  before  pri- 
mary day,  twenty  days  were  to  be  allowed  to  the  indi- 
ridtul  members  of  the  par^  to  present  a  certificate  over 
the  signatures  of  par^  men  equal  in  number  to  that 
required  for  petitiona.  Provision  was  made  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  those  conventions  whidi  were  held 
to  make  nominations  to  those  offices  which  wers  not  in- 
eluded  under  the  law. 

In  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the  general  election 
laws  to  the  primaries,  the  Oregon  law  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  all  direct  primary  laws.  It  eoumerated 
in  detail  all  the  provisions  that  were  to  apply,  and  with 
scrupulous  care  in  the  wording,  precluded  all  possibility, 
it  seems,  of  a  question  as  to  the  intention  of  application. 
Provision  was  also  made  that  any  amendment  of  the 
Australian  ballot  law  was  to  work  the  same  diange  in 
the  primary  law.  The  polls  were  to  be  open  from  ei^t 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  o'doek  in  the  evening.  In 
order  to  participate  in  a  primary  election  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  qualified  as  a  voter  under  the  general  election 
laws,  and  to  be  duly  registered  in  accordance  with  the 
registration  laws.  Ilegistration  might  be  completed  on 
primary  election  day.  At  the  polls  all  aflFairs  were  to 
proceed  as  at  the  general  election,  save  in  respect  to  some 
features  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  primary  election. 
The  tickets  of  all  parties  were  to  be  arranged  on  the  same 
ballot,  one  column  on  the  ballot  being  giveo  each  puty. 
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The  candidates'  names  were  to  appear  but  onoe  in  eadi 
column,  and  were  arranged  alphabetically  by  sumanies. 
Then  followed  the  delegates  to  the  different  oonventioiiay 
the  party  officials^  and  finally,  at  the  bottom,  the  propo- 
sitions. 

After  having  received  a  ballot,  the  voter  seleoted  the 
column  of  his  party  and  then  proceeded  to  mark  his 
ballot,  the  same  as  in  general  electiona.^  If  he  marked 
in  more  than  one  column  he  was  counted  as  having  voted 
in  that  column  in  which  he  had  marked  the  most  votes, 
and  if  he  marked  no  more  votes  in  one  column  than  in 
any  other,  his  entire  ballot  was  rejected.  Blank  spaoes 
were  left  in  which  names  might  be  written,  so  that  the 
voter  was  not  confined  to  the  names  printed  on  the  bal- 
lot He  had  the  most  perfect  liberty,  if  he  acted  as  a 
Bepublican,  to  say  who  should  be  the  BepubKcan  nomi- 
nee for  any  office,  but  he  could  not  say  that  any  par- 
ticular person  was  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  Democratio 
party  for  any  office.  If,  however,  he  wished  to  vote  for 
any  particular  Democrat,  he  could  only  do  so  by  ooedo- 
pletely  forsaking  his  own  party  and  foregoing  his  entire 
right  to  vote  for  any  or  all  of  the  Bepublican  candidates. 
This  provision  established  what  is  known  as  the  open 
primary  system,  such  as  was  incorporated  in  the  Henne- 
pin county  (Minnesota)  law  of  1899,  under  which  the 
crossing  of  party  lines  and  the  casting  of  votes  for  oandi- 
dates  not  of  the  voter's  party,  is  possible.  The  probabili^ 
of  til  is  would  seem  to  be  very  remote,  since  it  entails  the 
loss  of  the  voter's  entire  vote  for  his  own  party  to  vote 
even  for  a  single  candidate  on  the  ballot  of  any  other 

>  For  the  method  of  handling  and  identifying  the  ballots,  tee  tha  dtocOHlQB  of 
the  Act  of  February  28, 1901. 
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party.'  In  the  canytss  two  tally  sheets  were  required  for 
each  party  ticket,  upon  one  of  which  the  recofd  of  votee 
on  the  propoeitions  submitted,  was  kepi^  while  the  rest  of 
the  ticket  was  recorded  on  the  other.  The  method  of 
counting  and  returning  the  voiee  was  similar  to  that  em- 
bodied in  the  act  of  February  28,  1901,  which  has  al' 
ready  been  discussed.  Ample  proTision  was  made  for 
the  correction  of  all  possible  errors  or  omissions,  and  any 
nomination  or  election  might  be  contested  within  fire 
days  after  the  primary  election.  The  law  looked  to- 
wards economy  by  providing  that  sealed  bids  wore  to 
be  received  for  printing  jobs,  and  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  and  stationery.  All  bills  were  to  be  audited, 
and  paid  out  of  the  regular  county  funds.  Part  of  these 
funds  were  prorided  through  the  fees  of  ten  dollars  each 
which  were  required  for  the  filing  of  petitions  of  names. 
Fines  were  imposed  for  the  riolation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  law. 

The  law  as  briefly  outlined  was  thorou^  and  com- 
plete  and  ought  to  hare  yielded  good  results.  The  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  extremly  unfor- 
tunate in  that  it  removed  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  the  direct  vote  principle  a  fair  trial  in  Oregon, 
for  the  Morgan  bill  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
direct  primary  measures  presented  to  any  legislature 
during  the  last  year. 

MiciiiOAir. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  primary  legislation 

in  Michigan.    The  first  act  was  passed  in  1887.    It  was 

amended  in  189S,  and  two  years  later  was  superseded 

•  8t»  riwt  mi  *.  Zi  ivite  ««iiMioMa  MDMto  ociM 
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by  a  new  and  more  complete  law.  This  l^slation,  how- 
ever^  dealt  with  indirect  primaries,  and  retained  the 
convention  system  in  full.  The  first  expression  for  di- 
rect nomination  in  any  concrete  form  was  presented  in 
a  bill  to  the  legislature  in  1897.  The  first  fruits,  how^ 
ever,  of  much  labor  for  the  reform,  is  a  law  passod  by  the 
last  legislature,  establishing  direct  primaries  in  the  dty 
of  Grand  Eapids. 

In  1897,  the  first  Colby  bill,  contemplating  oompul- 
sory  direct  primaries  throughout  the  State  for  all  offieers, 
was  introduced.  Opposition,  however,  was  too  strcHig 
at  the  time  to  permit  the  measure  to  pass.  Two  years 
later  the  legislature  was  confronted  by  a  second  Colfaj 
bill,  which  also  provided  for  a  compulsory  system  enir 
bracing  all  offices  of  the  State.^  This  bill  also  failed  to 
pass  the  legislature,  and  in  1901  the  third  Colby  bill 
came  up  for  consideration.'    The  hopelessness  of  seeor- 

>  Under  this  bill  the  registration  and  primary  days  were  to  be  conoarreBt.  As 
a  qualification  for  a  place  opoo  the  primary  election  balloi,  trminaUmi  paparv, 
signed  by  600  voters  In  cose  of  offices  to  be  voted  for  In  more  than  one  oonnly, 
by  100  voters  In  case  of  city  and  county  offloea,  and  by  0  vtiton  for  tonmiUp 
and  ward  offices,  were  to  be  filed  by  candidates.  All  prtmarias  int%  to  ba  held 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Each  party  was  to  have  Its 
own  ballots,  upon  which  the  names  of  the  candUates  wera  arraaged  la  tMr 
proper  groups  under  the  various  offices,  according  to  an  order  to  be  dstennina^ 
not  alphabetically,  but  by  lot.  The  ckwed  primary  ^ritem  waa  Incoipaniled. 
under  which  party  enrollment  or  a  deolaratkMi  of  party  sfflllatlos  waa  i^equind 
for  participation.  The  following  test  oath  waa  required  of  all  thoae  who  had 
not  enrolled  themselves  with  some  party  the  laat  preoadlng  prlmaiy;  who  had 
clianged  their  affiliation;  or  who  had  not  voted  before:  "I  do  solemn^  cwaar 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  political  party,  the  ballot  of  whtoh  I  now  sank  to 
vote,  and  am  in  sympathy  with  Its  principles,  and  it  is  my  i^eaent  intantlon  to 
vote  on  election  day  for  the  candidates  for  whom  I  now  desire  to  Tota  at  tlila 
primary,  if  they  are  nominated,  so  help  me  God."  The  platfdrm  waa  to  hats 
b<*en  f  urmulat«Hl  by  a  convention  of  specially -elected  delegates,  dioaen  aiztsr 
days  before  the  primary,  or  by  the  candidates  In  case  the  party  oommtttaa  Called 
to  direct  the  election  of  delegates. 

*  In  order  to  have  their  names  printed  upon  the  primary  etootkm  ballot,  candi- 
dates were  required  to  fl'e  nomination  papers  signed  by  ftnom  0  to  100  toImi^ 
aouordlDg  to  the  imxx>rtance  of  the  office,  and  to  pay  a  fee  equivalent  to  ons* 
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• 

ing  the  enactment  of  a  oompreliensiTe  law  sooina  to  Lave 
boon  folt|  80  that  the  bill  waa  limited  in  ita  oi^ration 
to  Wayne  county  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to 
Icgislativei  oongre^ionaly  judicial,  coimty,  city^  and 
ward  offioea.  The  fight  over  primary  legislation  during 
the  last  sesaion  of  the  Michigan  legialature  was  a  most 
desperate  one.  In  the  Assembly  the  measures  were  gen- 
erally supported,  and  several  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  The  Senate,  however,  inspired  by  '^machine"  in* 
fluences,  assumed  a  strong  attitude  of  defiance.  Those 
senators  who  were  afraid  to  trust  their  renomination  to 
the  direct  vote  of  their  constituents,  refused  to  commit 
political  suicide  by  supporting  the  bills,  and  so  defeated 
them  with  the  exception  of  one^  which  became  a  law, 
and  received  its  first  successful  trial  last  spring. 

This  law,  as  finally  passed,  provides  for  tlie  holding 
of  primary  elections  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  general  election,  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  all  elective  city  cheers  and  all  other  elective  of- 
ficers, except  elective  members  of  school  boards,  who  are 
chosen  at  the  ensuing  election.  Any  person  who  desires  to 
try  for  a  nomination  must,  at  least  tan  days  before  the 
day  of  the  primary  election,  file  an  affidavit  with  the  city 
clerk  to  the  effect  that  it  is  his  bona  fide  present  intention 
to  run  for  the  nomination  of  any  specified  offica  In 
addition  to  tliis,  he  must  also  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen 


half  of  ofM»  fM»r  c««it.  of  th«>  HiUrr  An*!  f«NM  whlcb  ww«  rwvtTwd  dortec  Ui«  ImI 
Sacml  fMT  \af  Mm  ^tntm  %nk&kam  Um  oAIci*  for  whk*h  a  wamlamlikm  «m  lOQCbi, 
But  tlM»  fr4»  WM  not  u>  «txc««d  \h»  mim  of  t  vMitjr-flTo  floU«r«.  Th^prinMfy  •!•(► 
%k>Jtm  at  All  pMtAm  wptv  to  Iw  bHd  oa  Om  Mum»  <U]r.  utA  At  U»#  mmm  tlmm  tmd 
pl«AV  **  Ml  tb9  flniC  r>r*«oWir  etmlimwnm  •MntUr  dajr  ummkrmt  of  thm  boArd  of  m|tlA> 
trttkm,"  IkiIIi  to  Apiil  mntl  Sottntbrr.  Th^  pffwrtakiCMi  nMpMtlafr  A  tf«C,  A»d  tliA 
f(»naulAtk4i  of  a  f^rty  pkAianm^  w«rA  Uh^  mmm  aa  Iboat  AlmA^f  AXplAiM«d  Is 
oi4iu«cikm  mnk  Um  Iaw  of  MHl 
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dollars  to  the  city  clerk  in  case  he  intends  to  run  for 
any  office  except  that  of  a  ward,  in  which  case  a  fee  of 
but  five  dollars  is  required.  Separate  ballots  are  to  be 
used  by  the  different  political  parties,  up(Mi  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  are  arranged  alphabetically^ 
grouped  according  to  the  importance  of  the  offioea  begin- 
ning with  the  judicial,  then  the  legislative^  and  fioally, 
the  city  and  ward  positions  for  which  nominations  are 
to  be  made.  Sample  ballots  are  provided  for,  and  of- 
ficial ballots  may  be  distributed  only  throii|^  the  dtj 
clerk. 

The  primary  elections  are  to  be  held  at  plaoes  to  be 
designated  by  those  persons  who  perform  this  duty  in 
case  of  general  elections.  Booths,  railings,  and  gates  are 
to  be  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  general  election 
laws.  Proper  notice  of  the  primary  election  must  be  given 
at  least  ten  days  before,  and  must  designate  the  offioes  for 
which  nominations  are  to  be  made.  The  prinuuy  deo* 
tion  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  common  coun- 
cil in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  general  election  of- 
ficers, but  two  of  the  three  members  of  each  board  must 
be  chosen  from  the  strongest  political  party*  The  one 
first  appointed  is  to  be  chairman.  Their  term  of  office 
is  fixed  at  two  years,  and  their  compensation  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Vacancies  are  filled  bj 
the  remaining  inspectors  from  among  the  electors  proa- 
ent  at  the  opening  of  the  polls,  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  general,  elections.  The  inspectors  are  empowered  to 
appoint  two  clerks  and  two  gatekeepers  who  serve  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  The  polls  are  to  be  kept 
open  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 
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"No  voter  shall  receive  a  primary  election  ballot,  or 
be  entitled  to  vote,  until  he  ahaU  have  first  been  duly 
registered  as  a  voter  then  and  there  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law,  upon  which  registration  (unless  chal- 
lenged,  and  if  challenged,  then  only  in  the  event  that 
the  challenge  has  been  determined  in  favor  of  the  voter) 
he  shall  be  entitled  forthwith  to  receive  the  ballot  of  the 
political  party  with  which  he  then  and  there  states  he 
is  affiliated"  Duplicate  copies  of  registration  bookp  are 
to  be  made  and  preserved*  The  voter,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  ballot,  retires  into  a  booth  and  there  marks  the 
ballot  as  he  sees  fit,  and  after  having  properly  folded  it, 
returns  it  to  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  ballot  box, 
who  deposits  it  in  the  box  of  the  proper  party. 

As  soon  as  the  polls  are  closed,  the  inspectors  must  be- 
gin a  public  canvass.  If  the  whole  number  of  ballots 
found  in  the  boxes  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  electors 
voting,  according  to  the  poll  lists,  the  number  in  excess 
is  drawn  out  as  provided  in  the  general  election  laws. 
The  tally  sheets,  of  which  there  are  to  be  two  sets  for 
each  political  party,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  city  clerk 
within  twenty*four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  polls. 
The  common  council  is  to  appoint  three  of  its  members, 
none  of  whom  are  candidates  for  nomination,  and  who 
reprosont  tlie  dominating  political  parties,  as  a  board  of 
canvassers.  The  members  of  tliis  board  are  to  receive 
three  dollars  per  day  for  their  services,  and  are  to  work 
(Nmtinuously  until  tlie  canvass  is  completed.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  canvass  pn>i¥»r  statements  of  the  re- 
sults must  be  filed  with  Uie  city  clerk.  These  state- 
ments must  be  separate  for  each  p(»litical  party,  and 
must  show  the  names  of  all  candidates  voted  for,  with 
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the  number  of  votes  received  by  each,  and  for  wluit  of- 
fice^  together  with  tlie  names  of  the  successful  candi* 
dates  and  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast. 
Ties  are  to  be  decided  by  the  canvassing  board  by  lot. 
Only  those  candidates  who  have  been  nominated  at  a 
primary  election  held  in  accordance  with  this  act  are 
permitted  places  upon  tlie  official  ballots  at  the  ftfigiiing 
general  election.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  office^  the 
same  is  to  be  filled  by  the  city  campaign  party  oomr 
mitteC;  or  if  no  such  committee  exists,  then  by  mass 
convention  of  the  party  in  which  the  vacancy  oooom 
The  candidates  of  each  party  who  have  been  nominated 
are  to  select  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  their  re- 
spective city  and  legislative  campaign  oommltteea.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  no  provision  ia  made  in  thia  law 
for  the  election  of  party  committeemen.  In  thia  re- 
spect it  resembles  the  Minnesota  law  of  the  present  year, 
as  well  as  that  of  1899.  Otherwise,  the  Michigan  aet 
is  quite  complete  and  ought  to  yield  good  reaolb^ 
though  it  is  of  but  local  operation. 


•d 


CHAPTER  XL 

BNACTBD  AND  PROPOSED  PRIlfART  LBQI8UIT10N 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

WiaoonBin  has  within  the  last  few  jears  oome  to  the 
front  in  primary  reform.  The  struggle  which  since 
1896  has  been  waging  with  ever-increasing  fierceness 
has  now  become  of  general  interest  and  significance. 
Jjed  hj  the  most  faithful  and  able  champion  of  the  direct 
primary,  Governor  La  Follette,  it  has  grown  beyond 
the  lines  of  parties,  and  now  numbers  in  its  ranks  an 
overwholming  majority  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  So 
thorough  have  been  the  campaigns,  so  persistent  has 
been  the  urging  of  specific  ideas  of  reform  upon  the 
public,  so  widely  have  these  ideas  been  circulated,  that 
press  and  platform  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  have 
accorded  tliem  comment  and  eulogy,  and  the  progress 
of  direct  primaries  has  been  markedly  promoted  in  ad- 
joining States  and  throughout  the  country.  Yet,  though 
the  Commonwealth  has  be«i  aroused,  though  the  peoplo 
hnve  fipokon  in  convention  and  at  the  polls  for  this  re- 
fonn  with  overwhelming  majorities,  their  will  has  been 
(lefoat4Hl,  their  mandate  ignore*!,  and  so  the  struggle  still 

pt»cs  on. 

From  1800  on,  "cjincus  laws"  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  suoce»8ion  in   the  years  1891,*     1893/     1895,* 
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1897/  and  1899.^  Since  these  laws  do  not  o(Mitemplate 
direct  primaries,  but  a  continuation  of  caucuses  and 
conventions,  only  their  main  bearings  will  be  indicated. 
The  act  of  1891  applies  to  all  counties  having  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000  inhabitants  and  over,  for  all  pity,  spe- 
cial, as  well  as  general  elections.*  It  did  not  apply  to 
judicial  elections  or  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  state 
conventions.  Booths,  such  as  are  used  on  general  elec- 
tion day,  were  to  be  erected,  but  no  two  parties  were 
to  hold  primaries  on  the  same  day.  Nomination  papers 
signed  by  at  least  ten  qualified  voters  were  required,  and 
a  number  of  direct  primary  provisions  were  inoorpor- 
nted,  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  The  law  of 
1893  again  restored  the  original  caucus  meetings,  and 
applied  to  counties  with  200,000  inhabitants.  (Mil- 
waukee county.)  The  Mills  law  of  1895  repealed  the 
previous  act,  and  established  another  system  of  oauouaes 
and  conventions  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  vexy 
closely  approximates  to  the  present  system.  In  the  law 
we  find  a  provision  of  a  "preliminary  meeting^'  of  the 
doctors  of  the  party  to  be  called  by  the  chairman  of  the 
coimty  committee  four  days  before  the  holding  of  the 
caucus,  to  propose  delegates  and  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  tbe  caucus.  In  1897  a  new  Mills  bill  was  enacted 
applying  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  daas.^  Candi- 
dates were  again  proposed  by  a  "preliminary  meeting^'' 
their  names  published   on   ofiicial   ballots,  and  voting 

>  Session  Laws  of  Wlsoonsin,  1807,  oh.  81S. 

*  Session  Iaws  of  Wbconsin,  1899,  ch.  841. 

■  Milwaukee  countj  is  the  only  oounty  in  the  State  wtth  a  popnlatiOB  f£  Ul^Oli 
or  over,  and  the  law  was  framed  for  that  oounty  as  a  local  law. 

« Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh.  Superior,  Racine,  Shebojrgaa,  Kan  flafu, 
Oreen  Bay,  Madison,  Marinette,  Apploton,  Fond  du  Lm,  Jaaasriltob 
Wausau. 
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booths  naed  The  Uw  was  optional  for  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  upon  petition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  Toiers 
of  the  citjy  the  question  of  adoption  was  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote.  If  challenged,  an  affidavit  was  required  from 
the  voter  that  he  was  duly  qualified,  and  that  he  voted 
for  the  regular  party  candidates  at  the  preceding  general 
election.  This  test  was  plainly  unfair  and  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  it  disfranchised  all  voters  who,  though 
qualified,  had  for  one  reason  or  other  failed  to  vote  at 
the  last  election ;  who  had  been  naturalized ;  or  who  had 
oome  of  age  since  the  last  election. 

The  present  law,  passed  in  1809,  contains  regulations 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  State  outside  of  counties 
oontaininf?  200,000  inhabitants.  General  registration  is 
FiH]uircHl  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  participa- 
tion in  more  than  one  primary  is  made  punishable.  The 
principle  of  a  direct  vote,  as  recognized  by  this  law,  is 
applied  only  in  towns,  villages,  school  district!,  and 
wards  of  cities  for  the  election  of  aldermen,  supervisors, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  In  all  other  cases  candidates 
are  nominated  by  convention  or  by  petition,  in  a4XXMnd- 
anoe  with  law.  The  caucus  law  of  1809  is  an  ad- 
nnttcnily  thorough  one,  but  it  by  no  moans  secures  to  all 
voters  a  fair  and  equal  voice  in  the  choice  of  candidates. 
In  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
art!  certain  evils  in  our  nominating  machinery  which  no 
amount  of  caucus  legislation  can  remedy.  Such  legisla- 
ti'ii  ran  inipn>VG,  and  does  improve,  but  it  cannot  cure. 
It  is  pMxl  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
l»<'<'Hti»*o  it  loavos  the  whole  syrtem  of  conventions,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  untouched.  With  this  con- 
vii*ticin,  and  imbued  witli  the  desire  to  find  some  means 
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of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  some  of  the  leading  publio- 
spirited  men  of  the  State  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  close  students  of  the  principles  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary system  and  pioneers  in  the  field  for  this  great  re- 
form. They  have  from  time  to  time^  through  the  press, 
from  the  platform,  or  public  rostrum,  given  to  the  people 
the  best  thought  and  most  advanced  reasoning  upon  the 
subject. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  for  direct  primaries  in 
Wisconsin,  is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  As 
is  well  known,  a  majority  of  the  delegates  who  met  in 
Milwaukee  in  1896  to  nominate  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  were  pledged  in  support  of  l£r« 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.  However,  when  the  convention 
met,  it  was  foimd  that  the  ^^machine"  element  of  the 
party  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  La  FoUette  delegates  to  place  their  candidates.^ 
So  forcible  did  this  defeat  of  the  popular  will  bring 
home  to  Mr.  La  FoUette  and  his  friends  the  neceesi^  of 
a  complete  reform  of  our  nominating  institutions^  that  a 
resolution  was  made  then  and  there  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  the  people  of  the  State  might  have  restored  to 
tlicm  an  effective  voice  in  the  nomination  of  pnblio 
officers.  That  hour  was  the  birth  of  a  policy  of  active 
campaigning  in  favor  of  direct  primaries  which  in  1900 
found  its  culmination  in  the  election  of  Mr.  La  Follette 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State. 


1  On  the  day  before  the  coDventlon  met,  rumors  had  been  iipread  of  the 
chase  of  voten,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  repretientatlvea  of  Iho  **  bm* 
chine  "  appeared  before  the  La  Follette  delegation  with  informatton  of  the  Im- 
possibility  of  nominating  their  candidates,  and  suggesting  at  the  same  tfane  that 
it  was  to  the  interesta  of  the  party,  as  well  as  themselveSi  not  to  make  AQj  I 
tile  display. 
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In  1807  the  first  specific  move  was  made  towards  di- 
rect primary  legislation  in  Wisconsin.  A  bill,  known  as 
the  Lewis  bill,  embodying  the  most  desirable  features  of 
the  direct  vote  system,  as  seen  by  its  promulgators,  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature.^  It  abolished  all  con- 
ventions and  provided  for  but  one  primary  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  September  of 
every  year,  at  which  all  officers  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
fall  and  spring  elections  were  to  be  nominated  The 
primaries  of  all  parties  were  to  be  held  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  place.  Candidates  were  required  to  file 
nomination  papers  in  order  to  have  their  names  placed 
upon  the  primary  election  ballota.  Perhaps  the  most 
novel  feature  of  the  whole  bill  was  the  one-primary-a- 
year  idea,  which  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  of 
economy  and  greater  interest,  and  the  reroltant  larger 
attendance  at  the  polls ;  but  there  are  many  serious  ob- 
jections to  choosing  candidates  for  spring  eleotiona, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  fall,  when  party  strife  is  keenest  and  party  feeling 
is  at  its  hei^t 

The  Lewis  bill  was  defeated,  but  the  fi^t  went  on, 
led  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Mr.  La  Folletta  On 
February  22,  1807,  he  addressed  the  University  of 
Chicago  upon  ''The  Menace  of  the  Machine.''  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  and  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  political  "machine"  and  its  methods 
which  attracted  the  attention  and  received  the  approval 
of  loading  journalists  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
address  the  most  comprehensive  application  of  the  direct 


« Tb*  bm  w—  dmwm  hfMr.lM  roOtf  — S  Uw  Bum.  «■■>■!  A.  Hfpir, 
teUtMSuovS  lu  Hoa.  Wol  T.  Ltwli  of 
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vote  system  which  had  been  suggested  by  any  one  was 
urged  and  the  essential  features  of  a  direct  primary  law 
briefly  but  clearly  outlined.^  In  March  of  the  next 
year,  1898,  Mr.  La  Follotte  delivered  a  most  inspiring 
address  before  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  which  his 
prophetic  words,  "The  fight  is  on.  It  will  continue  to 
victory.  There  will  be  no  halt,  and  no  compromise," 
voiced  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  struggle  which  was  grow- 
ing with  the  year^. 

The  wide  circulation  given  to  the  La  Follette  ad- 
dresses, as  well  as  other  speeches  and  publications  upon 
the  subject  during  this  period,  added  greatly  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  cause  in  Wisconsin  and  in  other  States. 
"The  principle  was  then  clearly  defined,  and  the  plan 
under  which  it  could  be  accomplished  was  then  fully 
presented.  From  platform  and  pulpit,  before  agricul- 
tural societies,  good  government  clubs,  political  dubs, 
debating  societies,  in  the  schoolhouses  and  publio  halls, 
wherever  men  were  gathered  together,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  representative  government  were  discussed^ 

1  If  the  eminently  wIm  and  practlealsoggefltlonsas  tohowttie  **iiiMlilBe^  nay 
be  ftripped  of  its  power  in  oar  party  poUUea,  which  Mr.  La  FoUetta  tHabonUd 
in  his  address  before  the  students  of  the  UnlTerstty  of  Chtoafjo^  ulttanataly  tad 
embodiment  in  state  laws,  the  people  will  have  oooasioB  to  feel  pratefnl  IfaaA 
men  of  his  calibre  have  been  forced  into  conflict  with  "machine*^  SghAaiiL 
Laws  based  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Mr.  La  FoUette^  mAmirmM^  addraM  will 
afford  the  only  practical  relief  from  the  despotism  of  "machine^  p<dltioi.  TlM 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  Feb.  26, 1897. 

Mr.  La  Follette,  out  of  personal  experience  and  wide  obsenratloa,  Hilda  tha 
weak  point  in  our  method  of  selecting  puUic  ofllcers  to  be  In  our  prtmalfes. 
We  have  adopted  the  secret  ballot  and  secured  to  the  voter  the  opportmltj  to 
use  his  uncoerced  Judgment  in  electing  officials,  but  we  have  done  noQdn^  to 
secure  to  him  an  equally  open  and  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  randWatra  h|f 
hi8  i»arty  organization.  If  his  party  is  dominated  by  a  "boss  **  and  hli  '*lii^ 
chine*,*'  all  that  is  left  to  any  voter  to  make  effective  protest  is  to  voCa  tot  tha 
can«li<lnttw  named  by  fiome  other  **  boss '*  and  his  **  machine.**  Evidently,  wm 
have  gone  but  half  the  diiitance  in  ne^ed  reform  by  adopUng  Iha 
method  fur  eleciion.    St.  Paul  Globe,  Nov.  4, 1897. 
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the  cause  plainly  traced  to  the  selection  of  candldatea 
by  the  'bosses/  and  the  vital  importance  of  election 
by  the  people  by  direct  vote,  and  the  necessary  pro- 
visions of  a  primary  law,  were  fully  and  fairly  pre- 
sented. The  plan  was  so  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  voters  that  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
State,  the  Democrats  in  1898  and  the  Republicans  in 
1000,  adoptod,  without  qualification  or  limitation,  the 
principle  of  the  notnination  of  all  candidates  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  at  a  primary  election,  in  lieu  of  nomi- 
nations by  delegates  through  the  machinery  of  caucuses 
and  conventions."  *  But  in  spite  of  the  strong  public 
sentiment  in  1898,  the  '^machine"  again  succeeded  in 
nominating  ita  candidate  for  governor.  However,  Mr. 
I-A  FoUette  waa  sufficiently  strong  in  his  party  to  force 
a  concession  from  the  "machine"  by  compelling  the 
adoption  of  a  plank  in  the  platform  ''demanding  such 
legislation  as  would  secure  to  everj*  citizen  tlie  freest  eJt- 
preasion  of  his  choice  in  the  selection  of  candidates.** 

During  the  session  of  the  next  legislature  in  1899,  the 
Bryant  direct  primary  bill  was  introduced.  It  re- 
sembled in  many  of  ita  features  the  I^ewis  bill.  It  ap- 
plied to  the  nomination  of  state,  congressional,  legisla- 
tive, and  county  officers.  All  parties  were  to  hold  pri- 
maries on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hours  and 
places.  Party  oommitteomon  were  to  be  selected  in  the 
tliflferent  precincta.  The  chainnen  of  such  committees 
were  to  cnmivise  the  county  committees,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  county  committees,  tlie  state  central  com- 
initteo.      For  participation   in   the   primary,   prerioua 

'Qo^tnwr  U  roDHt^M  tto  niiMifi  of  May  MK  ISOL 
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r^iBtration  was  required^  as  well  as  an  answer  to  the 
question :  '^ Wliich  party  do  you  desire  and  intend  to 
a£Sliate  with  t"  The  platform  was  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  state  central  oommittee,  and  all  expense  borne  by 
the  political  parties. 

The  Bryant  bill  met  with  a  similar  fate  as  the  Lewis 
bill.  But  there  was  ^no  halt  and  no  ecHnpromiae."  The 
results  of  many  years  of  persistent  agitation  oould  not 
be  suppressed  much  longer.  Though  the  "machine^' 
was  strong,  its  strength  lay  in  the  submissive  and  un- 
questioning voter  whom  it  had  sucoessfully  duped. 
However,  ^'continued  rapping  brought  the  voter  to  the 
door."  He  heard,  and  saw,  and  believed  that  the  direct 
primary  would  offer  something  better,  and  in  that  be- 
lief he  came  strongly  to  the  support  of  Mr.  La  FoUetta 
and  the  ''anti-machine"  element  of  the  Republican  party 
in  1900,  thereby  defeating  the  ''machine"  and  bringing 
closer  the  day  of  direct  primaries.' 

The  nominating  convention  which  chose  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  as  its  candidate  in  1900  framed  a  platform  which 
contained  the  plank :  "The  great  reformations  effected 
in  our  general  elections  through  the  Australian  ballot  in- 
spire us  with  confidence  to  apply  the  same  method  in 
making  nominations,  so  that  every  voter  may  exercise 
his  sovereign  right  of  choice  by  direct  vote  without  the 
intorvention  or  interference  of  any  political  agency.  We 
therefore  demand  that  caucuses  and  conventions  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office  be  abolished  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  that  all  candidates  for  state,  legis- 

I  HaTinff  b»«9D  *  cloM  oteerrer  of  Um  rtcrat  effort  at  npforiB  In  Wteooaate. 
an<l  «  |»<t*mia1  witn**!*!  of  tb**  «lbe(i«Uimfi  to  thi*  l<>:UtAture.  ih**  wrltM'  fwU  abl« 
Ui  «l«*tall  thf*  Htniicirle  atfain«t  th«»  "  machine  **  a»  i^f^n^^rmlljr  tjrpioal  of  what 
be  ouutenJKiJ  with  In  the  prueiicutlan  of  the  |irimao'  reform. 
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lative,  oongreasionaly  and  county  offioes  be  nominated 
at  a  primary  election,  upon  the  same  day^  by  direct  vote, 
under  the  Australian  ballot''  The  overwhelming  vote 
cast  for  Mr.  La  FoUette  at  the  ensuing  election — the 
largest  ever  cast  for  governor  in  the  State — crowned  the 
struggle  which  had  ^'continued  on  to  victory/'  and 
cleared  the  way  for  the  Kepublican  party  to  carry  out 
the  direct  primary  plank  of  its  platform.  A  law  was 
now  almost  a  certainty,  for  if  platform  planks  mean  any- 
thing, that  plank  meant  that  every  Republican  member 
of  the  legislature  was  pledged  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  direct 
primary  law  which  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
platform. 

When  the  legislature  met,  one  of  the  first  measures  to 
be  intriKiuced  was  the  carefully  drawn  Stevens  direct 
primary  bill,  which  after  two  readings  went  to  the  com- 
mittee rooms.  This  bill  provided  for  the  direct  nomi- 
nation of  all  ofiicers  of  the  State,  (except  judicial,  vil- 
lage, township,  or  school  district  oflSoers)  who  were  not 
nominated  by  petition  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
of  1 898.  Primary  elections  were  to  be  held  at  the  regu- 
lar polling  places,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September, 
1902,  and  biennially  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  general 
election.  In  case  of  spring  elections,  the  primAry  was 
to  l)e  held  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  election.  All 
parties  were  to  hold  their  primaries  on  the  same  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  at  public  expense,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  general  election  oflicers,  and  as  far  as 
pofmihle  in  accordance  with  the  general  election  laws. 
Separate  ballots  were  to  be  provided  for  the  different 
parties,  and  no  person  was  to  be  allowed  to  vote  iml 
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he  was  duly  registered  and  Affiliated  with  the  party 
whose  ticket  he  desired  to  vote.  Each  party  was  to  can-« 
vass  its  own  vote  through  its  party  officers.  The  state 
platform  of  each  party  was  to  be  framed  by  its  candi- 
dates for  the  state  and  legislative  offices.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  and  popular  party  organization  was 
provided  through  the  biennial  selection  of  oommittee- 
men  at  the  primaries  of  each  precinct  The  county 
chairmen  at  their  meeting  to  canvass  the  vote  for  stato 
officers  were,  in  proper  years,  to  choose  by  ballot  the  elect* 
ors  of  their  party  for  president  and  vice-president, 
while  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  were  to  be  chosen  at  elections  held  in  April 
in  the  proper  years. 

The  Stevens  bill,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  ap- 
pendix, was  doubtless  the  most  carefully  wrought  out 
and  complete  bill  for  direct  primaries  yet  presented  to 
any  legislature.^  In  the  committee  room  the  bill  was 
thoroughly  considered  and  certain  amendments  mad&' 
The  most  imxx)rtant  were:  The  substitution  of  the 
open  primary  for  a  closed  or  party  primary  by  the 
abolition  of  the  test  of  party  affiliation;  from  this  fbl- 


>  ThiA  statement  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  direct  prlnuuy  bOla 
introduced  into  the  leKiftlatures  of  some  eighteen  different  States  during  tha ; 
1901,  as  well  as  upon  a  personal  study  of  a  number  of  bills  of  an  earlier 
In  its  lefiral  wording  the  Wisconsin' bill  is  a  model  (See  Appendix.)  For  Its 
cellence  in  thid  respect  much  credit  belongs  to  Hon.  E.  Ray  Sterens.  Be 
embodied  the  best  thoughts  and  efforts  of  a  numbtf  of  other  able  men  wboi 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  their  hopes.  Its  erery  ■eetlon  platnly 
showed  the  marks  of  the  master  mind  of  Oovemor  La  FoUette,  who  Ibr  m^waa^ 
years  has  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  principle  inrolred,  and  who,  after  luiv* 
log  betfn  chosen  to  the  headship  of  the  State  upon  the  merits  of  tliat  principle^ 
strove  to  give  the  people  the  best  that  could  be  had. 

*The  following  a;wemblymen  were  on  the  commiteec  E.  H.  Stelger,  B.  Ba^ 
Stevens,  W.  W.  Andrew,  W.  J.  Middleton,  L.  N.  Ooapman,  John  A.  Heoix,  J,  QL 
KareL 
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lowod  the  substitution  of  the  united,  instead  of  separate 
ballots,  and  the  canvassing  of  the  rote  by  one  canvassing 
board  instead  of  by  separate  boards  for  each  party ;  tho 
formulation  of  the  platform  by  the  state  central  com- 
mitter*, or  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  saw  fit,  in- 
stead of  by  the  candidates;  the  elimination  of  the  sec- 
tions relating  to  the  primary  election  of  presidential 
electors  and  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  national  con- 
ventions; tho  inserticm  of  a  provision  for  a  non-partisan 
ticket,  and  for  the  counting  of  a  vote  for  a  candidate 
running  on  some  other  ticket,  for  that  candidate  as  a 
candidate  on  the  voter's  party  ticket.  With  these  and 
a  few  minor  changes  the  bill  went  before  the  Ilouse, 
where  it  met  with  considerable  opix)sition,  which,  how- 
ever, was  directed,  not  against  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  against  the  general  principle  of  direct  nomina- 
tions involved.  As  an  embodiment  of  that  principle, 
tho  bill  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  better  than 

anv  of  the  numerous  bills  studied* 

ft 

After  a  severe  struggle,  including  an  all-ni^t  session 
in  the  course  of  which  probably  the  most  disreputable 
public  scenes  which  ever  disgraced  the  legislative  halls  of 
Wisconsin  were  enacted,'  the  bill  paased  the  Assembly 


I  TiM  mctlMdi  whleh  ww  rMortad  to  for  tiM  ^timk  of  tiM  biU  at*  a  nuitt^r 
of  iwbUo  raoord.  TV>  Um  ordUMuy  cHt— o  ^hmf  mttH  appear  Almoift  tacrvdlble. 
WIk«  Uh>  AMMiibijr  oMi  oa  tb*  ffTMiinc  of  Utth  19  wlUi  Um  appamt  liit<*fi> 
Cki*  to  gtT*  iho  fain  a  Ukr  aod  full  dIactiHkw.  Um  oppoiMBta  of  tho  moaaiira 
■crvT*  to  **  kill  **  a  by  ouulnc  off  aU  dabato  Ummgh  a  call  of  tbo  Roum,  whAch 
«M  <miTk>d.  ruor  Urom  In  Um  coutw  of  th«  nictit  Um  frtMMk  of  Um  bill  ai* 
iMnpCiid  to  rater  Um  oall,  but  failod  hf  from  ooo  to  two  rotoa  of  tbo  w^mtwd 
ina>irttjr  of  ftL  !<oi  unUl  6: 1&  Um  iMxt  momlac  »aa  tbo  oall  HMpooded,  aod  Um 
hOI  I  mmiA  faf  a  tou  of  M  to  A  Tjrptoal  uf  Um  rrporu  wbksh  toaMd  from  tba 
prwa  oa  tba  tottovlac  HMnUnc.  dwacrtbian  tb«  ooivMa  of  Um  all-ai(bt  doadlock, 
aff«>  tiM  Ailkmlac  ttatooMwiUi  takaa  froai  Um  XUwaulrae  Mows,  wbloh  will  irtvo 
tK#  rv*ik>r  aooM  «ooo9pU^J>o  of  tbr  diaraotor  of  tbo  Scbt  todttlfwl  la  by  tbo  op> 
"TlM  oalj  ■umbar  fouad  ^faj  Iba  owgoaai  ai  anuo  la  bit  atarob  tor 
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on  a  close  vote,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate^  where  the  op- 
position was  fatal  on  another  close  vote.^  A  referendum 
clause  providing  that  the  law  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
unless  ratified  bj  a  majority  vote  at  the  pollSi  was  then 
offered  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  as  an  amendment 
of  the  original  bilL  The  opposition  senators  voted  this 
down.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate 
then  proposed  a  compromise^  the  Hatton  amendmenti 
which  included  in  its  operation  all  but  state  and  con- 
gressional offices.  This  also  was  voted  down*  The  gretttr 
est  objection  urged  by  the  enemies  of  the  bill  as  it  was 

absentees)  was .    Mr. was  instnieted  by  tbe  oonveDlioo  wUeh 

nominated  him  to  vote  for  a  primary  eleotloo  bill,  and  the  dbmrg^  mm  opsntj 

made  when was  brought  into  the  dbuunber,  that  opponenta  of  the  bU 

were  responsible  for  his  unfortunate  condition,  the  idea  haying  been  to  profent 
him  from  appearing  in  the  Assembly  to  rote  for  the  bllL    Ahnosft  a  womm  warn 

created  ooce  by (an  opponent)  attempting  to  prevent  Senator  — -  •— — 

and  other  friends  of  the  blU  from  talking  with .**    .    .    .    *'8oawoCllM 

scenes  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  were  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  tkt 
oor  was  brought  into  the  capltol  and  sereral  members,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
*machine *  senators  who  remained  in  the  capitol  to  lobby  agalnet  the  bill,  had 
several  drinks  more  than  were  good  for  them  before  the  night  was  over.  One  oC 
the  committee  rooms  was  made  a  kind  of  liquor  supply  hooae,  from  which  hoi- 
ties  containing  liquid  a  good  deal  stronger  than  milk  were  roshed  to  thirsty  BDMB- 
bers.  Once  Speaker  Ray  was  obliged  to  call  for  order,  because  of  the  prodno- 
tion  of  beer  bottles  by  members  on  the  floor.  ^  .  •  •  **  The  federal  nfflfteljoMwiT 
lobby  remained  on  deck  all  nighty  and  Anally  some  of  their  members  became  to  oh- 

noxious  fai  their  efforts  against  the  bill  that  Assembljrman raised  a  point 

of  order,  asking  that  persons  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be  bamd. 
Mr.  Ray  immediately  ordered  all  persons  who  had  no  right  to  the  floor  to  the 
lobby/'  ..."  The  assembly  floor  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  was  a  sight  to 
behokL  Just  in  front  of  the  first  tier  of  desks  was  an  empty  bottle  malted 
*  Hunter's  Rye,'  while  the  entire  floor  was  a  mass  of  newspapera  and  watte 
paper/'  etc.  In  Hhort,  witnesses  of  the  all-night  seeskm  declare  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  primary  election  bill  on  that  memorable  night  did  not  attaok  the 
measure  upon  its  merits,  but  strove  to  accomplish  Its  defeat  hf  jam  of  nMBSj 
and  drink. 

'  Tlic  Senate  Committee  on  Pnvileges  and  Elections  was  oompoaed  of  Ballon 
(chnlrman).  Jones,  Miller,  Whitehead,  and  Martin.  One  of  the  most  able  and 
earnest  speccbea  made  In  bclialf  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  that  delivered  b|f 
8«^nator  Stout,  his  baiilc  argument  being  that  he  favored  the  direct  prtanaiy  bo- 
cauHe  it  rested  upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  wisdom,  virtue  and  honor  €(  i 
nary  citizen,  which  he  heartily  Indorsed. 
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passed  by  the  Aasemblyi  had  been  its  wide  scope ;  hence^ 
they  introduced  two  other  substitutes  known  as  the 
Ercutcer  and  the  Hagemeister  amendments,  which  were 
limited  in  their  operation  to  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates  for  county  offices.  Both  of  these  bills  provided  for 
open  primaries,  and  substituted  for  the  nomination 
paper  a  fee  and  an  affidavit  of  bona  fide  intention  to  run 
for  the  office  as  stated 

The  Hagemeister  substitute  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  bill  of  exceedingly 
slim  proportions,  containing  only  seven  sections.  Its 
limitation  to  county  offices  made  it  waste  paper  as  far 
as  the  cities  weore  concerned.  It  was  not  even  a  half- 
way reform,  replacing,  as  it  did,  only  one  set  of  caucuses 
and  conventions.  By  calling  into  operation  all  the  elec- 
tion machinery  which  would  have  been  required  to  nomi- 
nate all  officers  of  the  State,  it  entailed  an  expense  and 
involved  a  trouble  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible 
advantages  which  mi^t  have  resulted.  By  requiring  a 
fee  from  candidates,  it  discriminated  against  the  poor 
aspirants  to  office,  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
minority  party  in  getting  good  men  to  run,  when  defeat 
at  the  polls  was  almost  certain.  The  cities,  where  re- 
form is  most  needed,  would  have  been  left  untouched* 
It  was  manifestly  a  piece  of  "machine"  legislation  de- 
signoil  to  work  harm  to  the  cause  of  primary  reform. 
The  incompletenoss  and  imperfections  of  the  provicions 
would  unquestionably  have  led  to  difficulties  which 
would  have  discredited  the  caiwe,  and  would  have  post- 
poned the  day  whoti  the  people  should  name  their  own 
cau'lidatos  for  office  bv  direct  vota* 


•  UMdtac  ArriTOMrts  of  Boa.  &  R«jr  Sltv«M  ii  opfQiliff  th» 
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Upon  theso  and  other  grounds  the  friendfl  of  direct 
primaries  in  the  Assembly  rejected  the  Hagemeister  bill 
and  framed  a  final  and  fair  oompromise^  limiting  the 
system  to  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  for  city  and 
county  offices,  and  for  the  members  of  the  legislature. 
What  was  of  even  more  consequence  at.  that  critical 
juncture  was  the  application  of  the  referendum  prin- 
ciple to  the  adoption  of  the  Assembly  substituta  The 
act  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  an 
election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1902,  and 
was  to  be  in  force  only  if  a  majority  of  votes  were  cast 
in  its  favor.  This  was  pre-eminently  a  fair  proposition 
to  meet  the  objection  of  all  those  who  claimed  that  there 
was  no  demand  for  such  a  law,  or  who  had  been  made 
to  feel  uncertain  or  doubtful  as  to  public  sentiment  It 
removed  all  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  thoae 
who  opposed  direct  primaries,  and  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  they  so  desired,  to  prove  their  contention  that 
the  people  did  not  want  a  direct  primary  law.  Yet  they 
voted  down  the  compromise  bill  of  the  Assembly,  wilk 
its  referendum  provision,  and  requested  that  body  to  r& 
consider  its  vote  upon  the  Hagemeister  substitute.  The 
Assembly  did  so,  and  by  a  vote  of  48  to  46  passed  the 
Hagemeister  substitute. 

There  now  remained  naught  but  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette's  signature.  Those  who  knew  him  were  not  sur- 
prised at  his  ringing  veto  message  'Vhich  excelled  in 
intellectual  vigor  and  moral  earnestness  any  executive 
message  which  we  have  read  in  recent  years."  ^  In 
taking  his  position  against  the  bill,  the  Governor  set  forth 

1 "  Goveroor  La  FoUette^s  Ringing  Memige,*'  Outtook,  May  «,  ItQL 
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bis  reasons  in  a  clear  and  convincing  fonn«  The  ITage- 
meistor  bill,  optional  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  and  lim- 
ited to  county  officers,  was  a  mockery  of  tbe  party *s 
pledge  ^'tbat  all  candidates  for  state,  legislative,  con- 
gressional, and  county  offices  be  nominated  at  a  primary 
election  upon  the  same  day  by  direct  vote.'^  lie  reminds 
the  legislators  that  ^'the  declarations  and  promises  of 
his  party  to  the  public"  for  which  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually stands  ''is  a  sacred  public  trust,  and  to  its  faith- 
ful execution  as  a  man  and  public  official  he  is  in 
honor  bound."  lie  also  suggests  that  ''it  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  cite  another  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
State  where  a  great  measure  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance in  government  was  more  fully  and  clearly  out- 
lined and  more  generally  discussed  so  long  in  advance.* 
There  were  no  public  expressions  of  significance  to  in- 
dicate any  dissent  from  tbe  platform  as  adopted  at  the 
Htate  convention  until  after  the  organisation  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  bold  declarations  were  made  that  one 
branch  was  so  orgtaxixed  as  to  defeat  all  primary  legis- 
lation. Immediately  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Stev- 
ens bill  "a  systematic  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
liegan  to  be  waged.  ^  *  *  An  array  of  federal  of- 
tic*eholders,  joining  with  certain  oorporation  agents,  and 
the  reprcMintatives  of  the  "machine"  in  regular  legisla- 
tive lobby,  moved  upon  the  capitol,  took  posseesion  of  its 
corridors,  intruded  into  the  legislative  halls,  followed 
niomliers  to  their  hotels,  tempted  many  with  alluring 
forms  of  vice,  and,  in  some  instances,  brought  them  to 
the  capitul  in  a  state  of  intoxication  to  vote  against  the 

bill" 

•  SMiKfia 
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The  message  then  points  out  some  of  the  gross  de- 
ficiencies of  the  bilL    ^^'So  time  is  fixed  for  the  canvass 
of  the  vote,  no  duty  imposed  upon  the  county  board  to 
make  it^  and  no  provision  is  found  by  which  it  can  be 
compelled  to  act"  until  the  time  fixed  by  statute  for  nuJc- 
ing  the  canvass  of  fall  elections  has  arrived.     ^'Thus, 
the  ofiices  would  be  filled  by  an  election  before  the  quesr 
tion  as  to  who  were  to  be  candidates  had  been  lawfully 
determined."    The  law,  if  enacted,  would  also  have  been 
inoperative  because,  according  to  the  referendum  dauae, 
it  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  it  had  been  voted  upon 
by  all  the  people  of  the  State  at  ''the  spring  or  municipal 
elections  of  1902."     ''No  such  election  is  held  in  the 
city  of  La  Crosse — one  of  the  most  important  and  popu- 
lous cities  of  the  State — in  1902 ;"  hence,  the  electors  of 
that  city  would  have  been  denied  any  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  while  there  are  probably  other  cities 
which  would  have  been  similarly  disfranchised.    **It  is 
not  competent  for  the  legislature  to  exclude  any  electors 
of  the  State  from  participation  in  a  proposed  submission 
of  a  measure  designed  to  have  force  and  effect  thiouj^- 
out  the  State."     For  this  reason  alone  the  law  would 
have  been  unconstitutional  even  though  it  had  received 
the  Qovemor^s  signature.^ 

The  veto  of  Governor  La  FoUette  brought  to  a  temr 
porary  close  what  was  probably  the  most  turbulent  and, 
in  some  respects,  most  unscrupulous  fight  ever  waged  in 
this  country  against  primary  reform.  The  veto  rescued 
the  State  from  the  enactment  of  an  imperfect  piece  of 
legislation  which   would   have   cast   serious  reflections 


1  For  other  illust  rations  of  the  imperfecttoo  of  the  proposed  law,  Me  tlM  Ckw- 
emor's  veto  measo^^  of  Mi^  11, 1901,  and  also  p.  253. 
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upon  our  legislative  and  executive  departments,  and 
would  have  made  their  action  the  subject  of  well-de- 
served  ridicule.  The  defeat  in  the  legislature  of  all  hon- 
est efforts  at  pledged  reform  in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  expressed  in  the  election,  cannot  but  greatly 
aid  in  the  struggle  for  better  primaries  which  will  con- 
tinue with  ever-increasing  vigor. 

In  order  more  effectively  to  prosecute  their  campaign 
against  Governor  La  FoUetta  and  the  Republican  party, 
the  opposition  elements  in  the  State  have  organized  them- 
selves in  striking  resemblance  to  Tammany  Hall,  under 
the  name  of  the  ^'Wisconsin  Republican  League,''  whidi, 
while  it  presumes  to  represent  the  vital  interests  of  the 
party,  is  really  composed  of  self-constituted  authorities 
representing  the  '^machine*'  interests  in  the  State.    This 
organization  now  occupies  sumptuous  quarters  in  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  Milwaukee,  and  has  a  large  list  of 
salaried  employees,  ranging  from  the  hi^est  to  the  low- 
est, besides  paid  agents  and  '  Vorkers"  in  every  commu- 
nity.   In  imitation  of  Tammany  methods,  a  systematic 
political  canvass  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State 
has  been  undertaken.     Poll  books  have  been  prepartnl, 
the  information  souglit  being  arranged  under  four  heads : 
V(»ter*s  i^arty  afiiliations,  sure ;  voter's  party  affiliations, 
doubtful;  voter's  religion;  language  rcad«     Where  tlio 
votiT  is  a  Republican,  he  is  further  classified  as  a  ''sure 
Ro|niblican  for  us"  or  ''sgainst  us,"  or  as  a  "doubtful 
Republican  for  us,"  or  ''against  us."     As  was  so  well 
demonstrated  in  New  York,  an  organization  of  this  kind, 
br>m  for  political  contnil,  posisessoii  all  the  elements  of  a 
dominating  power,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  fearful 

menace"  to  political  liberty  in  this  Stata    It  is  well  for 
17 
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the  people  of  WiBOonsin  to  remember  that  thoee  wKo  are 
most  intimatelj  acquainted  with  the  political  aitnation, 
declare  the  organization  in  its  constitution,  its  parpoae, 
and  its  action,  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Tammany 
power  in  ]^ew  York.  The  future  of  primary  reform,  as 
well  as  of  tax  and  other  reforms  in  Wisconsin,  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  position  which  the  people  of  the 
State  take  with  reference  to  this  highly  organized  and 
undemocratic  power* 


.J 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  GBmSRAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  THB  AROUMBNT. 

We  luTe  arrired  at  the  stage  of  oonflioti  and  must 
now  ttndy  the  battle.  Face  to  face  there  stand  the  cham- 
pions of  the  direct  primary  and  of  the  oonrention  system. 
The  field  of  struggle  has  already  been  outlined.  We 
know  the  ground  of  the  primary,  as  we  know  that  of  the 
oonrention,  and  while  we  watch  the  ocmUft  we  may, 
upon  the  baais  of  the  past,  speculate  as  &9U  outoome. 
/Merit,  we  beliere,  ultimately  wins  the  people,  henoe  we 
shall  endeaTor  to  wei^  the  rirtue  of  the  two  ideas  for 
which  the  diampions  in  the  struggle  stand  They  do  not 
fight  on  eren  ground  The  diampion  of  the  oonrention 
has  an  adrantage  orer  him  of  the  direct  primaxy.  The 
former  has  but  to  fi^t  on  ground  already  his  own ;  the 
latter  mutt  first  fig^t  for  the  ground  on  whidi  he  hopes 
to  winTl  Sinoe  the  odds  are  heary  against  him,  eren  the 
ohanee  of  a  trial  ia  obtained  only  with  great  di£Sculty, 
and  rarely  ia  attained  on  equal  terms. 

Defection  in  some  of  ita  important  features,  forced 
by  oompromiao  with  the  oppoaition,  haa  been  an  almost 
uniform  characteristic  of  direct  primary  legislation. 
Where  the  prorisions  are  sound  aa  f ar  as  they  go,  they 
often  do  not  go  far  enough  to  form  a  complete  system. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
the  direct  primaries  hare  practically  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  partiea  (which  generally  means 
in  the  handa  of  the  hostile  party  ''machine^''  or  ''boss'*) 
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instead  of  under  the  protection  of  the  Stat©.  Where  this 
has  been  done,  we  must  not  look  for  the  success  of  the 
system,  any  more  than  we  need  look  for  a  hanging  where 
the  criminal  is  presented  with  a  rope  accompanied  by  the 
assurance  that  the  State  will  protect  him  in  his  action 
should  he  choose  to  make  use  of  it.  Again,  there  are 
instances  where  the  State  and  the  party  share  in  the 
control  of  the  primary,  and  as  in  all  cases  of  half-way 
measures  only  half-way  results  are  attained.  To  give 
the  direct  primary  principle  a  fair  trial  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  incorporate  it  in  a  complete  legal  system  in  which 
all  details  of  operation  are  determined  and  safeguarded 
by  law,  and  which  is  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
best  facts  attainable. 

What  the  direct  primary  reform  endeavors  to  aooomr 
plish  is  to  give  the  people  a  better  goyemmant  than 
they  at  present  enjoy.  This  it  hopes  to  do  by  placing  in 
office  more  uniformly  honest,  faithful,  and  oapable  men, 
who  will  be  responsible  in  their  official  capacity  to  the 
peopla  We  have  to-day,  in  many  of  the  departmentB  of 
government,  from  the  town  up  to  the  Nation,  officials 
who  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  bat  who 
are  the  creatures  of  a  small  group  of  men  whidi  has  ao- 
quired  the  power  of  placing  them  in  office.  They  axe 
responsible,  not  to  a  body  politic,  but  to  a  narrow  ring  of 
politicians,  and  are  bound  to  perform  their  duties  as 
public  servants  more  or  less  according  to  the  dictates  of 
these  independent  'Tbosses,"  who,  having  made  politioB 
their  business  which  is  to  yield  them  their  daily  bread 
as  comfortably  as  possible  and  swell  the  profits  of  the  in- 
terests which  they  usually  represent,  enter  into  (he  woric 
with  the  spirit  of  private  enterprise,  issue  their  oirden 
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for  the  promotion  of  private  interests,  and  thereby  turn 
the  public  official  in  a  public  office,  into  a  private  ser- 
vant in  a  private  concern.  It  is  only  when  the  private 
interests  of  the  "boss"  coincide  with  those  of  the  public, 
that  efficient  government  can  reasonably  be  expected.  / 
Butpublic  and  private  interests  are  seldom  identical,  es- 
pecially where  the  latter  are  in  selfish,  Unscrupulous 
hands,  and  thus  it  happens  that  where  political  combi- 
nations control  offices,  government  lacks  proper  effi- 
ciency. Public  and  private  interests  can,  however,  be 
made  largely  identical  by  expanding  the  small  political 
combination  through  the  admission  of  all  legal  voters^  aa 
representatives  of  the  main  private  interests.  ThuB  we 
obtain  a  body  politic  which  governs  itself,  and  which 
would  therefore  naturally  tend  to  govern  in  its  own  in- 
terests, as  it  understood  them*  This  is  just  what  the 
primary  reformer  hopes  to  do. 

>,  It  stands  to  reason  that  to  improve  our  government 
where  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  we  must 
once  more  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  many.  Every 
voter  must  be  given  not  only  a  nominal,  but  a  real  voice 
in  government.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  the  advocates  of 
primary  reform  is  sound  and  reasonable.  They  desire 
to  place  the  people  in  power,  where  combinations  of  men 
have  ousted  them.  They  hope  to  restore  to  every  voter 
an  effective  vote,  and  effective  voting  by  all  voters  lies  at 
the  basis  of  good  government.  A  question  however 
arises  as  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
Will  the  direct  primary  on  which  the  reformers  have  so 
boundlessly  staked  their  faith  do  what  is  expected  of  it  f 
This  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  Effective  voting  is 
what  every  patriotio  citizen  of  this  country  desires^  but 
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can  it  be  obtained  through  the  institution  of  a  direct  vote 
Bjstem? 

In  order  to  forestall  any  mieinterpretationa^  and  to 
narrow  the  discussion  in  answer  to  this  question  down 
to  its  proper  sphere,  we  are  now  ready  to  make  tibiae 
assumptions:  (1)  That,  since  party  goyemment  ia  neo- 
essary^  P<^'  organization  must  be  maintained;  (2) 
That  we  are  all  agreed  to  grant  to  every  legal  Toter  a 
free  and  equal  ballot  which  shall  count  one  as  the  voter 
wishes;  (3)  That  political  conditions  have  been  faith- 
fully represented  in  Part  I,  to  the  effect  that  at  proient 
every  vote  does  not  coimt  one  at  all,  or  does  not  eonnt 
one  as  the  voter  wishes.  These  three  assumptions  will 
confine  the  arguments  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  oau- 
cus  and  convention  system,  and  that  of  the  direct  pri- 
mary, considered  purely  as  nominating  machineiy 
through  which  the  voter  is  to  be  given  an  effective  voioe 
in  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  elective  offices.  Under 
which  system  will  the  winning  political  party  plaoa  in 
office  the  best  men  ?  Since  the  machinery  thioti^  wiiieh 
the  party  must  act  varies  widely  in  the  two  eases^  and 
necessarily  greatly  affects  its  internal  organiaation  and 
working,  the  first  inquiry  may  well  be  limited  to  whioh 
system  best  maintains  an  effective  party  organiaatum, 
or  whether  both  do  so,  leaving  the  second  questioDy  wfaidi 
system  provides  the  best  nominating  machineiy  tfatoii|^ 
which  a  properly  organized  party  may  act  in  selecting 
the  personnel  of  the  government^  to  later  disopsajon. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PARTT    ORGANIZATION    UNDER    DIRSCT    PRI1CARIB8. 

Good  party  governmont  depends  upon  good  party  ac- 
tion,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  strong  party  organ- 
ization. Without  woU  organized  parties,  democratic 
government  would  be  a  farce.  No  institution  can  be  tol- 
erated which  hampers  the  action  or  threatens  the  life  of 
political  parties.  This  charge  is  sometimes  advanced 
against  direct  prinuries,  upon  the  ground  that  the  main- 
stay of  party  life,  the  convention,  is  abolished.  Whether 
this  it  tnio  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  strong  i>arty  organization  is  characterized  by  uni^ 
of  action.  Its  requisites  are  harmonv  of  membership  and 
mutual  loyalty  and  confidence  among  its  representa- 
*»i^ft«Jp  tbA  B^Mje  aervioei  its  chosen  leaders,  and  its 
member^^-4Eo-day  these  conditions  often  fail  ua.  Where 
one-man-power  in  politics  has  attained  any  degree  of 
prominence  at  all,  there  is  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of 
proper  representation,  not  only  in  government,  but  in 
the  determination  of  party  organization,  of  ita  governing 
committees,  and  of  ita  membership.  This  sacrifice  is 
moat  pronounced  in  our  cities,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in 
New  York,  is  practically  absolute.  Where  such  con- 
ditions obtain,  the  first  requisite  of  a  permanently  strong 
and  healthy  party  organization  ia  wanting — that  of  mu- 
tual loyalty  and  confidence  between  party  officials  and 
members.  The  party  oflTicers  are  not  the  choice  of  its 
members,  but  are  the  creatures  of  politiciana.     Party 
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mcmborsliip  is  not  determined  by  the  wishes  of  llie 
party,  but  by  the  Croker  and  Piatt  rings  which  fire  in 
control  Only  "ward  heelers,*'  and  voters  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  to  obey  the  dictates  of  party  *Tx)8se8,'' 
are  admitted  to  its  more  active  membership,  while  the 
great  body  of  real,  faithful  i>artisaiifl  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  exercising  any  controlling  voice  in  party 
action.  Hence  the  second  requisite  of  a  strong  oigan- 
ization,  harmony  of  membership,  is  lacking.  The  ab- 
sence of  unity  of  action  necessarily  followB,  so  that  in 
extreme  cases  under  our  present  system,  hardly  a  ahadow 
of  proper  party  organization  remains.  The  ''strong 
party  organizations  which  are  often  found  in  control  of 
I)olitics  today,  are  but  apparently  strong.  They  are 
powerful,  not  by  virtue  of  the  enthusiasm  of  partisan- 
ship  issuing  from  their  members,  but  because  they  are  in 
the  relentless  grasp  of  highly  organized  and  nanofvr 
rings  of  politicians. 

Under  a  direct  primary  system  party  officen  can  be 
/  chosen  by  direct  vote,  and  being  the  choice  of  the  msnefis 

I  of  ^e  party,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  relation  of 

mutual  loyalty  and  confidence  should  not  exist  between 
them.  Similarly,  important  questions  of  parly  otgur 
ization  and  party  membership  could  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  party  at  the  primaries.  This  would  inum 
justice  in  the  membership  rules,  which  would  be  fartfaer 
safeguarded  by  state  regulations  of  how  parties  shall 
participate  in  the  primaries.  There  would  henoe  also 
exist  harmony  of  membership,  from  which  results  unitTI 
of  action — the  sign  of  a  healthy  organization. 

That  the  direct  primary  would  prove  a  distinct  ine- 
provement  over  present  conditions  of  party  organisation 
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where  "mtchino**  polities  obtains,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. The  incorporation  in  the  Oregon  law  of  thor- 
ough provisions  for  the  popular  control  of  party  organ- 
ization is  highly  commendable  and  of  interest  in  this 
connection.^  It  is  a  feature  which  is  distinctly  in  the 
ran  of  primary  legislation  in  this  country,  but  seems  to 
point  the  way  in  the  right  direction. 
iBut  even  stronger  disint^-grating  forces  than  are 
found  in  the  ^'machine-con trolled"  party  organization, 
are  set  free  in  the  caucuses  and  conventions  as  a  result 
of  '^machine*'  activity.!  At  the  primary  or  caucus  it 
often  happens  that  tho  party  voter  finds  his  wishes 
thwarted.  He  finds  repulsive  men  nominated  for  local 
offioee.  lie  finds  *'macliinc"  delegates  elected  to  con- 
ventions and  ^'madiine**  men  put  in  cliargo  of  party 
business.  In  the  convention,  he  finds  offensive  candi- 
dates named,  instructions,  if  any,  disobeyed,  perverted, 
or  sarrificxnl  by  pn>xy  vote,  platforms  framed  with  open 
disregard  of  his  clesircs.  If  in  such  cases  the  voter  is 
sufficiently  independent  or  finds  it  impossible  to  support 
'Snadiine*'  men,  ho  has  but  throe  alternatives;  he  may 
stay  away  from  the  polls  on  general  election  day,  which 
experience  shows  he  often  does;  he  may  stir  up  enougli 
"anti-machine^  feeling  to  cause  a  split  in  the  party, 
tlius  compromising  its  sucoess;  or  he  may  join  the  ranks 
of  an  opposing  party  in  the  hope  of  killing  tho  enemy 
at  home  by  supporting  the  enemy  abroad.  The  second 
course  shows  the  best  spirit  It  indicates  strong  parti- 
sanship and  willingness  to  fight  for  one^s  rights.  Vol- 
untary disfranchisement,  the  first 
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shows  cowardice  and  a  deplorable  lack  of  a  proper  oon- 
ception  of  the  duty  of  citizenship;  while  the  third  altex^ 
native  bears  little  fniit  It  leaves  the  ^^machine"  in 
peaceful  possession.  Either  one  of  these  oooraes  tends 
to  destroy  party  organization,  and  to  give  birth  to  dia- 
ruptions  and  dissensions  which  entirely  defeat  die  pur- 
poses for  which  the  modem  political  party  eziata. 
;  I  Under  the  direct  primary  the  voter  feels  that  he  has 
I  had  an  immediate  and  certain  hand  in  performing  all 
V  the  functions  of  the  party,  and  if  his  wishes  have  failed 
\to  win  the  day,  he  is  ready  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the 
larger  numbers,  for  so  firmly  is  the  idea  that  the  decision 
of  the  greater  numbers  at  the  polls  must  rule,  imi^bnted 
in  the  American  mind,  that  the  nominees  of  the  primary 
will  receive  the  united  support  of  the  party  at  die  gen- 
eral election.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  general 
experience  where  the  most  advanced  forms  of  direct  pri- 
maries are  in  operation,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Eentndcy, 
for  the  defeated  and  the  successful  candidates  to  praserva 
a  feeling  of  good  fellowship^  or  to  conciliate  where  dif- 
ferences bad  arisen. 

l4l  &  convention,  more  or  less  personal  collisioii  is  eer- 
tain  to  occur.J  Oreat  bitterness  of  feeling  is  easilj 
aroused  where  all  aspirants  and  their  friends  aie  gitflfc- 
cred  within  four  walls ;  where  enemy  and  friend  tie  flt 
arm's  length  of  each  other ;  where  in  the  hei^t  of  eon* 
flicting  emotions  and  desperate  efforts  at  suooesa^  wosde 
are  likely  to  pass  which  create  permanent  breaohei^ 
iK'tween  old  friends.  Suspicions  of  foul  plaj 
easily  aroused  where  the  feelings  of  the  smbitioiu 
run  high,  as  they  do  in  conventions.  As  a  result^  di»> 
sousioiis  within  tlie  party  spring  up,  candidates  pllj 
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into  the  hands  of  their  opponents  by  fighting  each  other, 
and  thus  may  compromise  the  success  of  their  party. 
There  must  be  peace  at  home  before  there  can  bo 
strength  abroad.  Where  the  direct  primary  decides  the 
nominations,  defeated  candidates  feel  that  they  have 
had  a  fair  and  open  chance  which  proved  that  they  were 
not  wanted.  Conciliation  takes  place  more  readily  and  v 
party  harmony  is  preserved. 

As  soon  as  the  direct  primary  principle  is  applied 
bqrond  the  confines  of  the  locality,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
mulgating a  platform  arises.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
absence  of  a  proper  organ  to  perform  this  function  under 
a  direct  primary  system,  together  with  other  reasons, 
makes  it  impossible  to  apply  such  a  scheme  successfully 
beyond  the  confines  of  local  political  units;  that  there 
would  exist  no  means  of  holding  the  party  together  on 
larger  policies  and  principles ;  and  that  each  candidate 
would  stand  upon  his  own  platform,  thereby  confusing 
the  \oter  and  destroying  the  essence  of  the  ballot  JSTo 
primary  election  law  has  as  yet  been  enacted  covering 
the  entire  State  for  all  offices,  and  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  formulating  a  party  platform.  A  few  laws  em- 
bracing counties  have  touched  upon  it  to  some  extent.^ 
The  Oregon  law  of  1901  provides  that  "propositions" 
of  party  policies  and  principles  within  the  county  are 
to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  at  the  primary. 

A  number  of  defeated  bills  have,  however,  proposed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  a  state  platform.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Stevens  bill  of  Wisconsin  as  re- 
turned from  the  committee,  which  vested  the  power  of 
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making  a  platform  with  the  state  central  committee  of 
the  party;  the  original  Stevena  bill  which  gave  that 
power  to  the  candidates  for  state  offices  and  for  the 
legislature  who  had  been  nominated  at  the  primary; 
the  ISTorth  Dakota  bill  which  followed  the  state  central 
committee  plan  of  the  Stevens  bill;  and  the  Colby  bill 
of  Michigan,  which  left  the  matter  with  a  oonyention 
of  delegates  to  be  called  by  the  party  committee  at  least 
sixty  days  before  the  primary,  and  which  provided  that^ 
in  case  of  failure  to  call  such  a  convention,  the  parly 
candidates  were  to  frame  the  platform. 

These  bills  favor  neither  one  nor  the  other  Bcheme. 
In  support  of  a  platform  made  by  candidates  it  may  be 
said  that  it  stands  nearer  to  them,  and  that  they  are 
made  more  directly  responsible  for  it  The  candidates 
know  public  sentiment;  they  have  studied  public  ques- 
tions carefully,  and  may  be  given  credit  for  honest  ef- 
forts to  touch  the  pulse  of  the  people.  Having  framed 
their  own  platform,  they  are  bound  to  feel  a  personal  as 
well  as  an  official  responsibility  for  it,  and  are  mi»e 
likely  to  carry  out  its  provisions  faithfully  than  if  it  had 
been  foisted  upon  them.  It  is  claimed  that  a  platfotm  ae 
framed  is  farther  removed  from  the  people^  baft  the 
candidates  who  have  just  been  nominated  by  the  people 
ought  to  reflect  their  will  as  to  platform  principles  with 
greater  faithfulness  than  would  delegates  whose  re- 
sponsibility ends  with  the  adjournment  of  the  oonven- 
tion.  As  to  the  objection  that  a  platform  framed  faj 
candidates  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  platform  framed 
after  a  nomination  instead  of  a  nomination  npon  a  pla^ 
form  already  drawn ;  that  candidates  are  chosen  before 
the  policies  and  principles  for  which  they  are  to  stand 
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have  been  given  definite,  formal,  and  binding  expres- 
sion, it  is  answered  that/platforms  framed  in  conven- 
tions are  generally  drawn  before  the  convention  ajssem- 
bles;  that  they  are  ccpsidered  only  by  two  or  three 
^Tbosses"  who  contrive  n;o  be  members  of  the  "set  up'* 
oommittee  on  platform  which  accepts  what  has  been  pre- 
pared and  reports  it  back  u>sa  convention,  where  without 
debate  or  deliberation  it  is  huhn^hed  through  by  excited 
delegates  eager  to  begin  the  battle  f^^^\Qmination.  As  to 
the  candidates  so  nominated  upon  a  platf^Ri  so  framed, 
it  seems  preposterous  to  claim  that  they  repre^t  prin- 
ciples or  stand  for  declared  policies  of  govemmeht.  A 
platform  so  drawn  can  mean  no  more  and  no  less  to^e 
candidates  or  to^heTJBopl^ whether  it  be  adopted  befoi 
or  after  the/misiness  of  nomination  has  been  complete< 
In  either  iuistance,  it  is  a  f  arci^l  expression  of  what  \i 
supposedly  the  delegated  will  oi  the  people,  which  th< 
time  of  jits  adoption  can/ifi^nowlse  affect.  On  the  othei 
hand,  ciindidates  under  W  direct  primary  system  will 
strong  enough  to  secure  nohiiiiation  only  as  they  embody, 
represent  and  express  in  their  candidacy  politicaLprin- 
ciples  and  ffdztiinistrative  policies  which  comiirand  con- 
fidenoe  and  support  with  the  members  of  their  party. 
These  policies  and  principles  will  be  the  real  issue  in  the^ 
campaign  preliminary  to  the  primary  election,  and  their 
declaration  and  explanation  will  be  the  constant  aim 
and  effort  of  every  candidate  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
personal  campaign.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  make  so 
much  difference  how  the  candidate  spells  his  name^  as 
what  his  candidacy  signifies — what  it  stands  for  and 
represents.  The  policy  will  take  precedence  of  the  man. 
This  is  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for  direct  primaries ; 
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that  principles  will  count  for  more  than  men ;  that  can- 
didates will  no  longer  be  chosen  because  they  are 
^Vanted"  by  this  interest  or  that  boss,  but  because  they 
are  the  exponents  of  ideas  essential  to  good  goyemment 
Hence,  the  primary  election  which  results  in  their  nomi- 
nation is  a  specific  declaration  of  the  party  upon  the 
principles  to  be  incorporated  in  the  platform.  The  de- 
termination of  that  matter  in  the  minds  of  Ihe  party 
has  been  made  in  fact  before  the  polling  of  the  vote — ^the 
marking  of  the  ballot,  casting  it  and  having  it  ooonted, 
is  but  the  recording  of  the  will  of  the  party  already 
determined.  It  remains  only  to  express  the  principleB 
adopted  by  the  party  in  the  nomination  of  the  candidatea 
in  plain  direct  terms  suitable  for  a  platfomL  Who  is 
better  equipped  to  do  that  than  the  candidates  whom  (he 
party  has  chosen  as  the  best  living  expression  of  those 
principles  ?  Who  will  be  more  anxious  that  the  platform 
should  reflect  the  will  of  the  party  that  has  nominated 
them,  and  who  will  be  more  faithful  in  fulfilling  the 
promises  so  made  in  the  platform,  than  these  oandi- 
dates  ? 

The  promulgation  of  a  platform  by  the  state  oentnl 
committee  has  been  suggested  to  meet  the  objeoticn  of 
a  ]>ost-nomination  platform,  and  maintains  the  prosaat 
order  of  '^platform  first,"  but  most  of  the  other  dbjeodoiia 
romain.  The  convention  of  candidates  is  a  more  imme- 
<liatcly  representative  body  than  is  the  party  committee 
as  determined  by  the  recency  of  the  election.  The  par^ 
Cumin  ittoe  is  also  likely  to  be  less  capable,  honesti  and 
unprejudiced  than  a  body  of  newly  nominated  candi- 
dates, who  are  intensely  interested  in  public  questions 
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and  who  have  been  closely  watching  every  stir  and 
breath  of  public  opinion. 

Colby's  idea  of  a  platform  framed  by  an  especially 
elected  delegate  convention  is  theoretically  a  good  one. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  state  central  committee 
plan,  and  in  addition,  brings  the  platform  about  as  near 
to  the  people  as  well  can  be  under  a  del^ate  and  conven- 
tion system.  Under  pure  oonditions  of  politics  the  con- 
vention  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  place  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  platf orm,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
politics  sudi  as  we  have  to-day  lurking  dangers  will  beset 
the  doors  of  any  convention,  and  will  tend  to  pervert  its 
functions,  especially  in  those  localities  where  reform  is 
most  needed.  A  convention  such  as  Colby  suggests 
would  be  an  irresponsible  and  more  or  lees  uninterested 
body.  It  cannot  be  called  upon  to  stand  by  its  platform, 
but  imposes  certain  policies  and  principles  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  men,  nominated  through  an  en* 
tirely  different  agency.  There  may  be  considerable  re- 
luctance among  candidates  to  accept  such  a  platform. 
Any  statement  to  that  effect  by  a  candidate  might  incur 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  public,  and  thus  tend 
to  defeat  the  general  endorsement  of  the  platform. 

If  the  platform  is  to  be  framed  and  promulgated 

prior  to  nominations,  then  it  seems  that  a  proper  organ 

for  its  formulation  is  one  in  which  there  is  incorporated 

the  principle  found  in  our  modem  convention  system 

thai  the  same  body  which  nomincdes  the  candidates 

must  have  a  controlling  influence  in  determining  the 

most  important  features  of  a  platform  upon  which  those 

candidates  are  to  stand.     Harmony  in  case  of  a  direct 

vote  systCTi  would  seem  to  be  completely  secured  through 
18 
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the  combination  of  these  two  functions  in  one  oigan — 
the  body  politic.  This  can  bo  accomplished  through  the 
application  of  the  referendum  principle  by  vestiiig  in 
the  people  the  power  of  a  veto  over  the  main  iflBoeB  in 
a  platform  wbidi  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  state  oentral 
committee  of  the  p^Tt^  somewhat  upon  the  plan  by  which 
"propositions"  of  party  policy  or  principle  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  at  the  primary  under  the  Oregon  law 
of  the  present  year.  The  submission  of  only  main  issues 
which  the  voter  has  well  in  mind  would  avoid  ccHif  usion, 
and  would  remove  the  objection  liiat  the  masses  do  not 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  and  insight  to  pass  upon  the 
details  af^Tplatfdr^H^telligently.  In  order  further  to 
clothQ/me  voter  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  the 
possioility  of^^'^avib^  any  particular  details  submitted 
upon  petition  m(^ht^  in/borporated. 

Such  a  plan  would^eet  the  objection  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  theltate  central  committee  in  the  melring 
of  a  platform.  The  power  of  a,veto^  by  keqaqg  open 
the  possibility  of  its  exercise^  would  have  a  n^gative^ 
rather  than  dr^positive  effect  It  would  oompe!,  rather 
than  dictate.  The  right  to  force  the  submission  of  par- 
ticular propositions  would  greatly  increase  the  xeaervie 
powers  of  the  voter^  and  would  guard  against  deceit  and 
chicane,  in  the  submission  of  issues  by  the  eommittse. 
The  people  and  the  candidates  would  have  greater  eonr 
fidenoo  in  the  platform  as  well  as  in  each  other.  The 
platform,  just  as  the  candidates,  would  be  broo^t  neawr 
to  the  people.  There  would  be  an  ante-nomination  in- 
stead of  a  post-nomination  platform.  Government  in 
accordance  with  such  a  platform,  would  be  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  latest  possible  expression  or  oonfirmatum  0(£ 
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policy  by  the  public.    The  uncertainty  introduced  into 
the  platform  through  a  possible  exercise  of  the  veto 


>wer^  canjn  no  way  atfect  the  candidates,  since  as"pnfr 
lie  officials^tEey  pledge  themselves  to  act  m  huriiiuii^  ■■ 
with  the  latest  principles  which  their  party  may 
faneci,  whatever  these  may  be.    Every  voter  would  have 


the  chance  of  two  effective  votes  upon  the  question  of 
governmental  policy  as  upon  that  of  candidates^  one  at 
the  primary  and  the  other  at  the  general  election.  Can 
the  voter  be  entrusted  with  this  power  ?  Does  he  possess 
the  necessary  integrity  and  intelligence?  There  are 
voters  who  can  be  corrupted,  or  who  will  vote  ignorantly, 
but  he  who  answers  the  question  in  the  negative,  in  es- 
sence declares  that  more  corrupt  than  uncorrupt  votes 
would  be  cast;  that  more  ignorant  than  intelligent  bal- 
lots would  be  polled;  in  short,  that  democratic  govern- 
ment is  impracticable  and  impossible  to-day.  This  asser- 
tion requires  no  answer  here,  or  anywhere.*  The  writer 
believes  that  some  such  scheme  as  has  been  suggested 
would  probably  effectually  solve  the  platform  problem, 
and  give  to  the  party  a  better  platform  than  is  possible 
in  most  cases  under  the  convention  system  which  the 
direct  primary  would  displace.  In  this  respect  it  there- 
fore also  seems  possible  to  preserve  an  efficient  party 
organization  under  a  direct  primary  system. 

Party  apostasy  will  be  greatly  reduced  under  direct 
primaries.  At  present,  where  ^^machine''  candidates 
have  been  set  up,  all  that  remains  to  the  voter  is  to  waste 
his  vote  on  the  'Machine,"  or  to  forsake  his  party  en- 
tirely. In  case  of  the  direct  primaries  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  he  has  two  vetoes  over  the  candidates  running.  He 

<  See  p.  77. 
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can  first  at  the  primary  help  vote  down  tindesirable  men 
in  his  own  party,  and  aid  in  the  endorsement  npon  his 
own  ticket  of  good  men  running  on  other  tickets^  and 
then,  at  the  general  election,  there  will  exist  no  need  for 
deserting  his  party  in  order  to  vote  for  good  men,  or  if  he 
sees  fit  to  do  so,  he  can  again  exercise  his  veto  power 
over  the  lists  of  his  party.  The  i)erfect  freedom  q£  the 
voter  at  the  primary  will  tend  to  keep  the  party  intact 
at  the  general  election,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  suooess. 
Since  under  a  complete  direct  primary  Bystem  in- 
trigue, corruption,  bribery,  and  intimidation  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  parties  will  be  able  to  win  out  only  by 
virtue  of  their  issues,  and  not  through  their  superior  or- 
ganization ;  party  leaders  will  no  longer  rise  ta  power. 
by  following  the  steps  of  a  Croker,  but  will  have  to  rdy 
upon  personal  merit.*  Thus  there  will  come  abont  & 
greater  confidence  in  party  activity,  and  a  truer  devo- 
tion to  party  leaders,  which  will  build  the  fabrio  of 
partisanship  close  and  strong. 

Jit  may  be  answered,  then,  to  the  question  put  at  tlie 
outset :  Will  the  direct  primary,  or  the  convention  njw^ 
tem,  best  maintain  an  effective  party  organization^  tbat 
where  the  "machine"  rules,  the  direct  primary  ia  supe- 
rior in  maintaining  an  effective  party  organisation.  It 
provides  the  party  voter  with  representative  parly  com- 
mittees. It  gives  him  a  platform  to  his  liking:  It  en- 
ables him  to  vote  for  the  men  of  his  choice.  He  ia  satis- 
fied and  it  strengthens  his  party  afiiliations.  Party  or- 
ganization, party  issues,  party  spirit,  party  can^^dateSi 
will,  under  such  conditions,  be  of  a  higheri  bettefj  and 
truer  quality  than  under  a  convention  system. 

1  Prof.  John  R  Comraonfl,  Report  of  NatkMUd  Oonfennod  OB  \ 
of  PrimAry  Etoctions,  1896. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

MINORITY  NOMINATIONS  UNDER  DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  whether  the  direct  pri- 
mary or  the  convention  system  furnishes  the  best  nomi- 
nating machinery  through  which  an  eflFectively  organ- 
ised party  may  act  in  the  selection  of  its  candidates  for 
offica  For  the  sake  of  clearness  this  question  may  be 
discussed  under  three  heads  ^C^l)  Under  which  system 
will  the  men  nominated  be  more  thoroughly  representa^ 
tive!  This  involves  the  arguments  of  minority  repre- 
sentation; of  heavier  voting  at  the  primaries;  o^  the 
power  of  corporations  and  of  ^^achines";  of  the  geo- 
graphical concentration  of  candidates;  of  the  rural 
versus  the  city  vote ;  of  the  double  veto  over  candidates ; 
and  of  the  power  of  the  press  and  deceptive  journalism. 
(2)  Under  which  plan  will  there  be  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  to  enter  the  public  service,  or  are  particular 
classes  favored  by  one  or  the  other  system  ?  Considera- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  poor  man ;  of  the  rich  man ;  of 
the  business  man ;  of  the  man  of  leisure ;  of  the  lover  of 
notoriety;  of  the  practical  politician,  etc.  (3)  Under 
which  system  will  a  higher  grade  of  men  be  put  in  office  ?  7 

In  the  first  place,  will  the  men  nominated  be  more 
thoroughly  representative  or  not?  Will  they  actually, 
or  only  apparently,  represent  a  larger  or  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  voters  ?  The  claim  against  the  direct  primary  is 
that  minority  nominations  would-be  increased;  that  a 
larger  number  of  men  would  run  for  office,  and  the  vote 
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would  honce  be  scattered  among  numerous  individuals. 
The  easier  the  law  makes  it  for  an  aspirant  to  office 
to  get  his  name  put  on  the  primary  ballot^  the  more  likely 
is  it  that  he  will  run.    Direct  primary  laws  diflFer  widely 
as  to  such  requirements.    In  the  southern  States,  and 
generally  wherever  the  primaries  are  a  party  expense, 
any  candidate  may  have  his  name  printed  upon  the  pri- 
mary ballot^  if  he  has  paid  his  share  of  the  expense,  as 
assessed  by  the  party  executive  committee,*    Such  pro- 
visions have,  however,  been  extremely  unpopular  with 
candidates.    In  other  cases  an  affidavit  of  bona  fide  inr 
tention  to  run  is  required,  and  the  deposit  of  a  definite 
fee  fixed  by  law  either  as  a  uniform  sum,  say  ten  dol- 
lars;^ or  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the  salary  of  the 
office  for  which  the  candidate  runs;'  or  a  definite  som 
graduated  according  to  the  imjwrtance  of  the  oflBeeL^ 
Another  method  is  the  filing  of  a  petition  or  '^miiub- 
tion  paper"  without  any  fee,^  while  in  still  odier  cases 
both  nomination  papers  and  fees  are  required.     The 
latter  method  was  employed  under  the  Hennepin  oonnly 
law  of  Minnesota,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  Oregon 
law  of  the  present  year.    In  both  cases  the  deposit  of  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars  was  required,  in  addition  to  the  filing    y 
of  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  at  least  five  per  cent  •^ 
of  the  voters  of  the  party  in  the  proper  politioal  di- 
vision.* 

» South  Carolina,  Gfwrjfia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Kentucky.  OhfcH 
nessee,  etc 
»  Minouri,  and  Blinneaota  under  the  law  of  18W  In  addltka  to 

paper. 

« The  Maryland  blD  of  1901  and  the  North  DakoU  bOl  of  the 
quired  as  a  fee  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  lalary  of  the 
Oolby  bill  of  Michigan  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent 

« Minnesota  and  Michigan  law»  of  1901;  Hagemelsker  and 
Wisconsin. 

•  Indiana  law  of  1901,  and  Stevens  bUl  of  Wlaoonsin. 

•  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  nilnois  bill  of  190L 
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The  question  now  is,  which  of  these  methods  will 
bring  out  the  best  men.  The  deposit  of  an  oath  and  a  ten- 
dollar  fee  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  will  be  found 
convenient  by  honest  and  capable  men  of  means  who 
have  the  ready  cash,  and  who  object  to  going  out  before 
the  public  to  solicit  names.    But  it  would  prove  a  serious 
handicap  to  a  poor  man  of  ability  to  whom  ten  dollars 
is  a  considerable  item.    It  encourages  the  politicians  to 
put  up  nimierous  "straw  candidates,"  bogus  men  who 
will  scatter  and  divert  the  vote.    It  creates  "scalawags" 
who  pay  their  fees  and  put  up  sham  runs,  only  to  be 
bought  off  by  those  candidates  whose  vote  they  would 
most  largely  out  in  upon.  It  urges  the  "local  candidate," 
whose  strength  lies  within  a  narrow  ayea,  upon  the  ticket. 
From  all  these  sources,  therefore,  of  "straw  candidates," 
**scalawags,"  and  "local  candidates,"  the  requirement  of 
a  fee  alone  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  undesir- 
able candidates;  to  give  rise  to  more  decided  minority 
nominations ;  and  to  favor  the  man  of  means.    The  im- 
position of  a  fee  also  discriminates  against  all  weaker 
parties,  in  that  good  men  will  hesitate  in  coming  for- 
ward and  paying  their  fees  when  the  possibility  of  sue- 
cees  is  slim,  or  defeat  inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  of  a  "nomination 
paper"  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  voters  would  not 
discriminate  against  the  poor  man.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  "machine"  to  put  up  "straw  candi- 
dates.'^  It  would  exdude  "local  candidates"  who 
oould  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  popularity.  There  would  be  no 
money  in  it  for  "scalawags.''  It  would  defeat  the  aims 
of  these  political  parasites  by  making  it  impracticable 
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to  waste  time  and  money  in  obtaining  signatures  for  the 
uncertainty  of  being  bought  off  at  a  suffioient  premium 
aboTo  the  expense  involved  to  make  it  worth  while.  It 
would  bring  the  candidates  in  closer  touch  with  the 
people^  and  would  arouse  a  more  general  and  a  dec^r 
interest  in  nominations. 

Objection  is  made  against  the  use  of  nomination 
papers  upon  the  ground  that  it  compels  the  candidate 
to  go  out  begging  for  an  o&oe ;  that  it  is  a  repulsive  and 
disgraceful  undertaking  against  which  the  honest  pride 
and  self-respect  of  a  conscientious  man  rebels;  that  it 
encourages  ^'pestiferous  demagogues,"  and  brazen-faced 
men  of  a  lower  type  of  character,  who  love  notoriety, 
and  who  glory  at  the  si^t  of  their  names  flaming  out 
in  the  wide  universe,  to  court  the  public  favor,  and  to 
get  chosen  to  office;  that  it  excludes  the  busy  man  of 
capacity  and  energy,  whom  lack  of  time  does  not  permit 
to  fool  away  days  just  for  the  sake  of  holding  office;  that 
after  all,  signatures  may  not  mean  much,  since  they  can 
be  bought  with  beer,  cash,  promise,  or  advantages  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  that  men  may  sign  for  pure  reasons  of 
friendship  or  favor,  or  "to  get  rid  of  the  feUow.** 

To  say  that  by  forcing  a  candidate  to  go  out  soliciting 
subscri|)tion8  for  a  nomination  paper,  the  man  is  re* 
quired  to  seek  the  ct&oey  instead  of  the  office  f«fl"Bg  the 
man,  is  but  to  voice  a  flourishing  aphorism  whieh 
'^soundeth  well  but  reasoneth  not."  Hodes^  it  to  be 
encouraged  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  politics,  but  by  the  inevitaUe  law  of  neces- 
sity men  must  come  forward  and  present  themselves  as 
willing  to  sen'e  the  public,  and  then  let  the  people  decide 
as  to  their  fitness.    Good  men  would  rarely  get  a  chance 
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to  take  office,  if  they  were  to  wait  until  the  people  ^'dis- 
covered" them,  and  drew  them  forth  to  serva    A  man 
whose  modeety  forbids  him  to  oome  forward  with  a  dig- 
nified and  manful  assertion  of  a  ^'Grod  given  right/'  to 
declare  his  intention  and  willingness  to  hold  office,  and 
to  take  the  legal  steps  which  lead  to  public  honor,  does 
not  deserve  such  an  honor  under  any  system  of  nomina- 
tion.   It  is  the  man  who  seeks  the  office  who  is  getting  it 
under  the  present  system,  who  got  it  in  the  past,  and 
who  must  always  get  it.    It  is  he  who  has  most  friends 
pushing  him  in  the  caucuses  and  in  the  cosivention  who 
wins  out    It  is  true  that  at  present  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  candidate  to  go  out  himself.    He  may  leave  the 
conduct  of  his  campaign  to  friends  or  to  professional 
politicians.    But  what  objection  is  there  to  his  going  out 
himself  as  far  as  this  may  be  necessary,  when  in  doing 
80  he  is  but  complying  with  a  good  law.    If  it  is  no  dis- 
grace to  hold  office,  then  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  wish  to 
hold  offioe,  and  to  declare  that  wish  in  accordance  with 
law. 

Moreover,  in  our  own  State  of  Wisconsin  nominations 
for  the  high  offices  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  have  for  years  back  been  made 
by  petitions  circulated  throughout  the  State  without  any 
lowering  of  the  good  character  and  high  ability  of  the 
men  who  compose  our  supreme  and  circuit  courts.  If 
it  is  no  disgrace — and  the  idea  that  it  is  does  not  seem 
to  have  struck  anybody  in  particular  but  demagogues — 
for  candidates  to  a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench,  to  solicit 
signatures  to  petitions,  then  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
such  for  any  other  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
the  St&te.    Undoubtedly  many  good  men  who  refuse  to 
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run  for  ofHce  at  present  because  of  the  disreputable  and 
suspicious  machinations  which  surround  so  many  nomi- 
nations,  and  cast  their  dark  reflection  upon  the  norni* 
necs,  would  be  glad  to  come  f  onvard  and  file  their  nomi- 
nation papers  in  accordance  with  law. 

The  use  of  a  i)etition  instead  of  a  fee  wonld  alflo  re- 
move all  discriminations  against  the  weaker  parties.  If 
anything,  it  would  favor  the  weaker  party,  in  that  the 
number  of  signatures  required  decreases  with  party 
strength,  and  eases  the  way  to  a  nomination.  It  would 
be  pre-eminently  fair  to  parties,  as  well  as  to  oandidates^ 
in  that  it  would  reduce  money  distinctions  and  party 
8ui)eriority  to  a  minimum. 

The  practice  of  requiring  both  fee  and  petition,  while 
it  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  suooess^  does  not 
seem  as  expedient  as  a  i)etition  alone.  It  is  to  be  qnea- 
tioned  whether  the  advantages  arising  from  the  possible 
prevention  from  candidacy  of  weak  and  fraudulent  men 
through  a  fee,  would  counterbalance  the  disadvantages 
of  a  discrimination  against  the  poorer  candidates  as  well 
as  against  the  weaker  parties.  If  the  fee  is  exacted  as 
a  matter  of  state  economy,  it  cannot  be  defended  very 
well,  for  the  State  would  be  taxing  a  certain  oUbb  (its 
prospective  servants)  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  (to  nm 
for  an  office)  which  is  essentially  the  initiatory  step  ia 
the  service  of  all  the  people,  and  which  in  case  of  de- 
feated candidates,  takes  the  form  of  a  pure  saorifioe  to 
public  interests  that  ought  not  to  be  demanded.  The  eis- 
pense  of  conducting  a  primary  election  is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  conducting  a  general  eleotion,^ 


1  In  Spier  t.  Baker.  I'JO  Cal.  39B.  a  primary  electioo  waa  daelared  tD  te  ^9m 
electlcm  authorised  by  law/*  benoe  ooiuing  under  Uie  Oonatttuiloo.    8mp^  H^ 
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and  ihiBf  in  tum^  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  expense  of 
govemment^  whicli^  as  we  all  admits  must  be  borne  by  all 
the  people  through  the  equitable  taxation  of  all  interests 
protected,  and  not  by  a  particular  class.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  seems  that  a  provision  in  law  requiring  a  fee, 
the  express  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
"penBe  of  holding  a  primary  election,  might  be  declared 
imconstitutional,  while  if  its  express  and  ruling  purpose 
could  be  proven  to  be  that  of  excluding  the  candidature 
of  weak  men,  it  might  probably  stand. 

We  may  now  turn  to  specific  facts  in  the  case.  Do 
direct  primaries  increase  the  number  of  candidates? 
And  how  does  the  requirement  of  a  fee,  or  a  petition,  or 
a  fee  and  a  petition,  affect  their  number  ?  In  Jackson 
comity,  Kansas,  where  a  fee  alone  is  required,  twenty- 
seven  candidates  ran  for  eight  offices  in  the  primary  of 
1895,  which  is  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  candi- 
dates for  each  office.  For  one  office,  that  of  sheriff,  there 
were  nine  candidates,^  so  that  the  average  for  the  other 
seven  places  was  about  two  and  one-half. 

At  the  direct  primaries  of  Cleveland,^  Ohio,  in  1898, 
where  only  petitions  were  required,  but  twelve  candi- 
dates ran  for  six  offices,  or  an  average  of  two  candidates 
per  office,  showing  that  on  the  basis  of  averages  it  was 
even  an  all  around  majority  election.  Only  one  candi- 
date ran  for  each  of  three  offices,  and  all  three  received 
the  full  party  vote.  For  one  office  there  were  two  candi- 
dates, the  winner  receiving  seven-ninths  of  the  votes; 
and  for  another,  three,  the  winner  obtaining  almost 

I  The  winner  bad  a  decided  lead,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  reoeired  the  full 
party  rote,  ihowing  that  a  complete  reconciliation  had  been  effected. 
•  Ward  19,  prednct  A. 
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throe-sGvenths  of  the  Yotea  In  other  vorda^  nunority 
nominations  were  made  in  hut  two  c&oei^  and  there 
only  hy  a  few  votes. 

At  the  Hennepin  coanty^  Minnesota,  primaries  hcdd 
September  18,  1900,  under  a  system  where  hoth  peti- 
tions and  fees  were  required,  thirty-nine  candidates  ran 
for  twelve  offices,  excluding  the  fifteen  city  affioes^  for 
which  there  were  thirty-four  aspirants.  The  fonnw 
averaged  three  and  a  fourth  per  office,  and  the  latter  bat 
two  and  one-fifth.  Out  of  the  first  set  of  twelve  offioes^ 
there  were  six  majority  nominations,  indading  member 
of  congress,  county  attorney,  county  treasuieri  oofoaXj 
surveyor,  coroner,  and  judge  of  probate.  More  lemazk- 
able  still  was  the  result  in  the  city  primaries^  where  oat 
of  fifteen  offices,  twelve  majority  nominations  wave 
made. 

That  majority  nominations  are  common  under  diieefc 
primaries  has  also  been  demonstrated  by  Iracig  experieiiee 
in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
where,  if  necessary,  second  primaries  are  held  to  seonxe 
majority  nominations,  and  the  vote  is  confined  to  the 
two  candidates  for  each  office  who  received  the  highaat 
plurality  vote  at  the  first  primary.  It  has  been  aaoer- 
tained  on  good  authority,  that  second  primaries  are  est 
dom  necessary,  and  that  the  provision  is  satlsfaetoiyy 
although  candidates  with  justice  oppose  it>  beoaase  of 
the  expense  involved. 

The  ex])erience  in  Wisconsin  in  the  nominatioii  of 
judges  by  petition  also  goes  to  prove  that  the  number 
of  men  who  try  for  nominations  is  by  no  means  greatlj 
increased  whore  evcrj'lwdy  otherwise  qualified  has  the 
privilege  of  being  voted  for  at  the  election  after  filing 
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the  properly  signed  petition.  "The  positions  as  judges 
are  very  desirable  ones,  and  many  men  wish  the  honor, 
yet  there  are  seldom  over  three  candidates  at  any  such 
election."  * 

But  even  thoiigh  we  concede  what  past  experience  with 
direct  primaries  in  many  cases  seems  to  disprove,  that 
the  number  of  candidates  in  the  field  would  be  in- 
creased, it  can  by  no  means  be  concluded  from  this,  that 
plurality  nominations  would  be  more  pronounced,  or 
that  the  successful  candidates  would  more  frequently 
fail  of  a  majority,  or  represent  a  smaller  minority  than 
at  present.  Even  though  we  admit  that  where  to-day 
there  are  three  candidates  nmning  for  an  office  there 
would  be  four  or  five  imder  a  direct  primary,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  among  the  latter  would  not  necessarily 
represent  a  smaller  constituency  than  does  the  winner 
among  the  former,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the 
turn-out  of  voters  is  so  much  larger  at  direct  than  at 
indirect  primaries,  that  the  actual  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  winning  candidate  would  generally  be  very  much 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  cast  for  a  candidate 
under  the  present  system.  In  other  words,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  voters  who  attend  the  primaries  would 
more  than  compensate  for  any  possible  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates. 

That  the  direct  primaries  do  arouse  a  more  gen- 
eral interest,  and  draw  a  larger  attendance  at  the  polls, 
seems  to  have  been  found  almost  universally  true.  At 
the  Scranton  county  Republican  primaries  of  1900,  over 
14,000  votes  were  cast,  which  is  within  1,000  votes  of 

*  Addmior  W.  D.  Oorrigaii,  WaoaharA  Co.,  Wis.,  before  the  Wtooonsin  legto* 
Jature  in  1901. 
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being  the  total  Republican  strength  of  the  coimty.*  In 
Cleveland^  Ohio^  under  the  convention  plan,  5,173  votes 
were  cast  at  the  Bepublican  primaries,  in  1892.  The 
next  year  under  direct  primaries  14,123  votes  were 
cast;  in  1896,  23,965;  and  at  the  spring  primary  in 
1899,  28,000.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
maries were  not  held  on  registration  day,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  increased  the  turn-out  Even  if  in 
1893  the  number  of  candidates  in  Clevsland  had  been 
dovhle  what  it  was  under  the  convention  system  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  actual  number  of  votes  represented 
by  the  winning  candidates  would  still  have  been  much 
larger  in  1893,  since  almost  three  times  as  many  votes 
were  cast  at  that  time. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  vote  in  the  Democrmtio 
primary  is  generally  almost  equivalent  to  the  entire 
Democratic  registry.  ''On  one  occasion  when  only 
about  22,000  Democrats  registered  as  Demoorats  in  the 
regular  registration,  and  there  voted  about  19,000  per- 
sons, ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Democrats  voted  in  the 
primary."  ^  In  Minnesota  ''the  question  of  atteodanee 
was  settled  forever"  by  the  fact  that  over  82,000  pecyple 
voted  at  the  first  direct  primary  held  in  1900.  This 
more  than  the  entire  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
for  governor.  Even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  dureofe 
nominations  had  not  anticipated  such  an  enonnouB  at- 
t^ndancc.  If  there  is  any  absolute  statement  which  tlie 
writer  is  ready  to  make  respecting  any  aigament  bear- 
ing upon  direct  primaries,  it  is  that  the  direct  vote  aya- 

1  Arthur  Dunn  in  '*  MesBenger/*  South  Wayne,  lUrdb,  7, 190L 
^McDennott  of  Kentucky  at  National  Oonferenoe  oa  Frlmaiy 

form.    N.  Y.,  laiW. 
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tcm  doe«  bring  out  a  very  much  larger  vote.  Everywhere 
facts  oonfirxnatory  of  this  contention  have  been  found. 
The  significance  of  this  becomes  more  profound  when 
we  recall  that  in  some  of  our  cities  less  than  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  voters  go  to  the  polls,  and  in  twenty-four 
of  the  larger  cities  barely  half  of  the  voters  vote;  that 
the  stay-atrhome  vote  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from 
70,000  in  1888,  to  610,000  in  1895 ;  in  New  York  from 
75,000  to  510,000;  in  Massachusetts  from  80,000  to 
230,000;  and  in  Ohio  from  40,000  to  180,000.* 

In  the  face  of  those  figures,  the  force  of  the  oonteii- 
tion  must  be  admitted,  that  even  though  we  ooncede, 
what  facts  in  many  cases  contradict,  that  the  number 
of  candidates  is  generally  greater  under  direct  primaries 
than  under  the  convention  plan,  it  does  not  follow  that 
tlie  actual  number  of  voters  represented  by  the  successful 
candidates  is  smaller  than  under  the  present  system; 
but  tliat  with  the  great  increase  in  the  total  vote  cast  at 
the  primary,  our  nominees  will  tend  to  ropresent  a 
larger  constituency;  minority  nominations  ^411  be  less 
pronounced ;  the  candidates  will  be  mare  repreeentative 

The  argument  of  minority  nomination  is  sometimes 
advanced  as  thou^  it  applied  only  to  the  direct  vote 
system*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  days 
of  majority  nomination  or  election  as  required  by  law, 
have  long  passed.*  The  time  was,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  our  proseot  nominating  machinery,  when  our 
forefathers  required  a  majority  election,  and  balloted 
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a  goodly  number  of  times  to  attain  that  result  But  that 
age  has  gone.  Life  and  necessity  have  demanded  new 
methods,  and  to-day  minority  nomination  would  prob- 
ably bo  found  more  frequent  than  that  by  the  majority 
if  the  investigation  lent  itself  to  statistical  researdi. 
WTiere  the  "machine"  controls  politics,  minority  nomi- 
nations of  the  most  despicable  and  emphasized  form 
prevail.  We  have  it  in  the  caucuses,  where  "machine 
slates"  are  carried  upon  preconcerted  plans.  We  have  it 
in  the  conventions,  where  votes  are  bought  and  sold; 
where  the  wishes  of  the  people  are  ignored,  and  delegated 
votes  are  traded  out  to  him  who  offers  the  moat  in  re- 
turn; where  a  ^'machine"  chairman  presideB,  and 
carries  nominations  for  the  politicians  by  his  perception 
of  the  volume  of  sound  when  the  vote  is  taken;  where 
a  "dark  horse"  of  whom  the  people  had  not  heard,  and 
whom  the  delegates  do  not  know,  is  sprang  by  some 
political  orator,  and  nominated  in  the  midst  of  frencied 
excitement — ^wliore  such  proceedings  obtain,  we  need 
not  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  loet— 
drowned  out  by  a  narrow  circle  of  shrewd  politioiaiiflL 
Can  there  bo  worse  minority  nominations  ? 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  at  conventions  delegates 
have  a  first  and  second  choice,  and  that  nominatiooa  aie 
by  majority.  The  first  and  second  choice  is  a  meet 
fniitful  source  of  "trades,"  while  the  majority  vote  is 
by  no  iiionns  always  an  indication  of  the  real  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  party.  The  delegates  generaUp 
rote  to  get  a  majority.  One  writer  declares  the  dizeet 
vote  system  impracticable  because  it  allows  minoiri^ 
nominations.^    These  minorities,  he  says,  reault  beosnae 

>  How  to  Reform  the  Primaiy  SlTitem,  Arena,  JiiiM»  IflMi  ' 
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"the  voter  casts  his  ballot  in  the  dark  without  knowing 
the  reasonable  probability  of  the  result"  In  other 
words,  he  regrets  that  the  voter,  under  such  a  system, 
cannot  foretell  the  result,  and  then  vote  for  Ae  sake  of 
a  result,  for  the  salj:e  of  a  majority^  instead  of  for  the 
man.  This,  he  goes  on,  can  be  accomplished  at  a  con- 
vention where  "the  paramount  purpose  is  to  get  a 
majority !"  There  "enough  of  the  future  can  be  fore- 
seen to  guard  against  weak  nominations,"  and  delegates 
are  free  under  a  "second  choice"  to  jump  into  the  *T)and- 
wagon"  with  the  "head  man"  and  thus  help  make  up 
the  "indispensable,  and  much  desired  majority."  Such 
majorities  mean  nothing,  and  at  best  but  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  defeated  candidates  and  of  the  thwarted 
people.  Far  better  is  the  minority  nomination  at  the 
direct  primary,  where  voters  and  candidates  know  that 
their  strength  is  represented  in  the  results,  and  that  they 
have  been  squarely  beaten  in  a  fair  fight. 

In  our  elections,  also,  minorities  frequently  rule.  In 
Wisconsin,  Gt)vemors  Rusk,  Hoard,  Smith,  and  Peck 
were  elected  by  a  minority  which  was  from  1,700  to 
10,000  votes  short  of  a  majority.  "All  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  since  Grant,  saving  alone  McKin- 
ley,  were  elected  by  a  minority  vote."^  Here  is  proof 
that  after  all  minority  decisions  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  under  our  present  system,  and  cannot 
be  advanced  as  an  exclusive  argument  against  the  direct 
vote  system.  This  fact  of  minority  nominations  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  imfortunate  but  irremediable  con- 
dition of  American  politics,   which  is  often  greatly 

I  AddrMi  of  H.  W.  CbTnoweCli  betora  Joint  Oommittee  on  PrtrOegMMid  Eleo- 
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aggravated  by  the  convention  system,  and  which  will 
tend  to  be  ameliorated  by  giving  every  voter  a  direct 
voice  in  nominations. 

The  elimination  of  minority  nominations  is  very  de- 
sirable; and  might  .be  attained  throng  the  ezpresflicHi 
of  a  first  and  second  choice  ^  where  more  than  two  candi- 
dates run  for  office ;  or  by  a  majority  nomination  through 
a  second  primary  election.  The  second  choice  method  is 
very  simple  and  effective  and  deserving  of  a  triaL 
Where  there  are  more  than  two  candidates^  the  voter 
places  the  figure  ^^1''  opposite  the  name  of  his  first 
choice;  and  a  ^^2"  opposite  that  of  his  seocmd  choice.  If 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  first  choice  votes, 
then  the  one  receiving  the  largest  number  of  first  and 
second  choices  becomes  the  nominee,  or  under  the  Bern- 
sen  method  of  canvassing  the  returns,  the  one  who  /!nf 
receives  a  majority  of  first  and  second  choices.  The  canr 
vassing  of  the  votes  would  not  be  as  complicated  or  as 
troublesome  as  a  first  thought  might  suggest  There 
is  a  tendency  to  view  with  suspicion  results  where  the 
possibility  of  mathematical  jugglery  seems  to  enter,  but 
there  really  is  no  good  reason  why  returns  should  not 
be  accurately  and  honestly  made  in  a  canvass  involving 
some  additional  figuring. 

The  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  Bemsen 
recommend  it  very  highly.  If  no  candidate 
a  first  choice  majority  votC;  then  the  ballots  cast  for  the 
lowest  candidate  on  the  list,  are  assorted  with  reference 
to  second  choices  for  the  remaining  candidates.  If  none 
then  receives  a  majority  of  first  and  second  choice  ballots 

1  Siigff^Hted  by  Remflen,  in  "  Primary  Elections;  ^  hj  Gtor.  lA  VoUittih  Ib  Mi 
message  of  January,  1001,  and  others. 
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a  similar  assortment  of  the  ballots  of  the  lowest  remain- 
ing candidates  is  made  on  the  basis  of  second  ehoioes, 
and  added  to  the  votes  of  the  other  candidates,  and  so 
on  until  some  candidate  has  a  majority  of  first  and 
second  choices.  For  example,  the  first  choice  canvass 
gives  A  seven  votes,  B  twenty,  and  0  eighteen.  Since 
no  one  has  a  majority,  the  ballots  cast  for  A  who  is  the 
lowest  candidate  on  the  list,  are  sorted  for  second  choice, 
and  it  is  found  that  six  give  C  a  second  choice,  and  one, 
B.  This  gives  C  twenty-four  first  and  second  choices, 
and  B  twenty-one,  and  hence  gives  C  the  nomination. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  under  this  method,  it  generally 
will  not  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  entire  second  choice 
vote  in  order  to  get  at  the  result.  It  prevents  the  lowest 
candidate  on  the  first  choice  canvass  from  getting  the 
nomination  on  second  choices.  It  gives  the  first  choice 
vote  a  greater  importance  than  the  second,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  the  candidate  who  gets  the  largest  ma- 
jority of  first  and  second  choices  is  nominated  after  a 
canvass  of  the  entire  first  and  second  choice  votes  cast 
It  gives  the  candidate  most  desired  by  most  of  the  voters 
the  nomination. 

Another  way  of  overcoming  minority  nominations, 
is  by  requiring  the  holding  of  second  primaries  at  which 
only  the  two  highest  candidates  for  those  offices,  forv 
which  no  majority  nominations  were  made,  are  to  re- 
ceive votes.  In  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Nebraska,  this  method  has  been  used.  In 
Mississippi  the  majority  rule  applies  unless  by  previous 
agreement  of  all  candidates  a  plurality  vote  is  to  nomi- 
nate.  It  has  several  disadvantages  over  the  second  choice 
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plaiL  It  is  not  as  eoonomicaL  It  oonsumes  mudi  time. 
It  makes  much  trouble^  and  unnecessarily  increases  the 
voter's  duties.  And  finally,  the  choice  at  the  second  pri- 
mary is  not  f  ree^  but  is  limited  to  two  candidates.  All 
the  inconveniences  of  a  second  primary  mig^t  be  avoided 
by  allowing  the  voter  to  express  his  second  choice  at  the 
first  primary. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  "MACHINE"  AND  THE  CORPORATION  UNDER  DI- 
RECT PRIMARIES. 

As  long  as  politics  k  politics  and  men  are  men^  there 
will  be  "pestiferous  demagogues,"  "professional  poli- 
ticians," "political  machines,"  *T[)0S8es,"  "rings," 
'Tieelers,"  and  all  the  other  instrumentalities  employed 
for  the  concentration  of  power  in  politics  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  political  activity.  The  question  is,  under  what 
system  of  nomination  will  these  forces  of  evil  be  least 
active  and  their  political  power  most  nearly  eliminated. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  direct  vote  system  does  not  deprive 
the  "machine"  of  its  power,  and  that  it  gives  corpora- 
tions a  greater  influence  over  nominations  than  they  pos- 
sess under  the  convention.  Before  going  into  the  details 
of  this  argument  it  may  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, to  take  a  general  view  of  the  relation  which  the 
"machines"  and  the  corporations  bear  to  politics,  as  well 
as  to  each  other. 

The  corporation,  unlike  the  "machine"  with  which  it 
co-operates,  exercises  most  of  its  direct  influence  in  pol- 
itics after  election  rather  than  before.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  is  natural  Both  of  these  organizations  act 
in  self-interest  The  "machine"  tries  to  win  false  glory 
and  make  money  primarily  out  of  politics ;  hence,  it  aims 
at  the  control  of  our  nominating  and  election  machinery 
in  order  that  it  may  sell  its  power  of  placing  men  in  of- 
fice, or  may  gain  direct  access  to  the  public  treasury. 
The  corporation  aims  to  make  money  primarily  out  of 
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some  particular  line  of  business,  and  only  attempts  the 
control  of  political  action  where  an  effort  is  being  made, 
or  is  to  be  made,  by  the  public  through  some  department 
of  government  to  interfere  with  its  interests,  its  profits, 
and  its  free  operation.^  Corporations,  therefore^  have 
no  incentive  to  enter  politics  before  election,  except 
where  it  is  known  that  certain  officers  throu^  whom 
public  control  is  to  be  exercised  over  them,  or  who  may 
serve  them  by  enlarging  their  special  privileges,  are 
about  to  be  elected.  It  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
then  strive  to  secure  the  election  of  men  who  are  favor- 
able to  their  interests.  But  even  this  does  not  always 
follow  because  of  the  greater  convenience  and  eooncnny 
with  which  the  necessary  nimiber  of  public  officers  may 
frequently  be  corrupted  after  election,  as  in  the  notorioaa 
instance  of  our  legislators.  This  work  of  corruption  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  "machine"  politics  which  plays 
into  the  hands  of  corporations  through  the  election  of 
weak  mon.  The  relation  between  corporations  and  "ma- 
chines" is  in  many  cases  so  close  as  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  corrupt  activities  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 

1  The  theory  which  explains  the  Interference  of  corporattont  and  tniati  la  pot 
Itlcs  is  clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  In  **  Monopolies  and  Ttnrti.^  pag* 
S&9.  **  The  individual  and  social  benefits  of  private  property  come  laively  M 
the  result  of  a  free  hand  in  Its  management.  But  in  the  public  oontrol  of  privato 
property,  we  retain  private  property,  and  yet  take  away  from  it  that  mMWvre 
of  control  which  is  one  of  its  natural  incidents.  It  is  a  very  serioui  quMtioa 
whether  these  two  antagonistic  principles  can  thus  be  reconciled.  One  liMVt- 
table  result  is  a  struggle  of  intere:its,  with  consequent  political  oornipCioii  and 
class  arrayed  against  class.  Those  whose  private  property  it  to  attempCed  to 
control  are  bound  to  resist  the  attempted  control,  which,  howeror  jut  It  bmj 
be,  they  will  regard  as  unjust;  and  to  resist  it  means  to  enter  politics  la 
control  those  af^enciea  which  are  designed  to  control  them.  In  thto  way  wa) 
the  moRt  powerful  classes  using  politics  to  promote  their  private  ends.**  It 
be  added  that  corporations  often  are  not  forced  into  poUtici  to  reria 
public  regulation,  but  that  they  take  the  aggressive  and  sesJr  tha  oontvol  oC 
Islation  for  private  enda 
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extremely  difficult  However,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  in  general,  the  "machine"  lays  the  foimdation  for 
further  corruption  by  corporations  through  the  election 
of  weak  men.^  Hence,  it  is  our  political  system  which 
enables  corporations  and  trusts  to  exercise  baneful  in- 
fluences in  politics  that  we  must  condemn,  rather  than 
the  corporations  and  trusts  which  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  offered,  while  acting  under  a  most  nat- 
ural impulse  of  self-interest.  It  is  not  alone  the  wicked- 
ness of  our  great  American  business  interests,  but  the 
wickedness  of  American  politics,  and  the  weakness  of 
political  institutions,  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  cor- 
rupt corporation  power  in  government.  The  remedy  is 
not  found  in  the  destruction  of  trusts  and  the  maiming  of 
corporations,  but  in  the  improvement  of  our  methods  in 
politics  and  the  furtherance  of  a  better  understanding 
between  the  public  and  our  large  corporate  interests.^ 
The  corrupt  influences  of  corporations  in  politics  to- 

I  Jencki  (J.  W.),  Tlia  Tnut  Problem,  p.  Iff. 

*  Ad  Illustration  of  thif  is  found  in  a  proposed  ^jTstem  of  adrisoiy  councils  in 
railroad  administration  through  which  the  public  may  be  brought  into  a  better 
understanding  with  our  great  railroad  corporations.  The  aim  of  the  suggested 
plan  Is:  *'  to  represent  all  the  Taried  interests  of  our  population  in  an  adviaory 
eapacitp  in  the  conduct  of  our  raflways.  These  councils  are  to  be  clearing- 
houses of  information,  through  which  the  railways  and  the  public  wiU  learn  to 
known  each  other's  interests  better,  and  through  which  the  material  interests  of 
both  of  these  great  parties  will  be  built  up  in  aooordanoe  with  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity.  Brery  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  purely  business  management 
of  a  raUway  should  be  resisted;  but  erery  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  railway  to 
disregard  the  Just  rights  of  the  public  should  likewise  be  promptly  checked  and 
thoroughly  rentllated  in  the  councils.**    .    .    . 

**  The  council  system,  as  proposed,  fits  into  the  present  order  of  things.  There 
is  Dothim?  radical  or  disorganirlng  about  it.  It  simply  aims  to  bring  together 
into  one  harmonious  sjrstem  the  Tarious  isolated  independent  efforts  which  hare 
long  been  made  by  many  raUways  in  the  United  States  and  by  private  organixa* 
tions.  It  aims  to  do  systematically  and  well  what  is  now  attempted  without 
system,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  one-sided.**  Prof.  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  "  Ad- 
Tisory  Councils  in  Railway  Administration,**  in  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  8oleno^  VoL  ZLX,  p.  74  (Jan.,  190S). 
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daj  are  greater  than  in  the  past,  not  only  beeanae  there 
are  more  and  larger  oorporationa^  bat  beoanae  politics 
ooncema  itself  more  with  these  corporations  and  because 
these  corporations,  at  presenti  concern  themselves  more 
with  politics.  The  modem  era  of  industrial  progress  is 
an  era  of  organization,  of  consolidation,  of  concentra- 
tion. Combinations  of  capital  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  private  interests  representing  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  consummated  every  day.  So  powerful 
are  these  interests  in  many  cases  as  to  threaten  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the  State, 
which,  as  was  seen,  is  always  desperately  resisted.  At- 
tempts at  judicious  public  regulation  of  great  corporate 
interests  are  repeatedly  being  frustrated,  it  is  troe^  by 
the  corporation  agent's  subtle  money  power,  but  the  rem- 
edy is  not  found  in  the  prosecution  of  a  foolish  war  of 
extermination  resulting  in  the  crippling  of  corpcHrations, 
which  take  a  most  natural  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  our  political  system,  but  rather  in  the  improvement 
of  our  machinery  for  the  selection  of  public  officers  and 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  severe  requirements  of  modem 
pn>gresdive  life.  The  mcmey  king  has  come  to  stay.  He 
cannot  be  destroyed  and  must  be  subjected. 

The  claim  is  made  against  direct  primaries  that  they 
will  give  corporate  interests  considerable  power,  efen 
to  the  extent  of  dictating  nominations;  that  infitanftf 
may  ocour  where  nominaticms  are  effected  by  bare  pin- 
ralitie««  and  where  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
votes  may  decide  one  way  or  the  other ;  that  a  corporation 
may  |^>sse$d  the  decisive  votes,  since  it  has  the  money, 
the  **l>aokinfir/'  and  may  control  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployes whom  it  can  secretly,  quickly,  and  thoroughly 
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organize  in  favor  of  some  candidate  through  the  threat 
of  being  ''put  out  of  a  job/'  Admitting  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  dictation;  numerous  limitations  to  such  a  cor- 
rupt exercise  of  power  are  at  once  apparent  There 
must  be  an  unscrupulous  corporation  willing  to  make 
the  attempt  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  em- 
ployes so  scattered  in  the  various  election  precincts  in 
which  they  are  registered  and  in  which  alone  they  can 
vote^  to  make  their  ballots  decisive  for  the  particular 
office  for  which  dictation  is  attempted.  There  must  be 
the  right  kind  of  a  candidate^  and  a  sufficiently  small  plu- 
rality. A  closed  primary  system  of  voting  requiring  a 
declaration  of  party  affiliation^  must  be  in  operation  so 
as  to  enable  the  corporation  to  hold  its  employes  respon- 
sible for  their  vote.  Under  an  open  direct  primary  sys- 
tem where  secret  balloting  is  allowed,  dictation  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
how  the  voter  ballots.  With  greater  ease  can  a  nomina- 
tion be  dictated  under  the  caucus  and  convention  sys- 
tem, where  upon  preconcerted  plan  the  employes  can 
^'pack"  a  caucus,  control  its  action,  and  elect  delegates 
to  suit  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  though  a 
corporation  should  desire  to  dictate  a  nomination,  it 
could  not  do  so  at  all  under  an  open  primary  system,  and 
could  do  so  only  in  rare  instances  under  a  closed  primary 
system. 

But  even  the  desire  to  dictate  a  nomination  would  gen- 
erally be  absent  It  was  probably  made  plain  in  the 
opening  discussion  of  this  chapter  that  corporations  do 
not  aim  at  'kittle  game''  in  politics.  Their  object,  where 
they  enter  politics  at  all,  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
to  resist  public  regulation,  or  to  secure  the  enactment 
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of  special  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  their  private 
interests.  This  cannot  he  accomplished  through  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  single  nomination  here  and  there.  It  requires 
the  control  of  an  entire  legislature,  which,  it  Beems, 
would  be  utterly  impossible  through  the  dictation  of 
plurality  nominations  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. Any  objection  to  direct  primaries  upon  the 
ground  that  they  increase  the  power  of  corporations  in 
dictating  nominations  appears  preposterous  in  the  lig^t 
of  reason,  and  is  undeserving  of  serious  reflection.  In 
no  way,  does  it  seem,  can  this  argument  be  considered 
of  determining  importance  in  deciding  the  practicability 
of  nominations  by  direct  vote. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  direct  vote  system  does  not 
deprive  the  "machine"  of  its  power,  but  enables  it  to 
concentrate  its  vote  upon  one  candidate,  and  to  nominato 
him — probably  by  a  bare  plurality  vote,  while  the  op- 
position to  ^^machine-rule"  is  divided  among  a  number 
of  candidates.  Possibly  there  might  be  cases  whexe 
this  could  happen,  but  in  order  to  succeed,  the  ^'maohine^ 
would  liave  to  deceive  a  great  mass  of  voters  by  secret^ 
underlianded  means,  because  the  divulgence  of  the  plot 
would  put  the  voters  on  their  guard,  and  would  defeat 
the  attempt.  Proper  secrecy  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain because  of  the  large  number  of  persons  involved 
wh<?  are  neither  the  moving  "machine"  spirits,  nor  their 
cringing  "heelers,"  but  auxiliary  voting  material  which 
must  necessarily  be  brought  in  if  the  attempt  is  to  be  at 
all  successful  It  requires  more  than  a  narrow  active 
clique,  such  as  could  easily  control  a  caucus,  or  a  oonven* 
tion,  to  control  a  primary  election,  because  at  the  direct 
primary,  organization^  which  to-day  wins,  would  coont 
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for  little.  It  is  numbcrSi  actital  votes,  which  alone  could 
will  Uio  day  in  tlie  face  of  opi)08ition  which  has  an  equal 
chance.  If  the  ^'machine^'  attempts  an  open  fight^  it 
ex|)06es  itdclf  to  counter  comhinations,  and  almost  cer- 
tain defeat,  as  was  demonstrated  in  Scranton,  Pcnn.,  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Ix>uisville, 
Kentucky,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  elsewhere. 
The  direct  nomination  reoords  show  that  '^machine''  can- 
didates have  almost  invariably  been  turned  down  at  tlie 
polk  when  an  open  fight  was  mad&^  To  deceive  the 
public  is  difficult.  '^You  may  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time.'' 

"Machine"  politics  is  aided  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
the  lower  classes,  from  which  the  politician  draws  his 
main  strength,  have  fewer  pn*fcn*nce8  among  candidates, 
antl  an*  tiioro  united  in  feeling  than  the  higher  classes, 
out  of  whose  ranks  tlie  candidates  come^  and  who  aro 
more  apt  to  scatter  their  vote  among  a  number  of  men, 
for  personal  reasons,  sentiment,  financial  interests,  po- 
litical rooiprooity,  etc.,  etc  As  already  indicated,  it 
Would,  however,  be  difficult  for  the  politician  to  secure 
tlio  necessary  oooperation  of  these  lower  classes  without 
disclosing  the  scheme.  Concealed  corruption  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  Secrecy  will  out  where  there  are 
many  tongues  to  bind.  It  also  requires  much  money  to 
buy  many  votes.  It  is  tnie  some  men  may  be  bought  for  a 
'*drink,"  but  these  are  dangerous  even  to  the  '^machine,'' 
for  tlioir  tongues  are  loose,  and  they  are  weak  and  faith- 
less. Disclosed  corruption  wouhl  unite  the  general  pub- 
lic as  against  any  other  oi>mmon  enemy,  and  would 
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result  in  defeat  Where  the  open  primary  system  is  in 
Yogue  and  a  secret  vote  is  allowed,  the  '^machine"  is 
further  disconcerted  because  of  the  impossibility  of  tell- 
ing how  the  voters  who  have  supposedly  been  won  over 
really  vote.  There  is  no  chance  to  fix  responsibility,  or 
to  hold  the  voter  to  the  execution  of  his  false  pledge. 
Every  opportunity  is  presented  at  the  polls  for  the  eva- 
sion of  the  wrongful  dictates  of  politioianS|  and  for  the 
casting  of  a  ballot  as  conscience  wills  it. 

Since  votes  alone  count  under  the  direct  primary,  and 
since  every  vote  counts  as  cast,  every  voter  stands  upon 
a  basis  of  equality  with  every  other.  The  '^heeler's" 
ballot  counts  no  more  for  evil  than  does  his  opponent's 
for  good.  Under  the  convention  system  this  is  not  true. 
Through  the  power  of  money  and  trickery,  brought  to 
bear  upon  irresponsible  delegates,  the  '^machine''  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  unorganized  but  faithful  oppo- 
sition. The  delegate  whose  duty  ends  with  the  dose 
of  the  convention,  and  who  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  his  action,  is  an  entirely  irresponsible  party.  He 
is  practically  free  to  follow  the  selfish  ambitions  of  his 
own  personal  prejudices  and  preferences,  and  to  yield  to 
the  alluring  temptations  which  'Machine"  politidana 
hold  out  to  him.  It  is  incomparably  less  difficult  to  win 
over  one  fickle  delegate  in  a  convention  than  it  is  to 
bribe  the  many  staunch  and  true  constituents  who  are 
represented  by  this  delegate.  The  voter  is  absolutely 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  casts  his  vote,  and 
he  knows  it  His  conscience  restrains  him.  The  dele- 
gate, on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  action.  He  has  passed  beyond  the 
power  of  his  constituents.    Even  a  suspicion  of  bn^en 
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faith  may  be  warded  off  through  the  possible  conoeal- 
ment  of  his  corruption,  and  hollow  dissimulation.  He 
feels  more  or  less  free  to  accept  the  advances  of  the  "ma- 
chine" men.  Moreover,  under  the  convention  plan,  "ma- 
chine" influence  is  concentrated  upon  a  comparatively 
small  and  narrow  body  of  men.  It  remains  closeted  and 
largely  hidden  from  the  public  in  convention  lobbies, 
hotel  corridors,  and  back  rooms.  Under  a  system  of 
direct  nomination  such  influence  must  be  directed  upon, 
and  scattered  among,  a  numberless  body  of  voters.  The 
politician  must  come  out  from  his  sumptuous  head- 
quarters and  tempting  lobby  halls.  He  must  intrude 
into  the  very  homes  of  the  people  and  into  the  very  heart 
of  patriotic  American  life.  Can  he  retain  his  power, 
and  effectively  carry  out  his  schemes  under  such  altered 
conditions  t  Truly,  unless  the  voter  has  lost  faith  in  his 
own  virtue,  and  knows  not  the  wrong  from  the  right,  he 
will  welcome  the  change  gladly,  and  v^ill  demand  an  op- 
portunity for  a  direct  exercise  of  his  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  office  in  order  to  prove  his  wisdom 
as  a  citizen  and  his  honor  as  a  man. 

In  every  respect,  the  "machine"  is  seriously  handi- 
capped under  direct  primaries.  It  may  deceive  for  a 
time  and  may  temporarily  dominate,  but  it  cannot  main- 
tain itself  long.  It  cannot  control  vdthout  the  voter's 
permission.  It  is  subservient  to  the  people.  It  is  a  ser- 
vant instead  of  a  master.  The  very  fact  that  political 
combinations  have  everywhere  been  desperately  oppos- 
ing the  advent  of  direct  primaries,  is  in  itself  strong  evi- 
dence of  their  effectiveness  in  destroying  one-man-power 
in  politics. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  CITY  VOTER  UNDER  DIRBCT 

PRIMARIES. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been,  carried  oil  07eir  the 
position  of  the  country  and  of  the  city  voter  under  a  di- 
rect primary  law.  The  adverse  contention  is  that  the  in- 
stitution of  direct  primaries  results  in  the  domination  of 
the  country  vote  by  the  city  vote^  and  the  nomination 
and  election  of  men  representing  cities  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  rural  districts,  thereby  depriving  the  oountry 
vote  of  its  just  voice  in  government  This  is,  however, 
largely  an  assumptive  argument  It  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  interest  in  government  is  proportion- 
ately weaker  in  the  country  than  in  the  oi^;  that  there 
exists  an  extreme  degree  of  hostility  between  the  oily 
and  the  country  population  which  leads  to  a  mutaal  re- 
pudiation of  candidates  in  which  the  oi^  has  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  better  organization,  greater  votiiig 
strength;  more  convenient  voting,  and  a  greater  oapaoity 
for  effecting  combinations  with  neighboring  citiea.  Tliiia 
is  strong  theory,  but  weak  practice.  Experience  haa  thoa 
far  given  litUe  support  to  the  argument. 
J  The  farmer  has  according  to  past  records  oertainlj 
proven  that  his  interest  in  politics  is  commensurate  with 
or  exceeds  that  of  the  city  voter.  The  deplorable  m- 
crease  in  the  city  stay-at-home  vote  has  already  been 
dwelt  upon.  In  the  country  no  such  general  f all-ofF  has 
taken  place,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  '^achine^  inflik- 
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ences  have  reached  out  from  the  eitieS;  and  in  many 
instances  have  completely  stifled  the  voice  of  the  farmer 
in  the  caucus  and  convention.  But  the  man  of  the  plow 
did  come  to  the  polls  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  dele- 
gates of  his  choice  were  repeatedly  defeated  at  the  con- 
ventions by  city  politicians ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  often  thwarted  even  in  the  selection  of  local  candi- 
dates ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  year  he  was  called 
to  a  caucus  many  times  to  vote  for  delegates  to  different 
sorts  of  conventions;  although  he  may  have  felt  the  f ruit- 
lessness  of  his  efforts  beforehand. 

Under  our  present  system  the  country  often  fares  ilL 
It  is  where  town  politicians  control  the  conventions  that 
the  rural  vote  is  dominated  by  the  city  "machina"  It 
is  much  easier  to  get  city  del^ates  '4n  line"  than  those 
from  the  country.  Organization  and  preconcerted  plans 
count,  so  that  when  the  delegates  from  town  enter  the 
convention  hall,  they  are  frequently  able  without  much 
difficulty  to  disconcert  and  defeat  a  larger  number  of 
more  or  less  unorganized  delegates  from  the  country. 
An  investigation  was  made  during  the  last  year  in  Hen- 
nepin county,  Minnesota,  which  revealed  the  surprising 
fact  that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis has  without  exception  supplied  every  county 
officer.  During  that  period  the  country  vote  averaged 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  chances  for  office  were 
about  one  hundred,  so  that  the  country  districts  were 
campaigned  out  of  some  fif  te^i  offices  at  every  election.* 
In  1860  there  were  fifty-six  farmers  in  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  contin- 

*  AddreM  of  J.  ▲.  Frear  before  WieooDsIn  Committee  on  Prirllei^  and  XleotioiiB. 
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ually  dwindling,  until  in  1901  there  were  but  thirty- 
one.  Between  fifty-three  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  State  is  rural,  hence  the  country  ought  to 
be  represented  by  over  twice  that  number.  An  allowance 
must,  however,  be  made,  because  the  city  population  has 
been  continually  on  the  increase,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  some  legislators  who  really  represent  rural 
communities  are  not  enrolled  so  as  to  indicate  this.  It 
seems  true,  nevertheless,  that  under  our  present  system 
the  country  vote  is  frequently  denied  its  just  representa- 
tion through  political  chicane  and  corruption^  While 
this  fact  has  caused  some  lagging  in  interest  among 
country  voters,  its  effect  has  not  been  as  demoralizing  as 
in  the  city,  and  speaks  eloquently  of  the  farmer's  in- 
terest and  persistence  in  politics. 

As  far  as  convenience  in  voting  is  concerned  the  city 
voter  has  the  advantage.  He  has  only  a  few  steps  along 
a  sidewalk  to  reach  the  polls,  while  the  farmer  most  in 
some  cases  drive  several  miles  over  muddy  roada,  prob- 
ably in  rain  and  storm,  before  he  can  perform  his  duty  of 
citizenship.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  similar 
and  even  worse  conditions  prevail  to-day  if  he  ia  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  caucuses  and  conventions — that  there  is 
a  trip  to  be  made  for  each  of  a  number  of  cauousee  every 
year ;  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  lose  several  hours 
while  attending  each  caucus  meeting;  while  imder  a 
direct  primary  system  the  farmer  may  come  when  it 
suits  him  best,  for  the  polls  are  open  all  day.  He  can 
vote,  and  return  to  his  home  knowing  that  when  his 
ballot  is  marked,  every  vote  will  count  one,  and  count 
just  where  he  placed  it  If,  under  the  present  system  of 
conventions,  the  farmer  is  so  much  alive  to  politics^  how 
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niTicli  more  so  mtiflt  he  naturally  be  tinder  a  system 
which  offers  so  many  direco  and  immediate  advantages  t 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  large  the  attendance  at 
the  direct  primary  polls  tends  to  be,  and  this  new  en- 
thusiasm is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  cities,  but  stirs 
the  country  as  well.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Hennepin 
county,  Minnesota,  where  the  vote  had  been  lagging  some 
under  the  convention  system,  the  increase  in  the  attend* 
apee  at  the  polls  ranged  from  fifteen  per  cent  to  thirty 
per  cent,  when  the  direct  vote  system  was  given  its  first 
trial  there,  and  in  some  cases  practically  the  entire  vote 
was  cast. 

The  idea  of  combinations  within  or  among  cities  to  » 
defeat  country  candidates  deserves  to  be  scouted.  It  pre-^ 
supposes  a  degree  of  hostility  between  these  two  interests 
of  which  present  politics,  where  normally  conducted, 
affords  no  good  evidence.  It  pictures  the  city  as  pitted 
against  the  country,  thirsting  with  a  desire  to  dominate 
and  subject.  It  is  only  where  the  politician  represents 
the  "city''  that  such  is  the  case.  When  the  opportunities 
to  nominate  are  equal,  as  they  would  be  under  direct 
vote  at  a  primary  election,  then  the  votes  alone  can  win ; 
then  the  city  will  join  with  the  country  vote,  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  good  government.  Qood  feeling  between 
the  people  from  town  and  the  people  from  the  country 
would,  it  seems,  even  be  strengthened  in  the  new  enthu- 
aiasm  for  better  administration. 

In  Minnesota  the  fear  of  rural  domination  by  the 

cities  was  proven  "groundless  and  largely  imaginary," 

and  there  was  no  evidence  of  antagonism.    There  was 

a  large  turn-out  of  voters,  *'and  those  who  took  part  aa- 

serted  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  liv^  they  felt  that 
90 
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they  had  actually  taken  part  in  the  nomination  of  oounfj 
officers^  and  with  the  same  weight  per  voting  strength 
as  did  the  city.  It  so  happened  that  the  candidate  for 
the  legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket  from  the  ooan- 
try  was  defeated  for  nomination^  but  strange  to  say,  if 
the  votes  of  the  city  alone  had  been  cast  against  him,  he 
would  have  been  nominated  over  his  opponent  from  the 
city.  The  hostile  country  vote  Tailed'  him.  This  man 
afterward  tried  to  have  the  legislature  redistriot  the 
county  so  as  to  have  the  country  a  l^islative  district  in 
itself,  but  it  failed  because  the  people  in  the  oountij 
protested  against  it,  and  wanted  the  district  left  aa  H  WOB 
before  the  primary.  Judging  from  the  experienoe  taught 
by  our  first  trial  of  the  law  it  benefits  the  oonntij  dis- 
tricts more  than  the  city,  and  it  is  the  country  people 
who  like  it  best,  the  result  being  that  a  country  member 
has  put  a  bill  into  the  legislature  making  the  low  apply 
to  the  whole  State."  ^ 

While  the  Minnesota  evidence  is  not  conclusive^  hot 
only  confirmatory,  it  speaks  well,  for  it  is  entirely  favor* 
able.  The  writer  has  not  discovered  a  single  iw^^w^ft 
where  this  objection  was  sustained  by  practical  ezpeit 
ence  with  direct  primaries  in  any  State  which  used  a 
fairly  legalized  system.  There  may  be  such  '^■**^itW| 
but  they  have  not  yet  shown  themselves.  It  is  the  poli- 
tician, above  all  others,  who  has  raised  the  cry  in  behalf 
of  the  farmer.  With  deceptive  mien  he  poeea  aa  hia 
guardian,  and  points  with  much  feeling  to  a  noDreadating 
danger.  While  he  ought  to  be  given  credit  for  aoma 
sincerity,  it  does  appear  as  though  under  the  mask  of 

1  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Feb.  11,  1901.    Also  oorrespoiMtalOt  tem 
llinne80t«  rdformers.    The  law,  as  we  know,  was  paased. 
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flolicitude  for  rural  interests^  he  hopes  to  arouse  preju- 
dice and  opposition  among  the  country  vote  in  order  to 
defeat  the  direct  primary  bills^  and  thereby  maintain 
himself  in  power.  Why  is  not  this  same  solicitude  shown 
'  at  present  when  the  conventions  meet  ?  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  himself ^  and 
since  he  fails  to  complain  where  direct  primaries  are 
usedy  the  words  of  others  in  his  behalf  sound  hollow  and 
suspicious  of  insincerity^  and  cannot  be  given  serious 
thou^t  and  credit. 

•  In  this  connection  the  "representative  vote  system 
of  direct  nomination"  as  successfully  employed  in  J  ack- 
son  county^  Kansas,  for  about  a  score  of  years,  may  be 
suggested,  as  being  preeminently  fair  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts. A  description  of  this  plan  is  found  elsewhere.^ 
Each  precinct  is  given  a  certain  number  of  nominating 
yotes  as  determined  by  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last 
preceding  election.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  bad  weather, 
or  some  other  adverse  circumstance,  results  in  a  light 
vote  in  country  precincts,  they  would  nevertheless  have 
the  same  voice  in  nominations  as  they  had  in  the  preced- 
ing election.  A  trial  of  the  Kansas  system  might  yield 
highly  satisfactory  results,  and  its  workings  are  recom- 
mended for  serious  consideration. 
\-  The  division  of  the  counties  into  nominating  districts, 
each  having  one  instead  of  several  nominating  votes,  has 
also  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
proper  equilibrium  of  country  and  city  interests;  but 
this  scheme  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  far  in- 
ferior to  the  one  in  operation  in  Kansas.  In  the  latter, 
the  final  result  is  cumulative  in  character.    No  vote  is 
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lost  in  any  precinct,  but  each  goes  toward  making  up  tKe 
final  count.  In  the  former  plan,  a  suocessful  minorily 
might  in  each  nominating  district  completely  obliterate 
the  effect  of  a  majority  of  all  voters,  composed  of  the 
defeated  minorities.  Proper  apportionment  would  alao 
be  more  difficult,  and  tie  results  more  common.  ''Mar 
chine"  manipulators  might  achieve  easy  snocees  in  any 
district  by  concentrating  their  vote,  for  there  would  be 
great  power  in  local  strength.  The  best  all-round  man 
might  easily  be  defeated  by  failing  of  a  nomination  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  districts,  even  though  his  total 
vote  in  all  the  districts  might  exceed  that  of  any  other 
candidate. 

It  is  also  urged  against  direct  primariea  that  qnee* 
tions  of  nationality  and  geography  cannot  be  given 
proper  consideration  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  If 
we  concede  that  merit,  rather  than  artifice  must  win, 
then  this  is  largely  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  direct  vote 
system.  If  a  party  deserves  to  win  only  on  the  strength 
of  its  principles,  its  policies,  and  its  candidates^  and  not 
by  shrewd  appeals  to  national,  race,  or  local  prejudioes 
and  preferences,  which  are  apt  to  relegate  matteiB  of 
merit  to  tlie  rear,  then  let  the  direct  primary  oome.  If 
these  questions  are  considered  only  on  the  ground  of  esB- 
pediency,  of  political  exigency,  and  not  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  a  county  or  Conunonwealthy 
tlien  it  is  better  that  they  be  not  considered  at  alL 

That  there  might  be  a  bunching  of  candidates  in 
populous  regions  is  but  natural.  In  some  political  diyi- 
sions  the  city  population  is  in  the  ascendency  by  Tirfeoe 
of  numbers,  and  hence  deserves  a  preponderance  in  oui- 
didatcs.    This  is  but  normal  and  fair.    It  must  be  OOlir 
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ceded,  however,  out  of  fairness  to  the  argument,  that 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  distribute 
candidates  according  to  localities  and  race,  for  pure  mat- 
ters of  administration.  Under  direct  primaries  this 
would  be  largely  impossible,  but  since,  in  any  event,  it 
is  the  best  all-around  man,  the  one  most  generally  de- 
sired, who  alone  can  win  under  direct  primaries,  these 
considerations  would  possess  only  a  minor  importance, 
and  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  presenting  any  serious 
objection  to  the  inauguration  of  a  direct  vote  system  of 
nomination* 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  UNDER  DIRECT  PRDCARDBS. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  direct  primary  will  eetabliah 
the  pro68  in  power.  This  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  since  an  advertisement  of  candidates  and  of 
policies  is  necessary  to  success  under  the  system,  the 
newspaper  as  the  best  advertising  medium  will  occupy 
a  position  of  undue  advantage.  It  is  claimed  that  since 
it  operates  upon  strictly  business  principles,  and  is  fully 
aware  of  its  high  function  as  a  channel  through  which 
information  regarding  the  different  candidates  can  best 
reach  the  public,  it  takes  the  selfish  and  unpatriotio 
stand  of  diarging  for  its  monopolistic  advertisings  and 
of  adjusting  its  praises  of  men  to  the  sixe  of  'Srhat  there 
IB  in  It." 

Experience  in  some  cases  goes  to  show  that  the  mo* 
mont  a  local  campaign  is  fairly  commenced,  the  columns 
Vof  tlie  local  press  close  as  tightly  as  a  clam-ehell,  and  no 
information  whatever  can  be  obtained  from  that  •onroe 
by  the  public  as  to  any  of  its  candidates.^  This  ''doeed 
season"  is  inaugurated  in  order  to  coerce  candidates  into 
paid  advertising  if  thoy  wish  the  public  to  know  any- 
thing of  their  claims  or  fitness  for  public  offioe.  Candi- 
dates are  thus  induced,  and  in  self-defense  forced,  to 
prepare  and  have  inM>rted  in  local  papers,  paid  advw> 
iiaements  attaining  florid  eulogies  and  ffmninendationa 
of  thomsclvoi. 
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In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  newspapers  will  come 
forward  and  "recommend'^  each  of  a  half-dozen  men, 
as  being  the  fittest  man  for  the  oflSce.  They  may  "dis- 
cover''  a  dozen  of  men  as  the  'logical  candidates"  for  a 
single  position,  all  because  each  has  paid  for  the  "space" 
on  the  terms  of  "special"  advertising  matter.  Men's 
merits  may  in  this  way  be  spooned  out  to  the  public  on 
the  basis  of  a  well-fixed  scale  of  rates,  and  he  who  tips 
the  beam  highest  with  his  gold  will  shine  brightest  in 
the  columns  of  the  paper.  Such  advertising  would  of 
course  be  valueless  in  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the 
specific  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  and  at  best 
would  but  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  voter.  But  does 
it  seem  as  though  newspapers  would  generally  take  such 
a  position  ?  Is  the  morality  of  the  press  so  low  t  Con- 
sider the  probabilities. 

That  there  will  be  some  such  cases  is  probably  true. 
We  have  them  at  present,  and  very  likely  will  continue  to 
be  burdened  by  them.  We  can  all  point  to  instances 
where  political  combinations  select  candidates,  monopo- 
lize the  press,  and  advertise  their  "available  political 
material."  This  is  especially  true  in  the  cities  where 
the  power  of  the  press  is  greatest,  and  since  direct  pri- 
maries must  inevitably  reduce  the  "machine,"  those  who 

.oppose  the  assumption  of  additional  power  by  the  press 
in  essence  declare,  that  "bosses"  and  professional  poli- 
ticians are  more  to  be  trusted  with  the  welfare  of  the 

ft 

people  than  our  newspaper  editors.  This  is  not  sound 
in  face  of  the  average  standard  of  our  press,  and  the 
equity  and  soundness  of  modem  journalism.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  newspaper  can  only  perma- 
nently influence  the  public  while  its  influence  is  good* 
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When  it  chooses  a  by-way,  it  will  soon  be  diaoovezed. 
Deceptive  journalism  cannot  long  deceive  to-day. 
Should  a  newspaper  once  establish  the  tmsavorj  reputa- 
tion of  indiscriminate  or  commercial  advertising  of  can- 
didatures, or  of  unscrupulous  and  unreasonable  attacks 
upon  the  party  in  power,  the  best  way  to  send  a  good 
man  to  an  unearned  political  grave,  would  be  by  getting 
that  pajKjr  to  favor  his  nomination. 

The  argument  against  the  press  ean  therefore  not  be 
seriously  considered,  and  while  apparently  well  sup- 
ported by  experience  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  was  found 
J  groimdlcss  through  a  wider  and  more  valuable  trial  in 
Minnesota.  Moreover,  the  very  incompleteness  of  the 
Cleveland  direct  vote  system,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Minnesota  with  its  excellent  statutory  setdng,  itself 
refutes  the  strength  of  adverse  oxperienca 

Even  a  better  illustration  of  the  inability  of  unscmp- 
ulous  politicians  successfully  to  gain  their  ends  by  cor- 
^ruption  of  the  press  is  afforded  in  Wisconsin,  ^dief% 
during  the  last  year,  an  organization  patterned  strik- 
N.ingly  aitor  the  New  York  Tammany,  has,  by  a  variety  of 
wrongful  methods  obtained  control  of  both  editorial  and 
news  columns  of  a  very  large  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  State,  to  proseoate 
their  fight  against  the  enactment  of  a  primary  eleetiom 
law  and  the  institution  of  a  more  just  system  of  tazft- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done,  with  thorough  organization  to 
support  it,  both  money  and  labor  appear  to  have  been 
wasted.  The  public  seems  roadily  to  have  disooverad 
l)oth  the  purpose  and  influences  which  led  to  the  change 
of  newspajKT  policy,  promptly  resented  the  attempt  to 
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pervert  public  sentiment,  and  made  the  whole  scheme 
ineffective.  Within  a  brief  period  after  newspapers 
commenced  taking  their  inspiration  from  the  organiza- 
tion which  had  subsidized  them,  they  began  to  be  dis- 
credited by  their  readers,  even  before  the  opposition  had 
made  complete  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  such 
newspapers  were  controlled. 

If  our  modem  journals  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
mingle  in  partisan  disputes  and  aid  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  party  campaigns,  the  case  would  go  strongly 
against  them.  Theirs  is  a  broader  public  service.  Even 
though  they  are  in  business  for  "what  there  is  in  it,'* 
they  can  realize  their  aim  only  by  following  a  rational 
and  honest  coursa  While  they  may  make  mistakes,  and 
%t  times  may  fail  in  proper  business  methods,  if  the  de- 
sired goal  is  to  be  reached,  they  must  in  the  long  run 
hold  to  the  road  of  propriety,  honesty,  and  justness. 
However  great  the  inducements  of  the  moment  may  be, 
their  existence  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  the  day,  the 
week,  or  the  year.  Their  reputation  grows  slowly.  Their 
hold  over  the  public  mind  tightens  with  years  only.  No 
prominent  paper  under  sane  management  would  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  of  compromising  a  future 
and  a  hard-earned  reputation  in  return  for  an  iumiedi- 
ate  paltry  sum  of  money. 

We  may  well  be  calm  in  the  faith  that  honesty  virile 
manhood  will  in  general  continue  to  abide  in  the  ranks 
of  the  press ;  that  if  a  paper  be  partisan,  it  will,  as  a  rule^ 
be  fair  and  open ;  that  every  influential,  unpartisan  sheet 
will  continue  to  perform  the  high  service  of  an  unpreju- 
diced, disinterested  disseminator  of  information  in  be- 
half of  a  trusting  public,  as  becomes  a  patriotic  organ 
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of  a  free-bom  people;  and  that  dcTiatioiis  from  such 
rules  will  be  resented  bj  the  readers  of  newspapera  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  arguments  thus  far  reviewed  in 
the  preceding  six  chapters  it  is  probably  safe  to  aay  that 
under  a  direct  vote  system,  candidates  will  tend  to  be 
more  representative  of  the  people  than  under  the  oon- 
vention  system.  ^  There  may  be  more  extreme  minority 
nominations;  corporations  may  dictate  at  the  polla;  the 
'^machine"  may  place  its  man ;  the  city  may  dominate 
the  country;  there  may  be  a  geographical  oonoentration 
of  candidates;  the  press  may  abuse  its  powerSi — these 
are  the  possibilities.  Their  probabilities  have  been 
weighed  in  the  light  of  past  experience^  and  it  oocma  u 
though  the  weight  of  evidence  is  distinctly  in  favor  ol 
direct  primaries.^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CANDIDATES  UNDER  DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

The  queetion  which  next  presents  itself  is:  Will  the 
public  service  be  more  or  less  open  to  all  citizens  who 
are  otherwise  qualified,  or  does  the  direct  primary  dia- 
criminate  in  favor  of  or  against  certain  classes  of  indi- 
viduals ?  Has  the  rich  man  an  advantage  over  the  poor 
man;  the  man  of  leisure  over  the  busy  man;  the  self- 
seeking,  obtrusive  man  over  him  of  a  retiring,  modest 
disposition  ?  We  cannot  l^slate  away  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  any  more  than  we  can  l^slate  away  the  dif- 
ferences of  men.  The  vantage  ground  of  him  whom 
fortune  has  favored  is  quite  a  natural  one^  and  will  re- 
main in  spite  of  law  and  politics.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  give  the  poor  man  an  equal  opportunity  with  his 
wealthy  brother.  That  the  former  is  not  able  to  make 
as  lifuch  of  his  opportunity  as  the  latter  under  any  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  is  obvious.  It  ought  not  to  discredit 
direct  primaries  to  say  that  the  rich  man  might  have  y 
better  chances  of  nomination  than  the  poor  man.  This 
is  the  case  under  caucuses  and  conventions  and  will 
probably  in  some  measure  continue  to  be  so  forever.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  discredit  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  poor  man  is  handicapped  not  only 
through  a  lack  of  the  natural  power  of  wealth  in  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  public  service  under  direct  primaries, 
but  also  by  some  particular  provisions  which  discrimi- 
nate against  him.    Discriminations  of  this  character  are 
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found  in  primary  systems  which  require  the  payment  of 
a  foCy  graduated  or  fixed;  or  which  make  candidates 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  primary  through  asseBsments 
which  range  all  the  way  from  five  or  ten  dollars,  gener- 
ally under  direct  primary  laws,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  e\'en  five  hundred  dollars,  under  imperfect 
laws  or  party-regulated  systems.  Such  discriminations 
are  unjust  especially  in  the  latter  case,  while  in  tho 
former  they  are  justifiable  only  if  the  good  results  out* 
weigh  the  bad.* 

But  even  when  laws  require  petitions  instead  of  cask 
payments,  in  order  to  got  the  names  of  candidates  voted 
upon,  objection  is  made  on  the  ground  that  the  rich  maa 
is  favored.  Ilere  we,  however,  approach  that  class  of  ad* 
vantages  which  are  naturally  attendant  on  him  who  haa 
means,  but  which  the  requirement  of  a  petition  seems  to 
reduce  to  a  mininum.  No  man,  if  he  has  friends,  can 
be  called  too  poor  to  make  the  most  of  a  petitioiL  No 
man  who  has  no  friends  ought  to  think  of  making  oaa 
of  one.  Yet  the  moneyed  man  can,  it  is  tme,  by  nol 
being  obligccl  to  economize  in  his  means  of  travel,  gel 
around  faster.  Ho  can  meet  more  poopla  He  can  do 
more  in  a  given  time  than  can  his  plainer  brother  of  slim 
finances.  He  can  advertise  in  more  newspapers.  Ho 
can  publiith  bigger  cuts  of  himself  and  of  his  attain* 
ments.  lie  can  circulate  more  catchy  declarations  of 
his  love  for  the  common  people.  lie  can  ''tip  the  glass^ 
with  larger  numliers  of  the  easily  won  lower  claasea  Ha 
can  donate  plump  pums  for  e<luoational,  charitable^  or 
religious  puq)(>»es,  or  rather  for  pr>litical  purposesL  Ha 
can   do  one  hundred  and  one  different  things,  if  lia 
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chooeefl,  which  will  all  aid  him  to  some  extent  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  over  the  poorer  man,  who  cannot  do 
these  things.  But  what  of  it  ?  There  is  no  remedy  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  Does  it  not  exist  in  a  most  un-  [/ 
mistakable  manner  at  the  present  time  under  the  cau- 
cus system?  Has  not  the  wealthy  man  the  same  ad- 
vantages which  he  may  have  under  direct  primaries,  and 
many  more  besides  ?  Does  not  the  mere  possession  of 
wealth  give  a  person  who  cares  to  enter  politics  a  posi- 
tive "stand  in"  with  professional  politicians,  and  open 
the  door  to  oflSce  without  effort  and  without  appeal  to  the 
people  ?  Who  are  the  main  springs  of  the  "machines  ?" 
Who  can  best  pay  the  political  assessments,  the  rich  or 
the  poor  man  ?  Who  buys  the  delegates  and  secures  the 
nomination  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  statis- 
tics could  show  it  faithfully,  what  percentage  of  the  men 
:who  are  in  office  tcxiay  are  rich. 

Under  the  direct  primary  the  poor  man  has  a  distinct 
advantage  in  that  his  freedom  from  financial  connections  y 
removes  any  possible  suspicion  of  his  having  money  in 
politics,  and  recommends  him  to  the  "plain  i)eople."  He 
is  more  of  their  kind.  There  exists  a  greater  community 
of  interest,  a  mutual  bond  of  sympathy,  and  if  he  has 
capacity  his  chances  with  this  class  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly good.  The  rich  man  must  work  himaelf  into  the 
confidence  of  a  lower  class,  and  this  may  be  difficult 
Money  is  likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
poorer  classes.  Its  use  is  distrusted.  Positive  worth  and 
strength  of  character  are  necessary  to  reconamend  the 
moneyed  candidate  to  the  conservative  plain  man.  If 
the  rich  man  has  greater  merit,  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  win,  and  the  office  will  be  his  Intimate  "8j;)oils." 
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If  he  has  not  merit,  then  the  poor  man's  poTerty  and 
merit  will  generally  be  worth  more  in  the  esUmAtion  of 
the  people  than  the  rich  man's  money,  and  the  po(Nr  man 
will  win. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  many  opponents  of  direct  pri- 
maries are  inclined  to  support  the  rich  man  theory,  by 
claiming  that  the  popular  vote  plan,  as  practically  ad* 
ministered  there,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
vantageous use  of  money.  This  adverse  criticism  looef 
much  of  its  force  when  we  recall  that  the  Cleveland  aya- 
tem  is  very  limited  in  scope;  is  largely  extra-legal; 
I  operates  in  the  midst  of  unusually  turbulent  factional 
politics;  admits  of  frauduent  voting  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  registration  or  enrollment  system ;  and  con- 
tains numerous  other  imperfections  which,  if  remedied^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  reverse  the  un- 
favorable experiences  which  are  claimed  to  have  been 
encountered  there. 

In  Minnesota,  after  the  first  trial  in  Hennepin 
county,  no  objection  was  raised  on  the  score  of  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  poor  man,  except  as  far  as 
the  required  ten  dollar  fee  was  concerned*  In  other 
States  the  numerous  complications  and  imperfectiona  of 
the  systems  in  operation  more  or  leas  dond  any  poariMa 
conclusions,  but  nothing  was  discovered  which  could  be 
construed  as  seriously  arguing  that  the  man  of  little 
means  is  not  better  taken  care  of  under  a  direct  vote 
scheme  of  nomination  than  under  our  present  oonvenry' 
tion  system. 

How  is  it  with  the  nun  of  leisure,  and  the  busy  man  t 
The  circulation  of  a  petition  requires  much  time.  The 
buaineas  man  cannot  afford  to  spend  his  hours  in  fooh 
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an  undertaking.  The  remuneration  of  an  office,  grant- 
ing that  success  would  be  his,  may  be  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  the  income  of  his  business.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  would  be  more  convenient  to  him,  but  it 
has  already  been  seen  that  this  involves  a  questionable 
policy.  To  the  man  of  leisure  a  petition  would  be  no 
great  obstacle.  Its  circulation  might  be  a  pastime. 
AVhen  the  hours  hang  heavy  it  might  be  a  diversion.  If 
he  has  political  ambitions,  and  feels  confident  of  his 
popularity,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  filing 
his  petition,  and  trying  for  an  offica 

But  how  is  it  at  present?  Is  not  much  time  con- 
fiumed  in  running  for  a  nomination  ?  It  is  necessary  to 
come  out  before  the  public ;  to  prosecute  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign ;  to  canvass  for  votes ;  to  advertise  both  directly 
and  indirectly  through  friends;  probably  to  "work  up 
a  stand  in"  with  the  politicians ;  to  attend  conventions ; 
and  to  court  the  favor  of  delegates.  All  this  takes  much 
time.  Does  not  Bryce  lament  the  fact  that  our  capable  yr 
men  of  affairs  are  kept  out  of  office,  and  out  of  conven- 
tions as  delegates,  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  get 
there  ?  This  is  not  only  an  unavoidable  circumstance  of 
t)ur  political  system,  but  of  life  itself.  It  takes  time  to 
do  things,  and  it  is  for  us  to  decide  to  what  particular 
thing  we  prefer  to  dedicate  our  time.  When  the  decis- 
ion lies  between  public  service  and  business,  on  terms  of 
remuneration,  it  readily  passes  to  the  latter.  It  is 
•choice  that  keeps  the  busy  man  out  of  office  now.  The 
sacrifice  is  worth  more  to  him  than  the  god,  so  he  does 
not  sacrifice. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  since  under  a  direct  pri- 
jnary  it  is  not  necessary  to  effect  compromises  with  poli- 
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ticians;  to  get  ^^pullcd"  into  office  by  politicians;  and  to 
spend  much  time  in  a  dishonorable  and  disreputabla 
manner  in  attempting  a  nomination,  there  will  be  a  new 
incentive  to  the  busy  man  of  integrity  to  try  for  an  of- 
fice.. If  he  thinks  he  possesses  the  popularity  necesBaiy 
to  success  an  honorable  road  is  clear  to  him. 

It  is  further  argued  that  a  direct  primary  law  will 
'^breed  pestiferous  demagogues,  and  retire  the  modesty 
unassuming  man ;  "  that  the  lover  of  notoriety  is  placed 
in  his  proper  elements  thereby ;  that  the  man  who  has 
time  to  scour  the  country,  who  loves  to  fling  his  name 
broadcast  in  the  streets,  and  to  see  it  flaring  red  through- 
out the  wide  universe,  is  the  one  who  wins  oat^  while  the 
capable,  intelligent,  busy  man  with  justifiable  natural 
pride,  and  with  praiseworthy  modesty  and  sensitiveness 
of  feeling,  is  not  heard  from,  and  remains  withdrawn 
from  the  public  eye.  In  other  words,  this  means  that  the 
real  merits  of  the  candidates  are  not  sufficiently  adver- 
tised to  enable  the  people  to  decide  intelligently,  or  that 
the  x>eople  have  not  the  ability  to  do  so.  The  latter  arguea 
democracy  a  failure ;  the  former,  the  direct  vote  system* 
The  one  remains  unproven,  the  other  unconfinned. 

That  the  public  might  be  deceived  by  false  advertifl»* 
mentd  of  candidates  is  possible.  Where  a  candidattt 
runs  for  an  office  embracing  a  wide  area,  only  a  oomparft- 
tively  few  of  the  voters  are  personally  acquainted  witk 
the  men  seeking  office,  and  can  render  independent  da- 
cisions.  All  others  must  rely  upon  reputation,  report^ 
hearsay  evidence,  newspaper  talk,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these 
may  furnish  an  uncertain  basis  for  an  intelligent  jnd^ 
mciit    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  tiiat 
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political  contoet  is  certain  to  disclose  the  weakness  of  a 
candidate.  If  he  has  any  faults  or  frailties  of  char- 
acter his  opponent  is  qnite  sure  to  discover  them  to  the 
public  Yet  incapable  or  corrupt  men  may  succeed  in 
stealing  a  march  upon  the  people  onoe,  but  their  career 
will  end  with  the  next  election.  The  people  are  too 
many  and  too  alert  to  be  fooled  very  often.  Nor  will 
there  be  many  chances  for  deceit  Men  who  have  proven 
their  worth  will  be  retained  or  chosen  to  more  respon- 
sible positions.  There  will  be  no  "machine"  to  consult; 
no  'Apolitical  interest"  to  be  considered ;  no  new  men  to 
be  placed  by  politicians  on  grounds  of  personal  expe- 
diency. Hence,  good  men  in  office  are  likely  to  be  re- 
elected to  office  if  they  maintain  a  clear  record  and  sat- 
isfy the  public.  A  direct  vote  system  makes  a  good 
record  of  a  man  worth  something  to  him.  "It  places  a 
premium  on  statesmen."  The  tendency,  therefore,  will 
probably  be  towards  longer  terms  of  service,  fewer  elec- 
tions of  new  and  untried  men,  and  rarer  opportunities  for 
political  mongers  and  scalawags  to  betray  a  trusting  pub- 
lic That  the  great  masses  of  common  people^  who  would 
determine  results  under  direct  primaries,  should  scruti- 
nize most  closely  the  merits  of  the  men  who  ask  for 
office,  is  but  natural,  for  it  is  they  who  are  most  vitally 
interested  in  good  government.  It  is  an  important  trust, 
which  they  confide  to  the  public  officer,  and  confidence 
and  faith  in  his  power  and  ability  very  naturally  pre- 
cede its  bestowal. 

The  direct  primary  has  shown  that  the  bad  officer 
who  hitherto  had  been  kept  in  the  public  service  only 
through  the  influence  of  politicians,  has  no  chance  of 
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nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  peopla  Everfrwhere 
direct  nominations  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  corrupt  office-holders.  In  Minnesota,  where  the  Be- 
publican  Association  had  control  of  the  nominaticMis  of 
Hennepin  county  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  direct 
primary,  all  its  candidates  were  defeated,  and  the  dub 
has  gone  out  of  existence.  Among  the  defeated  were  four 
notorious  aldermen,  all  of  whom  were  replaced  by  strong 
and  honest  men.  That  the  men  placed  in  nomination 
were  the  choice  of  the  masses  of  the  parly,  waa  shown 
by  the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  candidates  chosen,  not  a 
single  one  belonging  to  the  dominant  parly  was  defeated 
at  the  election.  Heretofore  this  had  not  always  been  the 
case.  The  men  selected  by  the  city  or  county  oonyeor 
tion  had  frequently  been  repudiated  at  the  polls.  Ulna- 
trations  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  direct  vote  systems  operated  in  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Tennessee^  and  else- 
where. 

That  direct  nominations  have  given  general  satiafai^ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  better  men  seems  further  pnyroQ 
by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  instance  waa  disooverad 
in  the  course  of  the  collection  of  the  material  for  tlua 
treatise,  where  the  system,  after  having  been  given  a 
reas(inably  fair  test,  was  abandoned.  The  groond  aeema 
to  have  been  held  where  once  it  was  won.  Since  we  do 
not  keep  the  bad  and  reject  the  good,  the  fact  that  dixeet 
primaries,  which  are  instituted  with  the  distinct  porpoae 
of  overcoming  the  evils  of  ^^machine''  politics,  have  not 
only  held  their,  own,  but  are  being  extended  to  wider 
areas,  argues  in  support  of  the  statement  which  mi^  be 
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mado  in  conclTision  of  the  preceding  discussion^  that 
where  candidates  are  nominated  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  they  tend  to  be  more  representative  of  the  people, 
and  more  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  public  ser- 
vants under  a  democratic  government,  than  when  they 
are  chosen  through  the  narrow  medium  of  a  perverted 
convention  q^stenu 


CHAPTER  VTIL 

lOTNICrPAL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  DIRECT  PRI- 
MARIES. 

Strange  to  say,  that,  while  the  avowed  purpoie  of 
direct  primariee  is  to  improve  our  govemmeot,  and  to 
purify  municipal  politics,  the  cry  ia  raised  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  increase  corruption  and  to  still  further 
inject  party  politics  into  our  cities.  This  contention 
can  in  no  wise  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
national  conference  held  at  New  York  in  1898,  for  the 
improvement  of  our  primaries,  all  the  great  city  govern- 
ment leagues  of  the  country,  and  many  of  our  most  able 
municipal  thinkers,  were  represented,  and  enthusiast- 
ically urged  the  reform. 

The  great  bane  of  city  government  to-day  is  oorrupi 
party  politics.  The  loudest  cry  of  the  municipal  re- 
former is :  ''Get  party  politics  out  of  our  cities."  The 
situation  is  this:  in  our  cities  party  organisations  are 
generally  controlled  by  political  combinations  which  se- 
cure the  nomination  of  candidates  for  city  ofBoea,  irr^ 
speotive  of  capacity  and  honesty,  solely  for  perscmal  and 
political  reasons.  When  the  election  oomes,  thoae  voCen 
who  are  disgusted  with  the  candidates  selected  by  the 
politicians  or  feel  their  helplessness  in  mending  matters, 
stay  away  from  the  polls  entirely,  or  try  to  organijn  an 
independent  movement  With  those  who  attend  and  vots^ 
the  question  of  party  is  likely  to  determine  the  ballot 
cast,  either  because  of  meaningless  party  enthuaiam,  ig- 
norance, habit,  indifference,  or  bribe^  so  that  the  Demo- 
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cratic  voter  who  goes  to  ihe  polls  casts  his  ballot  for  the 
Democratic  candidates  selected  by  the  "machine,"  just 
because  they  are  Democrats  and  not  Republicans,  while 
the  Republican  voter  adheres  to  his  ticket  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  the  ticket  that  is  being  voted  in  such  cases, 
and  not  the  men.  Thus  it  happens  that  unscrupulous 
men,  the  instruments  of  the  party  politicians,  are  placed 
in  responsible  municipal  positions,  and  demoralize  our 
<5ity  governments  until  they  reek  with  corruption. 

The  municipal  reformer  hopes  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  by  "getting  party  politics  out  of  tlie 
cities,"— by  inducing  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  outside 
of  party  lines  on  a  pure  basis  of  merit  The  principle  is, 
that  since  the  corrupt  party  organizations  within  the 
city  no  longer  furnish  the  voters  with  good  men ;  since 
the  individual  is  left  })0werle8S  to  vote  for  good  men 
when  he  acts  within  party  lines,  he  must  be  shown  the 
necessity  of  going  outside  of  the  party,  of  casting  aside 
his  feelings  of  partisanship  and  voting  for  the  most 
capable  men.  The  reform  of  parly  organization,  the 
defeat  of  the  parly  'Machine,"  from  within  the  party 
is  given  up  as  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  partisan 
is  asked  to  forsake  the  power  which  denies  him  his  own 
and  to  assert  his  right  independently.  In  other  words, 
non-partisanship  and  independence  is  the  doctrine  of 
municipal  reform. 

Is  our  municipal  party  organization  beyond  reform  f 
If  purified,  could  our  city  governments  be  properly  con- 
ducted by  officers  chosen  through  the  use  of  our  regular 
party  machinery  f  Is  it  advisable  to  get  party  politics, 
even  when  purified,  out  of  city  elections  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  may  probably  be  put  in  the  negative. 
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We  will  recall  modem  instanoee  where^  in  the  absence 
of  any  appreciable  amount  of  ^^machine"  politics,  mu- 
nicipal administration  is  being  conducted  upon  an  em- 
inently satisfactory  plan  through  existing  party  organ- 
ization ;  while  in  the  past,  in  the  early  days  of  city  gov- 
omment,  when  politics  was  more  generally  pure,  the 
various  party  organizations  likewise  furnished  the  city 
witli  successful  officers.     Where  })olitic8  is  pure  there 
is  no  clear  reason  why  a  good  man  should  not  be  even 
more  willing  to  come  forward  within  party  lines  than 
without     Organization  of  some  kind  is  neoessaiy  to 
success.    If  he  runs  outside  of  party  lines  as  an  ^'inde- 
pendenty"  or  ^^non-partisan,"  he  cannot  win  witboat 
concerted  acticm ;  this  is  an  absolutely  necessary  eondi- 
tion  of  victory.    If  he  comes  under  the  party  standard, 
he  merely  makes  iise  of  a  preexisting  and  convenient 
organization,  and  thereby  does  not  involve  the  quettiona 
of  free  trade,  tariff,  and  trusts,  which  moubl  the  parties 
on  wider  lines.    Nor  does  the  voter  who  casts  his  balloi 
for  such  a  candidate  neceasarily  let  free  ailver  enter 
into  his  decisions.    Where  the  masses  of  the  party  eon* 
trol  the  organization  the  good  man  can  just  aa  easily 
be  nominated  within  the  party  lines  as  withoot,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  reorganiaatiim  upon  an 
^^independent"  basis. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  where  the  ''maehine^  ean  be 
gotten  out  of  party  politics,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
get  party  politics  out  of  the  city,  because  the  only  serviea 
— and  it  is  a  most  valuable  one— which  the  party  tnp- 
*plies  in  such  cases,  is  that  it  furnishes  a  good  organiaa- 
tic»n,  a  purely  artificial  instrumentality  throu|^  which 
the  voters  of  the  city  may  oonveniently  aoi  in  the  saleo 
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tion  of  their  public  aervants.  If  the  "machine"  cannot 
be  gotten  out  of  party  politics,  then  party  politics  must 
be  gotten  out  of  the  cities.  And  in  order  to  get  it  out  of 
the  cities  the  voter  must  be  educated  in  non-partisanship 
in  municipal  affairs  by  being  taught  to  vote  for  the  best 
man,  irrespective  of  party  prejudices  and  preferences. 

But  the  aim  of  the  direct  primary  is  to  get  the  "ma- 
chine" out  of  politics^  and  the  way  it  has  succeeded  in 
Minnesota,  California,  Eentuciy,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  elsewhere,  speaks  well  for  further  success.  It  gives 
every  dissatisfied  voter  a  chance  to  vote  directly  for  the 
man  he  thinks  ought  to  be  put  in  office,  and  thereby  dis- 
comfits the  **machine"  and  puts  it  "off  duly."  Objec- 
tion is  however  made  that  even  though  the  "machine" 
is  ousted,  these  very  direct  primaries  inject  national  and 
state  politics  into  the  city,  when  it  ought  to  be  gotten 
out  It  is  claimed  that  the  voter  is  forced  to  vote  a 
straight  ticket  without  any  chance  of  helping  into  office 
the  good  man  on  another  ticket;  that  he  is  forced  to  vote 
along  parly  lines,  even  though  he  might  wish  to  do 
otherwise.  Assume  that  the  voter  were  to  be  confined 
to  his  own  ticket^  would  he  not  be  very  likely  to  get  all 
of  the  good  men  he  wanted  on  that  ticket!  Experience 
has,  up  to  the  present^  generally  shown  his  range  of 
choice  under  direct  primaries  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

But  more  than  this,  a  properly  framed  law  will  not 
deny  a  voter  the  right  of  helping  to  office  any  good  men 
running  on  other  tickets,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
guard  against  the  fraudulent  nomination  of  weak  men. 
A  provision  such  as  was  incorporated  in  the  Stevens  bill 
of  Wisconsin  of  1901,  as  returned  from  the  committee 
rooms,  enables  the  Eepublican  voter  to  write  upon  his 
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own  parly  ballot,  the  name  of  any  good  man  on  aome 
other  ticket,  and  to  have  it  count  aa  a  nominating  Tola 
upon  the  Republican  ticket  In  thia  waj  a  good  Demo- 
crat may  be  mmiinated  <Nr  ^^endoraed"  upon  the  Bepub- 
lican  ticket 

MoreoveTi  a  proriaion  for  an  independent  or  non-parti* 
Ban  ticket,  auch  aa  waa  contained  in  thia  aame  Sterend 
bill,  enablee  eveiy  voter  to  vote  for  any  man  be  chooaea, 
and  permits  the  independent  nominatinn  of  any  good 
men  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  voted  for  upom*aoine  other 
ticket  Thua  perfect  freedom  of  movemeot  ia  obtained 
both  within  and  ontude  of  party  linea.  No  voter  ia 
compelled  to  vote  for  but  thoae  men  who  aj^iear  npon  hia 
own  ballot,  but  ia  free  to  vote  for  any  man  he  diooaea, 
irreepective  of  hia  party.  There  ia,  under  thia  plan,  no 
injection  of  national  or  atata  politioa  into  the  dty  noini- 
nationa. 

Thia  oriticiam  appliea  with  aome  force  to  oar  preaent 
cancua  ayatem.  Only  <me  cancua  may  be  attended  under 
the  preaent  l&w  in  Wiaoonain,  ao  that  the  voter  earn  aid 
in  the  nomination  oi  only  one  ticket  ^Qlaehina''  influ- 
ence may  prevent  even  a  free  espreaaion  of  hia  dioice. 
He  haa  no  opportunity  of  'helping  in''  a  good  Democrat 
if  he  haa  choaen  to  attend  a  Republican  cauea%  while 
the  '^alate''  offered  by  the  politiciana  at  the  Bepubliean 
caucua  may  prove  hi^^y  diaaatiafactory. 

A  direct  primary  would  aerve  in  better  atead.  There 
would  be  a  much  larger  vote  polled.  The  many  voten 
among  the  better  daaaea  of  all  partiea  who  form  the 
majority  of  the  8tay*at-home  vote  at  the  preaent  time^ 
would  again  take  active  part,  aa  haa  beoi  repeatedly 
ahown  by  experience.    There  would  be  no  neceaaity  of 
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getting  party  politics  out  of  the  cities,  because  party 
organization  would  be  found  useful,  and  the  individual 
voter  would  probably  discover  that  he  could  exercise  his 
power  most  effectively  within  party  lines.  A  new  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  in  municipal  affairs  would  be 
awakened  among  the  people,  through  the  restored  power 
of  independence  and  effective  action,  and  would  result 
in  the  nomination  of  more  satisfactory  men.  The  pos- 
sibility of  reward  at  the  polls  for  efficient  service,  would 
no  longer  be  thwarted  by  politicians,  and  would  caU  forth 
the  best  efforts  of  the  city's  servants.  A  new  freedom 
would  oome  to  the  voter  in  the  form  of  an  unhampered 
choioe^  based  not  upon  politics,  but  upon  men.  With 
these  changes,  our  city  governments  would  undoubtedly 
become  purer;  the  wail  of  municipal  corruption  would 
be  hushed ;  and  prosperity  would  be  further  stimulated. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WHO  SHALL  VOTE  AT  THE  PRdtfAttTf 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  di£Bcult  prob- 
lems that  primary  reformers  have  had  to  ooiitend  with, 
and  which  still  remains  largely  unsolved,  is  Xtte  qaeth 
tion  of  determining  who  shall  vote  at  the  prixnij^  eleo- 
tions.  It  is  important,  because  the  suooessful  opehition 
of  a  primary  law  is  impossible  without  the  proper  dteer- 
mination  of  who  shall  participate  in  the  fonctions  %f 
the  primary  election.  It  is  difficulty  becaufle  it  laiae^ 
puzzling  queries  which  experience  moat  detemiineL 
Shall  a  declaration  of  party  affiliation  be  required,  or 
shall  the  voter  be  given  perfect  freedom  to  vote  for  any 
or  all  candidates  of  any  party,  protected  by  the  independ- 
ent security  of  a  secret  Australian  ballot  t  If  a  test  is  im- 
posed requiring  the  disclosure  of  his  party  memberahip^ 
shall  it  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  or  bj  the  polit- 
ical party  ?  Shall  it  be  based  upon  present  affiliation^ 
and  intention  to  vote  the  ticket  of  the  party  at  the  neizt 
general  election,  or  shall  it  require  a  disdoaure  of  the 
party  for  which  he  cast  the  majority  of  his  votes  at  the 
last  election,  without  a  declaration  to  continue  hia  aup- 
port  of  the  same  party  ?  What  provision  can  be  made 
for  tlie  voter  who  has  changed  his  party  affiliationa,  or 
who  has  come  of  age  since  the  last  general  eleotioBy  and 
hence  has  not  yet  legally  demonstrated  his  membenhip 
with  any  party  ?  If  a  declaration  of  party  affiliatJon  ie 
required,  how  far  may  it  proceed  without  violating  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  guaranteed  by  the  Australian  baUoi 
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laws,  and  without  disfranchising  certain  classes  of  voters 
to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  by  law,  thus 
exposing  the  entire  law  to  the  attacks  of  the  courts,  and 
rendering  it  liable  to  a  decision  of  unconstitutionality  f 
These  are  some  of  tho  perplexing  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  primary  reformer.  In  their  solution,  he  must 
fall  back  upon  experience^  as  fast  as  the  tests  are  made^ 
and  upon  his  own  personal  estimate  of  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  political  situation  in  his  own  State. 

Our  general  elections  do  not  present  the  same  diffi^ 
culties  in  the  determination  of  who  shall  vote.  An  ex- 
planatiooi  of  this  fact  strikes  straight  for  the  heart  of  the 
present  problem,  and  sets  forth  the  fundamental  ideas 
which  determine  it.  A  general  election,  as  the  term  im- 
plies^ is  distinctly  an  affair  of  the  people,  while  a  pri- 
maiy  election  is  solely  an  affair  of  a  party  of  the  people* 
The  political  business  transacted  at  a  general  election  is 
the  selection  of  the  serrants  of  the  State,  or  of  all  the 
people ;  while  that  performed  at  the  primary,  is  the  selec- 
tion of  party  candidates,  of  party  delegates  to  choose  such 
candidates,  and  of  party  committee  men.  The  contest  at 
a  general  election  is  between  different  parties,  each  striv- 
ing for  the  control  of  the  government,  while  the  conflict 
at  a  primary  election  is  within  the  parly,  each  of  differ- 
ent dbments  striving  for  party  leadership,  and  for  party 
representation  in  the  final  stnuggle  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
nature  of  general  and  primary  elective  functions,  there 
exists  also  a  difference  in  their  results.  At  a*  general 
election,  there  is  determined  the  question  of  what  par- 
ticular party  government  we  shall  Mve^  while  at  a  pri- 
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mary  electicm  there  is  determined  the  qucBtion  of  what 
particular  members  of  the  party,  as  representing  its  pol- 
icice,  shall  be  offered  to  oonduct  that  goremment  At  a 
general  election  each  party  oomes  forward  with  its  favor- 
ite policies  and  principles,  and  upon  their  merits  ooorts 
the  public  favor,  and  asks  for  the  snppcHrt  of  its  candi* 
dates.  Each  hopes  for  victory.  Each  is  in  honor  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  declarations  of  its  platform,  and  if  sno- 
cessf  ul  is  unremittedly  pledged,  through  the  firmly  fixed 
principle  of  party  responsibility  and  parly  administra* 
tion,  to  carry  ont  its  declarations  and  promises  as  faith- 
fully as  good  will  and  power  permit  The  defeated 
minority  has  a  right  to  be  governed,  just  ss  the  snooesafol 
majority^  is  pledged  to  govern,  in  aocordanoe  with  those 
policies  and  principles  by  virtue  oi  which  SDOoess  was 
achieved. 

"Now  this  firm  duty  which  falls  in  its  fullest  responsi- 
bility upon  the  party,  is  by  the  parly  confided  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  those  men  whom  it  has  seen  fit  to  honor 
with  candidatures  looking  to  office.  It  fdlows  as  a  log- 
ical sequence,  that  since  it  is  at  the  primary  eleetion 
that  the  party  must  decide  upon  whom  it  is  willing  to 
bestow  the  trust  of  office,  it  has  a  right  to  ask  fcMr  free  and 
independent  action,  unhampered  by  interferenoe  from 
other  parties,  so  that  it  may  nominate  men  who  will  be 
its  loyal  representatives,  chosen  by  vote  of  its  own  meat' 
bers,  and  by  none  else. 

Tn  considering  the  question,  therefore^  of  'who  shall 
vote  at  the  primary,  two  leading  ideas  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind:  first,  party  organisation  mnafc  be 
kept  intact  and  free  from  invasion  by  of^oaing 

1  In  case  of  plurality  eltetloiMi  K  Is  tte 
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and  seoond^  the  fullest  freedom  mtist  be  given  to  all 
parties  in  the  gathering  and  the  marshalling  of  their 
forces  for  contest^  upon  as  perfect  a  basis  of  eguality  as 
law  can  provida  The  latter  is  essential  in  order  that 
the  best  results  of  party  government  may  be  attained 
through  a  thorough  and  searching  campaign  engaged  in 
by  all  parties  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  dignified  with  a 
zeoognition  under  the  Australian  ballot  laws^  from  the 
time  of  its  inauguration  in  the  form  of  a  nominating 
campaign,  to  its  conclusion  at  the  general  election* 

Thou^  opinions  may  harmonize  with  reference  ta 
these  two  general  principles  of  party  action  at  the  pri- 
mary, the  methods  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  and 
maintain  them  in  successful  operation  by  no  means 
agrea  An  inspection  of  the  primary  laws  now  up<m  the 
statute  books  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  reveals 
the  fact  that  widely  different  means  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  protection  of  the  party  at  the  primary,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  "closed^'  or  "party  primary"  sys- 
tem, requiring  a  sworn  declaration  of  party  affiliation, 
and  the  balloting  of  a  separate  party  ticket,  to  the  "open 
primary*'  system,  where  only  the  general  election  quali- 
fications are  required,  and  the  voter  is  left  free  to  vote 
the  ticket  of  any  party,  in  the  belief  that  loyalty  to  his 
party  will  hold  him  to  his  duty,  while  the  secret  security 
of  his  action  will  insure  proper  independence  in  his 
vote. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  which  one  of  these  two 
systems  is  the  favorite  one  as  demonstrated  by  the  direct 
primary  laws,  or  by  the  party  rules  which  are  in  force 
in  the  States  that  were  studied  in  this  connection.  Out 
of  thirty  States  using  the  dosed  primary  system,  fifteen 
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leave  the  prescription  of  the  test  for  paartiapation  in 
the  primary  election  to  the  party  authorities.^  In  eight 
States  the  entire  test  is  prescribed  by  the  legislature;' 
while  in  six  States  the  legislature  prescribes  only  port 
of  the  testy  by  requiring  general  election  qualifications 
for  voting  and  permitting  the  party  committee  to  impose 
additional  requirements.^  In  every  case  whera  the 
power  to  impose  a  test  is  vested  with  the  "psxty,  sudi  a 
test  appears  to  have  been  required. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  open  primary  system,  as 
instituted  through  caucus  lawSj^  is  found  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  Oregon.  In  both  of  these  States  the  voter  is  free 
to  attend  the  caucus  of  any  one  psrlji  a  penalty  being 
imposed  for  fraudulent  participation  in  the  eanenses  o£ 
several  parties.  The  open  primary  was  also  used  in 
Minnesota  in  1809,  under  the  famous  Hennepin  ooonty 
direct  vote  system.  Under  the  Minnesota  law  the  voter 
was  permitted  to  vote  the  ticket  of  any  one  perty,  <v  if 
several  tickets  were  marked,  only  that  one  whidi  con- 
tained the  largest  number  of  marks  was  ooonted.  Open 
primary  systems,  very  similar  to  the  one  of  Minneeota, 
were  incorporated  in  the  California  law  of  1800,  and  in 
the  Oregon  law  of  1001,  both  of  which  were  deolared 
unconstitutional  partly  because  of  their  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  proper  party  tests.^ 

Since  about  a  dozen  primary  election  bills  were  d^ 
f eated,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  the  different  States 

1  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Loulslaiia,  MJi'lMippI,  1 
Nebraska  (Llnooln),  Nerada,  Pennqrhraiila,  South  CunMak,  Bouttk 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

*  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mtiwnrl,  Hmt 
gon. 

*  ArkaiiHas.  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Washington. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  constitutional  aspects  of  a  test*  Ma  pi,  sm 
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during  the  last  year,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what 
the  present  tendency  is  with  reference  to  this  question 
of  a  test,  and  what  proportion  of  the  two  classes  provid- 
ing for  open  or  for  closed  primaries  were  successful. 
Out  of  twelve  bills  studied  with  this  in  view,  three  pro- 
vided for  the  open  primary  system.  These  were  intro- 
duced into  the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin,^  Illinois,  and 
Maryland;  while  the  bills  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
tures of  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Indiana, 
California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  New  Hampshire, 
had  incorporated  in  them  the  system  of  closed  primaries. 
All  of  the  open  primary  bills  were  defeated,  while  five 
providing  for  closed  primaries, — ^those  of  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon — ^were  passed. 
How  far  the  defeat  of  the  former  was  due  to  their  open 
primary  feature  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  But 
in  most  cases,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  unimportant  a 
factor  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  bill  as  to  be  prac- 
tically ignorable. 

The  decided  preponderance  of  evidence,  both  past  and 
present,  in  favor  of  closed  primaries,  seems  to  present 
a  strong  argument  in  their  favor.  However,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  country  squire  of  Addison's  days,  "there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  It  is  argued  in  favor 
of  the  party  primary  that  it  alone  tends  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  party,  and  enables  it  to  choose  its  own 
candidates, — men  in  whom  it  may  have  implicit  faith 
and  confidence,  which,  as  has  already  bcc^n  indicated,  is 
the  essence  of  the  ballot  at  the  primary.    A  test  oath, 

>  The  WiMonsin  bill  as  introdaoed  proylded  for  closed  primaries,  but  was  re- 
turned fktnn  the  oommlttee  rooms  with  the  open  primary  substituted.  The 
rsTerae  was  true  of  the  successful  Mimiesota  biU. 
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SDchy  for  example^  as  the  reqniremeQt  of  a  declamtioD 
of  present  intention  to  support  the  nomineea  of  the  partT 
at  the  next  general  election^  would  tend  to  exclude  two 
general  classes  of  voters  from  fraudulent  participation 
in  the  primaries  of  other  parties:  first,  members  of  those 
parties  which  are  recognized  by  law  as  qualified  to  act 
at  primarr,  or  general  eloctions,  a$  parties;  and  seoond, 
all  independents^  or  '^floating  voters,"  and  memben  of 
parties  lacking  sufficient  strength  to  be  dignified  with  a 
place  upon  the  primary  election  ballota. 

In  case  of  the  first  class,  tliere  are  some  reatraining 
influences  which  tend  to  hold  the  votera  to  their  own 
tickets^  whether  a  test  is  required  or  not,  which  in  case 
of  the  second  class^  are  entirely  absent,  because  its  mem- 
IxTs  have  no  tickets  of  their  own  to  vota  Tlie  motives 
which  actuate  the  first  class  in  taking  part  in  the  pri- 
maries of  other  parties,  are  by  no  means  oommendable, 
while  those  of  the  second  class  may  be  defended  with 
S(»me  justice,  resulting  as  they  do  from  an  exeluaioii  from 
civic  rights,  which  is  an  unavoidable  injostioe  inherent 
in  the  method  and  practice  of  democratic  government 

Under  the  open  primary  system  those  memben  of  the 
first  class  whose  psrty  loyalty  is  not  soflieiently  firm, 
or  whose  affiliations  have  been  temporarily  weakened 
or  broken  by  a  bribe^  threat,  offer,  reward,  promise^  or 
intrigue,  are  enabled  to  vote  for  the  weak  eandidatea  of 
thut  jMirty  which  is  their  most  dangeroua  rival,  and  mqr 
thereby  reduce  its  cfaancea  of  electing  its  men  at  the 
general  election.  To  their  aid  there  would  come  mem- 
bers of  the  second  class — independents,  and  membeiB  of 
parties  not  granted  the  right  of  tickete  of  their  own. 
The  reatraining  infloenoea  of  this  dass  tre  weakar  than 
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they  are  in  case  of  the  first  class.  There  is  less  con- 
sciousness of  forsaken  party  principles,  of  broken  f aith, 
of  fraud  and  deception.  It  would  be  easier  to  persuade 
them  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  of  nominating  the  weaker 
man,  if  perchance  they  have  not  already  decided  to  vote 
for  him  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  political 
schemers  may  hence  look  for  some  support,  if  not  for  the 
major  support  in  their  plot,  from  members  of  this  second 
class  of  voters  who  are  excluded  under  closed  primaries. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  sovrces  of  the  fraudulent  votes 
requisite  in  the  nomination  of  weak  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  opposite  parties.  What  are  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial conditions  to  make  even  an  attempt  possible  f  There 
must  be  no  contest  in  the  ranks  of  the  scheming  party 
for  that  particular  office  for  which  at  least  two  unequally 
popular  members  of  the  rival  party  are  running.  The 
di£Ference  in  popularity  between  the  two  or  more  can- 
didates must  be  within  reasonable  bounds,  so  that  the 
lead  of  the  strongest  may  be  overcoma  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  is  purely  the  creature  of  chance, 
and  in  any  very  important  offices  its  occurrence  would 
necessarily  be  rare. 

In  order  that  such  an  attempt^  where  possible,  may 
be  successful,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  possessed  of 
reliable  knowledge  of  political  conditions  determine 
who  is  the  weaker  candidata  This  is  an  undertaking 
which  in  mnny  cases  is  difficult  and  surrounded  by 
more  or  less  uncertainly,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  that  the  attempt  may  be  at  all  effective.  Next, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  enough  voters  within  and  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  party  to  defeat  a  strong  candidate. 
Here  then  we  must  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  who  is  the 
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stronger  candidate,  and  how  mnch  stronger  he  is,  the 
iincertaintj  of  being  able  to  overcome  hia  lead. 

Since  wherever  the  open  primary  crjrstffln  is  in  vogae, 
no  splitting  of  tickets  is  allowed,  or  only  that  ticket  ia 
counted  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  maiks,^ 
and  this  in  effect  is  the  former,  it  ia  neoesaazy  to  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  with  conBdenceB  that  lend 
themselves  to  bribery  and  fraud,  who  axe  willing  to 
waive  all  rights  to  help  nominate  their  own  ticket;  who 
are  ready  to  forsake  each  and  all  of  their  penooal 
friends  who  may  run  on  that  ticket,  for  the  sake  of  help- 
ing in  this  doubtful  attempt  of  nominating  peiluipa  a 
single  candidate  on  the  rival  party's  ticket 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainties  already  mentioned, 
there  is  another  of  even  greater  importance^  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  voters  who  have  been  won  over  to 
the  plot,  and  who  have  once  broken  faith  with  their 
party  and  their  friends,  will  not  do  so  a  second  time^ 
and  abandon  their  wrongful  leaders  when  the  rapreaia 
moment  at  the  polls  comes.  Since  the  ballot  ia  free  and 
secret,  imder  the  open  primary  system,  the  lemoraefiil 
and  penitent  voter  is  perfectly  secure  in  voting  as  his 
conscience  dictates,  and  not  as  his  itching  palm  would 
Lave  it. 

This  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  frandnlent 
machinations  is  further  strengthened  by  tiie  fact  tluit 
such  a  conspiracy  must  necessarily  be  kept  aeerel^  or  the 
party  will  render  itself  subject  to  counter  attacks  and 
draw  upon  itself  the  public  opprobrium  for  frandnleDt 
intriguing  to  secure  control  of  some  department  of  gor- 
ommetnt,  not  upon  the  merits  of  its  principle^  but 
through  political  chicanery  and  corruption. 

>  Minnesota  Law  of  1808;  Ore^n  Law  of  tMM« 
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In  answer  to  tliis  argument^  therefore^  that  under  an 
open  primary  system  an  opportimity  is  afforded  for  one 
])arty  to  nominate  a  weak  candidate  in  the  opposing 
party's  ranks^  it  may  be  said  that  such  an  opportunity 
can  rarely  come;  the  attempt  will  rarely  be  made;  and 
success  is  even  more  rarely  probable.  Much  more  fre- 
quently may  we  expect  such  results  to  be  accomplished, 
where,, — as  imder  the  caucus  and  convention  system, — 
political  manipulators  of  different  parties  are  enabled  to 
play  into  each  other's  hands  by  setting  up  weak  candi- 
dates^ and  then  dividing  the  ill-gotten  spoils  between 
them. 

There  now  remains  to  be  considered,  in  working  to- 
wards a  conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  open  pri- 
mary system,  that  portion  of  the  independents,  and  mem- 
bers of  parties  not  granted  the  right  of  tickets  of  their 
own,  who  compose  that  part  of  the  second  class  which 
is  not  open  to  corruption,  or  which  has  escaped  the  poli- 
tician,— ^men  whose  political  morality  is  more  or  less 
stamped  by  honesty  and  sincerity.  May  they  justly, 
and  properly,  be  excluded  from  the  primaries  of  other 
parties  under  a  closed  primary  system,  or  shall  they  be 
allowed  to  participate  in,  and  temporarily  affiliate  them- 
selves with,  some  stronger  party  of  their  choice  f  The 
answer  depends  upon  whether  we  take  a  narrow  and 
more  or  less  prejudioed,  partisan  view,  or  whether  our 
position  is  determined  by  liberality  and  tolerance  based 
upon  a  broader  and  deeper  idea  of  justica 

From  the  partisan  standpoint  it  may  be  argued,  that 
since  the  prox)er  essence  of  the  primary  is  the  dioice  of 
men  who  are  loyal  to  the  party,  and  who  are  trusted  by 
the  party  to  stand  by  the  pledges  of  declared  policies 
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and  principles,  only  permanent  members  ou^t  to  be 
allowed  to  participate,  or  at  least  only  those  who  gen- 
erally affiliate  with  the  party.  By  admitting  votes  of 
another  political  faith,  uncertainties  are  introduced  into 
the  results  of  the  primary,  and  men  may  be  chosen  whom 
the  masses  of  the  party  are  not  prepared  to  endorse. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  from  a  more  liberal 
point  of  view,  that  the  members  of  those  political  parties 
which  are  too  small  to  be  recognized  upon  the  ballot^  as 
well  as  the  ^^independents,"  ought  to  be  allowed  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  one  party  or  other  at  the  primazyy  be- 
cause, since  at  the  following  general  election  they  also 
can  have  no  ticket  of  tlieir  own,  they  are  free  to  vote  as 
they  choose,  and  would  in  all  probability  vote  the  same 
ticket  as  at  the  primary.  They  therefore  would  occupy 
the  position  of  a  party  which  is  temporarily  (for  that 
nomination  and  election)  leagued  with  and  part  of  some 
stronger  party.  Their  temix>rary  affiliation,  being  free 
in  choice,  would  bo  honest  and  sincere.  They  axe  for 
that  elective  campaign,  to  all  intents  and  purposea^  an 
integral  part  of  the  stronger  party,  and  would  therefora 
seem  to  have  as  much  a  right  to  participate  in  the  pri- 
mary as  any  of  the  generally  affiliated  members. 

Objection  may  be  made^  that  the  ticket  of  a  different 
party  might  be  voted  at  the  general  election,  beeanae 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  men  nominated  at  the  pri- 
mary. Undoubtedly  some  members  of  this  second  dtts 
would  swerve  around  to  another  i>artyy  but  this  is  no 
valid  reason  for  their  exclusion,  because  it  alwajs  h^^ 
pens  that  similar  ^'apostasy"  is  practiced  \sj  nqgdlar 
members  of  the  party.  Men  of  all  parties  are  hnnun^ 
with  whom  similar  causes  will  produce  largely  ""^^t*- 
efiPects. 
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It  might  further  be  urged  in  favor  of  closed  primaries 
that  the  imposition  of  a  test  would  not  affect  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  imder  discussion ;  that  there  are  those 
among  the  weaker  parties  to  whom  the  law  does  not 
grant  separate  tickets,  who  would  exclude  themselves 
under  any  sfystem;  who  would  remain  staunch  in  their 
principles,  and  would  prefer  to  sacrifice  their  franchise, 
rather  than  forsake  their  party.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
merely  a  plea  in  mitigation  of  the  argument  against 
dosed  primaries,  without  in  any  way  discrediting  the 
open  primary.  On  broad  and  generous  principles, 
therefore,  the  open  primary  is  preferable  to  the  closed 
primary,  as  far  as  its  effect  on  this  partieular  dass  of 
voters — ^independents  and  members  of  weaker  parties — 
is  concerned. 

Another  burden  must  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
closed  primary  in  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  ^'machine''  which  can  hold  the  voter  to 
his  corrupt  pledge  of  support,  because  it  knows  how  he 
votes.  Thus  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  bal- 
lot, which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  is  destroyed  in  many 
cases  through  the  introduction  of  responsibility  to  a 
political  combination,  under  which  voting  may  be  made 
extremely  disagreeable,  and  the  right  to  challenge,  in 
the  hands  of  ^^achine"  workers,  much  abused. 

The  argument  against  closed  primaries  that  ^^no  self- 
reepecting  man  will  bind  himself  to  barter  away  his 
right  to  exercise  a  free  choice  at  the  polls  for  the  sake 
of  a  vote  at  the  primary,"  is  without  weight,  for  the 
possibility  of  framing  an  effective  test  which  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  *T)arter  away  a  right"  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  contention  that 
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the  requirenient  of  a  test  is  undemocratio,  unrepiibli- 
can,  and  un-Americany  in  that  it  gives  this  or  that 
group  of  men  (the  legislators  or  the  party  authorities) 
the  right  to  say  how  a  larger  group  of  men  shall  vote. 
This  is  a  mere  babblings  sentimental  fabrication,  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  indefensible  theories  which  main- 
tain that  the  enactment  of  effective  primary  legislatioii 
is  an  unwarranted  and  unconstitutional  infringement 
of  the  freedom  of  political  parties  and  of  the  liberties  of 
their  members. 

With  justice  it  may,  however,  finally  be  said  that  the 
necessity  of  revealing  the  party  of  one's  faith  tenda  to 
exclude  those  voters  who  for  some  one  or  another  valid 
reason  cannot  afford  to  disclose  their  party  affiliations. 
This  class  is  unquestionably  very  small  indeed,  bat 
against  it  the  closed  primary  works  an  injustice  which 
would  be  removed  by  an  open  primary  system. 

A  question  may  also  fairly  be  raised  as  to  whether  or 
no  an  oath  really  accomplishes  its  purpose  and  posse ssc.i 
the  restraining  power  whidi  it  is  presumed  to  hava  It 
is  a  highly  lamented  fact,  recognized  among  the  men  of 
the  legal  profession,  that  the  oath  is  losing  mndi  of  the 
sacrednees  and  power  which  it  once  had  and  which  it 
ought  to  possess.  Through  extended  application  it  is 
acquiring  a  perfunctory  character  which  looems  tho 
solemn  bonds  which  once  gave  it  a  mighty  and  aaereJ 
significance.  False  enrollments  have  been  of  common  oo- 
currence.  In  Kentucky,  for  example,  in  1S94  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominees  were  defeated,  ''although  if  the  decla- 
rations of  the  registered  voters  had  been  made  good, 
the  Demoorats  would  have  had  a  majority  of  11,000/'  * 
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Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  discussion  the  writer 
is  prepared  to  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  open  primartf 
system,  as  possessing  the  capacity  of  giving  the  most 
general  satisfaction.  There  may  be  political  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  a  complete  failure,  but  such 
cases  would  have  to  be  solved  by  experimentation.  What 
poeition  political  parties  will  take  upon  the  question  of 
a  test  will  depend  largely  upon  their  relation  to  the  in* 
dependent  voter  and  to  the  members  of  unrecognized 
parties. 

The  merits  of  the  open  primary  have  been  set  on  trial 
in  but  few  instances,  the  best  test  having  been  made 
under  the  Hennepin  county  law  of  Minnesota  in  1900. 
It  seems  to  have  worked  so  well  that  when  a  new  bill  was 
drawn  during  the  last  year  provision  was  again  made 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  open  primary.  But  before 
its  passage  the  closed  primary  was  substituted  for  rea- 
sons which  its  friends  claimed  were  largely  far-fetched, 
and  displayed  considerable  ignorance  on  part  of  the  op- 
pqljIfOt^B*^  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  open  pri- 
mtitj  even  in  their  own  States. 

If  the  political  conditions  or  public  sentiment  in  a 
State  is  such  as  to  demand  closed  primaries  based  upon 
a  test,  another  important  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  legislature  or  the  party  ought  to  prescribe  such  a 
test  The  answer  will  depend  upon  whether  we  follow 
out  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  course  of  reasoning.  In 
accordance  with  the  former  we  may  argue  in  favor  of  the 
party  test  The  necessity  of  political  parties  is  unques- 
tioned. They  eodst  as  mediums  through  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  party  government  is  put  in  operation  by  making 
that  party  which  is  victorious  responsible  for  government 
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which  is  in  harmonj  with  ita  decltred  policies  and  prin- 
ciples. For  this  reason  the  parties  must  be  thair  own 
masters.  They  must  be  free  to  hold  primaries  in  which 
none  but  their  own  members  nuy  act  Thej  must  chooea 
their  own  officera  This  can  only  be  aooomplished  by 
vesting  in  each  party  the  power  of  excluding  imde* 
sirable  elements,  of  detennining  party  memberriiip^  of 
prescribing  its  own  test  It  is  the  test  that  determines 
the  party.  Vest  in  the  legislature  the  right  to  impose  a 
test,  and  you  imply  the  presumption  of  a  right  to  impose 
any  test,  however  unreasonable  or  unjust  it  may  ha^ 
You  give  a  Democratic  legislature  the  power  to  destroy 
opposition  to  its  continued  rule  by  permitting  it  to  leg* 
islate  away  the  Republican  party  through  unreasonable 
tests  and  vice  versa.  Not  only  could  one  party  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  its  enemy,  but  the  dominant  party 
could  maintain  itself  in  power  by  destroying  effective 
opposition. 

Moreover  it  might  also  be  argued  that  where  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  test  rests  with  the  Isgislatore 
the  test  could  not  be  changed  more  f  raquently  than  bi- 
enniaUy,  or  in  some  cases  annually,  and  it  might  happen 
that  a  party  would  be  left  powerless  to  eidude  from  par- 
ticipation factions  created  through  a  division  on  great 
public  questions,  which  still  retain  the  old  party  name, 
and  who  might  through  their  nominally  Isgal,  hot  vir- 
tually fraudulent  participation,  expom  the  party  to  the 
danger  of  a  nomination  of  weak  candidatesi  If,  oo  the 
other  hand,  the  prescription  of  a  test  were  vested  in  the 
party,  its  requirements  might  be  changed  at  any  time  as 
the  party  saw  fit,  and  undesirable  factions  might  be  es- 

V.  likw.  n»  GiL  na 
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<5luded  where  political  conditions  demanded  it  For 
these  reasons  it  would  seem  that  the  party  is  the  proper 
authority  to  prescribe  a  test.  Indeed  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California  put  it  even  more  strongly 
when  he  said :  "No  one  would  contend  that  the  l^sla- 
ture  can  prescribe  what  the  test  shall  be."  ^ 

It  is  dear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  as  pre- 
eminently theoretical  as  it  is  impracticable.  It  fur- 
nishes a  superb  illustration  of  an  instance  where  legal 
reasoning  takes  advantage  of  a  practical  argument  The 
suggestion  of  the  California  court  that  a  Democratic 
legislature  might  impose  a  free  silver  test  is  undoubtedly 
true  as  far  as  the  possibility  is  concemed,  but  is  quite 
inconceivable  in  practice.  It  reduces  the  political  mor- 
ality of  the  legislator  to  the  low  plane  of  that  of  a  nar- 
row^ selfish,  unscrupulous  partisan,  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
liberties  of  his  fellow  countrymen  upon  the  altar  of  per- 
flonal  ambition  and  party  fanaticism.  AU  that  the  aigu- 
ment  shows  is  the  extreme  possibility  which  logically 
might  result,  but  in  the  eagerness  to  carry  the  thread 
of  legal  reasoning  to  the  utmost,  the  element  of  proba- 
bility, which  is  always  involved  in  a  practical  argument, 
is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  in  every  State 
there  exists  a  written  Constitution  containing  a  body  of 
liberties,  and  behind  that  Constitution  there  stands  on 
guard  a  conservative  and  watchful  judiciary,  mindful  of 
the  people^s  interest,  whose  staying  powers  would  in 
times  of  indiscretion  and  lightrheaded  action,  where  nec- 
essary, check  a  radical  legislature. 

Respecting  the  advantages  of  the  political  party  in  the 

->  Britton  ▼.  Board,  61  Paa  Bei>.  1115.    Dissenting  opinion  of  Temple,  J. 
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prompt  institution  of  necessary  changes  in  the  form  of 
a  test,  we  may  say  that  a  test  can  be  so  worded  as  to 
apply  effectively  to  any  new  parties  that  might  be  organ- 
ized, without  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
the  old  parties,  so  that  frequent  changes  would  be  unnec- 
essary. No  difficulties  of  this  kind  have  as  yet  been  en- 
countered whore  tests  have  been  in  use. 

Finally,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  argament  of  the 
California  judge  rests  upon  theoretical,  rather  than 
upon  practical  justice  and  law,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
based  upon  several  assumptions  which  actoal  oonditioiis 
disprova  It  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  while  the 
legislature  might  not  be  guided  by  reason  and  justice 
the  party  would  be,  because  it  acts  directly  in  its  own 
interests.  In  the  second  placet,  it  assumes  that  jMuty  or- 
ganization, party  activity,  and  party  rules  would  always 
be  determined  by  what  best  promotes  the  interests  of  the 
whole  party,  and  not  by  what  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
few ;  that  where  the  power  of  prescribing  a  test  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  party,  it  rests  with  an  authority 
which  is  the  faithful  representative  and  mouthpiece  of 
all  its  menibors,  so  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
individual  party  members  as  to  what  constitatea  a 
proper  tost  would  rule.  Undoubtedly  such  well  ordered 
and  efficient  party  organizations  may  be  found  in  some 
places,  but  it  is  generally  true  that  wherever  the  most 
pressing  need  exists  for  the  correction  of  political  evils 
the  party  organization  is  controlled  by  '^oombinatioiiBy'' 
"rings,*'  or  "bosses,"  whose  will  is  master,  and  which 
would  abuse  any  power  that  might  fall  into  their  hands. 
In  such  cases  the  delegation  of  the  vital  functicm  of  de- 
claring the  test  of  party  membership^  apparently  to  the 
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party,  but  really  to  the  "powers  that  be/*  would  clinch 
upon  the  helpless  masses  a  continuation  of  the  curse  of 
bossism.  The  result  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  peo- 
ple as  waa  the  application  of  the  principle  of  rule  regula- 
tion by  the  parties  themselves  to  the  primaries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
and  under  which  the  primaries  in  our  cities  fell  into 
their  present  state  of  disrepute.^ 

The  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  States  enumerated  on 
a  preceding  page  the  parties  prescribe  the  test^  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  because  a  study 
of  the  primary  election  laws  now  in  operation  in  those 
States  will  show  that  where  the  laws  are  more  or  less 
comprehensive  and  complete,  the  test  is  invariably  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature;  while  where  they  are  rudi- 
mentary, or  merely  legalize  direct  primaries,  the  pre- 
scription of  a  test  is,  together  with  all  other  rules,  left  to 
the  party  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  the  idea  of  state 
regulation  of  parties  in  their  activities  at  the  primaries 
has  not  yet  taken  sufficient  root  to  suggest  such  a  step  as 
a  statutory  test. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  prescription  of  a 
test  for  the  determination  of  who  shall  vote  at  the  con- 
current primary  elections  of  the  different  political  par- 
ties, may  best  be  confided  to  that  body  which  has  already 
been  entrusted  with  the  incomparably  higher  function 
of  making  all  the  laws  of  the  i)eople — ^the  legislature. 

This  would  be  no  infringement  upon  the  just  liber- 
ties of  political  parties,  because  "they  are  no  longer  pri- 
vate concerns  organized  for  agitation,  but  they  are  pub- 
lic institutions  organized  to  name  the  officers  of  govem- 

>  See  page  80  en  partj-reguUted  prinuuiefl. 
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ment  and  so  to  control  the  gOYemment  itself.    The  indi* 
vidual  citizen  has  practically  no  vmoe  in  govenunfiat  ex- 
cept through  these  party  organizations    CSonaeqnently, 
the  State  which  protects  his  rights  of  citizenahip  mnat 
protect  his  rights  of  partisanship.    If  this  protection  is 
left  to  a  private  syndicate,  the  test  \¥ill  be  his  past  devo- 
tion to  the  syndicate^    If  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  the  test  will  be  his  present  intention  to  sapport  the 
party  of  his  choice.    This  declaration  of  intentioiL  niiher 
than  previous  affiliation,  is  the  test  of  citizenship^  irtioi- 
ever  needed,  as  in  naturalization,  and  should  also  be  the 
test  of  partisanship  whenever  needed.    The  onZy  jo/e- 
guard  of  such  a  test  is  the  sovereign  power  of  ZotP."  * 

What  shall  the  form  of  such  a  test  bef  Shall  it  lay 
stress  upon  past  affiliation  with  a  party,  or  upon  a  prcs 
ent  intention  to  support  its  nominees!  Shall  it  be 
worded  in  general  terms,  or  shall  absolute  and  nnqnali- 
fied  allegiance  to  the  party  be  required  f  Kb  Pnf anmr 
Commons  well  says,  when  the  presoriptioa  of  a  teat  is 
loft  with  the  party,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  past 
devotion  to  that  party.  If  it  is  left  to  the  State^  the  prin- 
ciple applied  in  the  case  of  naturalization  is  adhered  to^ 
and  a  declaration  of  intention  to  support  in  the  fatnre^ 
i.  e.  at  the  next  general  election,  is  demanded.  The 
former  is  too  narrow  and  too  partisan.  The  latter  ia  the 
more  logical,  and  more  generally  advocated,  and  makei 
r(»m  for  tlic  voter  who  has  come  of  age;  for  the  natural- 
izo<l  voter;  and  for  him  who  has  changed  his  party 
affiliations. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  study  briefly  tlie 

1  Prof.  John  R.  ComraonH.  Syracuse  University,  in  Addren 
Primary  Electiuu  Conreroucc,  New-  York,  Jan.  90,  fl,  18W. 
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tests  embodied  in  the  important  primary  election  laws 
passed  during  the  last  year.  The  Indiana  law  of  1901 
entitles  only  those  persons  to  vote  who  at  the  last  elec- 
tion voted  for  the  regularly  nommated  candidates  of 
the  party.  In  case  of  a  challenge  the  voter  must  make 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a  qualified  legal  voter  of 
the  precinct;  that  at  the  last  preceding  election  he  affili- 
ated with  the  party  holding  the  primary  election ;  that  he 
voted  for  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party ;  and  that  he 
intends  to  support  and  vote  for  the  regular  nominees  at 
the  coming  election ;  provided,  however,  that  any  quali- 
fied voter  who  has  come  of  age  may  vote^  if  he  declares 
his  intention  of  supporting  the  party's  candidates  at  the 
next  election.  This  test^  it  seems,  might  be  declared  un- 
constitutional upon  the  ground  that  it  excludes  the  fol- 
lowing qualified  persons  from  voting  at  the  primary: 

(1)  Those  who  have  changed  their  party  affiliations; 

(2)  those  who  were  naturalized  since  the  last  election; 

(3)  those  who  were  qualified  to  vote>  but  for  one  reason 
or  another,  failed  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Michigan  direct  primary  law  of  1901  a 
very  simple  test  is  required.  The  voter  merely  states 
with  what  party  he  is  affiliated,  and  then  receives  the 
proper  ballot 

The  Oregon  law  of  1901,  applying  to  the  election  of 
delegates  to  conventions  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants 
and  over,  requires  the  voter  either  to  declare  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  support  a  majority  of  the  party's  can- 
didates at  the  next  election ;  or  that  he  voted  for  a  ma- 
jority of  its  candidates  at  the  last  election. 

The  test  found  in  the  California  law  of  1901  regulat- 
ing the  selection  of  delegates  at  the  primaries,  requires 
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a  hona  jide  present  intention  to  support  the  candidates  of 
the  party.  The  Oregon  test  is  superior  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia^ because  of  its  general  wording.  It  is  inferior, 
in  that  it  permits  a  Democrat  who  has  turned  Republi- 
can since  the  last  election,  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
nevertheless,  just  because  he  had  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  at  the  preceding  election. 

Under  the  Minnesota  law  of  1901,  the  voter  ''re- 
ceives a  ballot  of  the  political  party  with  which  he  de- 
clares (under  oath,  if  his  right  thereto  is  ehallenged) 
that  he  affiliated,  and  whose  candidates  he  generally 
supported  at  the  last  general  election,  and  ^th  which 
party  he  proposes  to  affiliate  at  the  next  electioii;  i»o- 
vided,  that  a  first  voter  shall  not  be  required  to  dedare 
his  past  political  affiliations.''  This  test  exdudes  the 
following  classes  of  qualified  electors  from  participating 
in  the  primary  election :  All  voters  who  changed  their 
party  affiliations  since  the  last  election;  and  all  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to  vote  at  the  last 
election,  although  qualified  to  do  so.  These  two  classes 
of  voters  are  disfrancliised  because  they  are  nether  first 
voters,  nor  generally  supported  the  party  at  the  last 
election.  Two  other  classes  of  voters — ^those  who 
naturalized  since  the  last  election,  and  those  who 
of  age,  who  are,  in  some  States,  disfranchised  under 
falsely  worded  tests,  are,  however,  provided  for  nnder 
the  Minnesota  law. 

Probably  the  best  form  of  a  test  is  the  one  inoorpor* 
atcd  in  the  excellent  enrollment  system  of  New  Yodk, 
which  requires  a  declaration  of  general  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  the  party,  and  the  intention  to  sup- 
ix>rt  generally  the  nominees  of  the  party.     This  test 
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meets  the  objection  which  may  be  made  against  one 
which  requires  a  declaration  of  intention  to  support  all 
of  the  party  candidates  at  the  next  election,  to  the  effect, 
that  it  tends  to  exclude  those  who  are  ready  to  support 
the  ticket  genetrally,  but  not  every  single  candidate,  and 
that  it  may  prevent  proper  independent  action  at  the 
elections,  by  those  who  took  the  oath. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  in  conclusion  of  this  chapter, 
that  the  open  primary  system  of  voting,  under  which  no 
declaration  of  parly  affiliation  is  required,  appears 
worthy  of  general  preference  to  the  closed  or  party  pri- 
mary system;  that  where^  for  one  reason  or  another, 
closed  primaries  are  desired,  the  test  may  well  be  pro- 
scribed by  the  legislature,  and  in  form  require  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  generally  to  affiliate  with  the  party  at 
the  next  election.* 

>  For  other  argument!  In  CaTor  of  iiich  •  testandfor  IttoonttitutloiiAl  aspecti^ 
0eep.  87QL 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  CONSTirUTIONALITT  OF  PRIMABT  KLOCTIOH 

LAWS. 

While  the  question  of  the  oonstitutionalily  of  primaiy 
election  laws  has  been  raised  in  a  large  nmnber  of 
States^  and  some  laws  have  been  dedared  nnoonatito- 
tional  because  of  their  incorporation  of  proyinons  ob- 
noxious to  State  Constitutions,  no  court  has  ever  denied 
the  right  to  the  State  to  control  by  appropriate  l^gialatioa 
the  nomination  of    candidates    for    oflSoe.     Faremort 
among  the  States  in  which    important   oonstitotioiiial . 
questions  were  raised,  stand  Colorado,  Pennqrivaiiiay 
"New  York,  California,  and  Oregon.     In  the  oaae  of 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  the  decisions  tamed  upon 
the  broad  principle  of  whether  or  no  a  legidatore  mig^t 
recognize  political  parties,  as  such,  in  law,  and  then  pzo- 
cced  to  regulate  their  activity  in  making  nominations; 
while  the  California  decisions,    of    which  there 
three,  and  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  and  the 
preme  court  of  Oregon,  conceded  this  legislative  power, 
and  carried  the  legal  idea  a  step  further,  by  declaring 
primary  elections  subject  to  the  Constitution.    This  was 
accomplished  through  the    interpretation    of   primarj 
election  laws  as  being  election  laws  in  the  same  sense 
as  general  election  laws,  and  hence  subject  to  all  consti- 
tutional provisions  respecting  ^^elections  authorised  hgr 
law." 

In  1S81  the  charge   of  imconstitutionslity  ?raa  ad- 
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Tanced  against  a  Pennsylvania  law^  prohibiting  bribery 
and  fraud  at  nominating  conventions  and  primary  elec- 
tions^  upon  the  ground  that  such  legislation  encroached 
upon  the  liberties  of  political  parties  and  restricted 
their  freedom  of  nomination.  The  court,  however,  over- 
ruled this  plea,  and  declared  conventions  and  primaries 
fit  subjects' for  legislation.^ 

A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Colorado  in  1886, 
when  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  was  introduced  in  the  legislature.*  The 
Senate,  by  resolution,  requested  the  supreme  court  to 
answer  the  following  questions:  "Is  it  constitutional 
to  enact  any  law  attempting  to  regulate  the  machinery 
of  a  political  party  in  making  nominations  of  candi- 
dates for  public  office  ?  Can  the  law  take  any  cognizance 
of  political  parties  as  such  ?  Can  the  law  interfere  any- 
wise with  the  modes  and  methods  employed  by  a  political 
party  in  the  nomination  of  its  candidates  for  public 
office  ?  Are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  properly  the  subject 
matter  of  legislation  ?"  In  reply  the  supreme  court  held : 
^'We  do  not  find  any  constitutional  objection  to  the  bill 
submitted  for  our  consideration,  nor  is  our  attention 
called  to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution  as  forbidding 
0uch  legislation.'' 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in 
sustaining  the  primary  election  law  of  1899  is  also  of 
considerable  importance,  because  of  the  comprehensive 
scope  of  the  law  and  the  detailed  manner  in  which  it 
regulates  all  political  action  at  the  primary,  in  its  en- 


Laws  of  X'oiiiisjiTanIa,  1881,  p.  70. 
•LeODArd  ▼.  Commonweftlth,  119  Pa.  St.  022,  4  Aa  Bep.  220. 
•  IB  re  House  BUI  Ma  208»  0  Colo.  «81. 
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deaTor  ''to  assure  to  all  citizens  equal  rights  in  the  pri* 
maiy  elections^  conventions,  and  political  cammitteee  of 
the  partj  with  which  they  were  allied*''  ^ 

In  the  California  and  Orcf^on  decisions  the  points  at 
issue  were  much  more  involved.  In  the  early  eaaes,  il 
was  simply  a  question  of  constitutional  power  to  legis- 
late ;  now  the  decisions  turn  upon  the  oonstitotioiudity 
of  the  legislation  itself,  the  power  to  enaot  being  con- 
ceded. The  main  grounds  upon  which  the  primary 
election  laws  were  declared  uneonstitutional  in  the  CaU* 
fomia  cases  are  the  following:  That  they  were  local  or 
spocial  legislation ;  that  they  enfranchised  peraona  who 
would  be  illegal  voters  at  "elections  authorized  by  law  ;** 
that  thoy  disfranchised  legal  voters  under  the  Constita- 
tion ;  that  thoy  infringed  the  rights  of  political  partiea; 
and  that  they  discriminated  against  the  weaker  partiesi 

The  rule  of  local  or  special  legislation  was  applied  bj 
the  supreme  court  of  California  to  the  act  of  March  87, 
1895.     It  was  held  that  the  law  being  expressly  oon- 

finod  in  its  operation  and  effect  to  counties  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  and  not  being  a  regulation  of  the  eooi- 
pensation  of  county  officers,  for  which  purpose  alone 
the  Constitution  provided  for  the  classification  of  coon- 
ties,  was  local,  special,  and  unconstitutional  There  waa 
no  necessity  for  local  legislation,  it  was  claimed,  "bn> 
cause  the  law  dealt  with  a  subject  matter  to  whkh  n 
general  law,  having  a  uniform  operation  throughont  the 
States  could  be  made  applicable."  In  confirmation  of 
this  point,  it  was  clearly  shown  from  an  inspection  of 
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its  terms  that  the  law  was  originally  designed  to  apply 
tmifonnly  throughout  the  State. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  act  was^  both  generally 
and  specifically^  made  an  eissential  part  of  the  general 
electicm  law  of  the  State.  Section  21,  for  example,  pro- 
vided that  no  candidate  could  have  his  name  printed 
upon  any  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  public  office  at  any 
general  election  in  the  State,  unless  he  had  been  nomi« 
nated  by  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  act.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  upon  general  grounds,  but  violated 
the  specific  provision  prohibiting  local  or  special  laws 
for  conducting  elections.  It  was  also  held  that  the  court 
could  not,  by  striking  out  the  section  expressly  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  law  to  two  counties  of  the  State, 
make  it  applicable  throughout  the  State,  as  to  do  so 
would  be  equivalent  to  legislation,  by  imposing  upon 
the  whole  State,  a  law  which  it  was  clear  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  intended  to  apply  only  in  two  counties,  and 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  passed.  These  holdings 
of  the  court  plainly  exposed  the  inadequacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  meet  the  case,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
an  amendment.  It  was  admitted  that  even  though  the 
act  were  good  and  beneficent,  the  State  could  not  enjoy 
its  advantages  because  it  bore  the  stamp  of  special  legis- 
lation, which  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  assumption  that  special  legislation  is  gen- 
erally bad. 

The  primary  law  of  1895  having  been  declared  un- 
constitutional, the  legislature  passed  another  act  in  1897, 
which  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  the  case  of  Spier  v. 
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Baker. ^    The  objections  raised  in  this  case  did  not  go 
to  the  merits  of  the  direct  vote  system,  but  related  wholly 
to  matters  of  detail  in  working  out  the  scheme  of  the 
election.    One  technical  point  raised  was  that  the  title 
did  not  express  the  full  import  of  the  bilL      It  was  held 
by  the  supreme  court  that  the  insertion  in  the  title  of  the 
words,  "for  other  purposes,''  did  not  have  the  effect  'Ho 
validate  provisions  of  the  act  which  ware  not  germane 
to  the  particular  subject  expressed  in  the  titlei''    Such 
illegal  provisions  were  found  in  section  12,  which  de> 
dared  that  no  person  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  one  proxy  at  any  convention;  section  24,  which 
contained    certain  powers   of   state   conventions;  and 
others.'    It  was  necessary  for  the  primary  election  law 
to  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the  States  because  the 
court  considered  such  an  election  as  "authorized  bj  law/' 
for  the  reasons  that  it  was  mandatory ;  that  it  was  made 
a  public  expense ;  and  finally,  that  it  had  already  been 
declared  such  in  a  supreme  court  decision.' 

The  law  of  1897  did  not  conform  to  the  Conftitotioiiy 
and  hence  was  void.  Section  1,  Article  II,  of  the  Oonsti* 
tution  provides:  ''Every  native  male  citizsi  of  the 
United  States,  every  male  citizen  who  shall  have  ae» 
quired  the  rights  of  citizenship  under,  or  bj  virtue  ol, 
the  treaty  of  Queretaro^  and  every  male  naturalised  cit- 
izen thereof,  who  shall  have  become  such  ninety  days 
prior  to  any  election,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  county  in  whidi 
he  claims  his  vote  ninety  days,  and  in  the  election  pi^ 
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cinct  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  rote  at  all  elections 
which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law/* 
The  provisions  of  the  primary  election  law  were  incon- 
sistent with  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
tion 23  of  the  act  enlarged  the  right  of  suffrage  by  re- 
quiring only  a  legal  residence  in  the  county  for  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  election^  as  a  condition  of  suffrage, 
'Vhereas  the  Constitution  requires  a  legal  residence  in 
the  State  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  thirty  days.*' 
It  was  also  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  in  this : 
^'that  the  naturalized  citizen  under  the  Constitution  ia 
not  entitled  to  vote  unless  his  naturalization  occurred  at 
least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  day  of  election,"  while 
under  section  23  of  the  act,  citizens  made  such  by  nat- 
uralization as  late  as  the  last  day  preceding  the  election 
would  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Section  22  of  the  act  curtailed  the  right  of  suffrage^ 
by  declaring  ^^that  only  those  electors  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  great,  or  precinct  registers,  or  the  supple- 
ments thereto,  vi&ed  at  the  last  general  election,  are  en* 
titled  to  vote."  This  provision  excluded  the  following 
classes  of  electors,  qualified  under  the  Constitution  to 
participate  in  elections,  from  participating  in  the  pri* 
maries  held  under  the  act:  (1)  All  native  bom  citizens 
who  had  arrived  at  age  since  the  last  general  election; 
(2)  all  foreign  bom  citizens  naturalized  since  the  last 
general  election,  and  ninety  days  prior  to  the  primary 
election;  (3)  all  electors  who  had  changed  their  resi- 
dence from  one  county  to  another  since  the  last  general 
election  ;^  (4)  all  electors  who  had  secured  a  residence 

I  The  law  makes  provMon  for  the  transfer  of  a  registration,  bat  there  are  bo 
means  prorided  by  which  the  transferred  Toter  maj  haTe  his  name  placed  upoa 
the  register  used  at  the  primary  election. 
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in  the  State  dnoa  the  last  general  election;  (6)  all 
electors  of  the  State  at  the  last  general  eleetion  who 
failed  to  have  their  names  placed  npon  the  greats  or  pre- 
cinct registers,  or  the  supplements  ther^  prior  to  thai 
election ;  (6)  all  foreign  bom  citiiens  who  were  natm^ 
alized  within  ninety  days  next  preoeding  the  last  generml 
election* 

The  California  law  of  1897  was  dedared  nnooostilii* 
tional,  not  because  of  the  incorporatioD  of  an  illegal  test^ 
as  is  sometimes  erroneously  believed^  but  because  of  the 
presence  of  these  specific  provisions  of  saffrage  which 
were  inconsistent  with  like  constitntioaal  pitmaioiia. 
The  court  does  not  pass  decisive  judgment  upon  the 
test  It  contents  itself  with  '^alluding  to^  the  power  el 
prescribing  a  test,  and  with  ''suggesting^  prwsiHe 
dangers  that  might  result  should  the  legislature  im 
the  test  It  goes  on  to  say,  that  even  though  it  be 
ceded  that  the  test  provided  for  bj  sectioii  17  of  IIm 
act — a  bona  fide  present  intention  of  supporting  the 
nominees  selected  by  the  delegates^  is  a  valid  eiBreise  of 
legislative  power,  and  that  the  primary  eleetions  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  are  not  elections  authorised  hf  law 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  aoi  is 
nevertheless  unconstitutional  and  void  for  being  speeial 
legislation,  in  that  it  discriminates  in  favor  of  and 
against  certain  classes  and  individuals^  who  under  the 
Constitution  are  entitled  to-  vote  at  elections.  In  other 
words,  aside  from  the  objections  already  mentioned,  the 
law  was  also  held  unconstitutional  because  it  did  nol 
permit  certain  classes  of  voters  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  comply  with  the  requinw^ents  of  the  leaf,  to 
participate  in  the  eleetaonsb 
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That  the  court  was  not  inclined  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  a  test,  is  clearly 
shown  by  its  language  in  discussing  the  question.  In 
introducing  this  point,  the  words  were  as  follows :  "J/ 
such  a  power  may  be  sustained  imder  the  Constitution, 
then  the  life  and  death  of  political  parties,  are  hold  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  by  a  state  legislature."  ^  The 
oourt  elaborates  the  possible  dangers  which  might  lurk 
in  such  a  power,  and  closes  with  the  statement,  that 
'Hhe  foregoing  suggestions  are  put  forth  in  order  that 
the  state  legislature  in  the  future  when  dealing  with  this 
question  may  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  work  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  constitutional  difiSculty  to  be 
met  and  overcome."  None  of  the  court's  statements  can 
therefore  be  taken  as  declaring  the  test  unconstitutional 
outright,  although  it  might  probably  be  inferred  from 
the  general  sense  of  the  decision  that  while  the  court  for 
the  time  being  contents  itself  with  ^^erely  suggesting" 
the  difficulties  which  surround  a  test,  it  might  render  a 
more  decisive  and  adverse  judgment  should  another  op- 
portunity  present  itself. 

As  a  result  of  the  supreme  court  decision  of  1898, 
declaring  the  law  of  1897  unconstitutional,  a  new  law 
was  enacted  in  1899,  abolishing  the  test  of  a  bona  fide 
present  intention  of  supporting  the  party's  nominees  at 
the  next  election,  and  substituting  the  "open  primary" 
method  under  which  a  secret  and  free  vote  of  any  party's 
primary  election  ticket  was  permitted;  and  also  elimi- 
nating the  other  obnoxious  features  of  the  act  of  1897 
which  had  been  declared  in  contravention  of  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. 
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Fault  was^  nevertheless^  also  found  with  the  aot  of 
1899^  and  on  July  28,  1900,  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
f omia,  for  the  third  time,  dealt  a  death  hlow  to  a  primaiy 
election  law  by  declaring  it  in  violation  of  the  C<m8tita- 
tion.^       The  law  discriminated  against  weak  political 
parties,  '^y  providing  an  exclusive  sohemOy  controlling 
political  parties,  in  holding  their  conventions  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  to  public  office^  but  denying 
the  benefits  of  the  act  to  all  political  parties  which  did 
not  cast  at  least  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the 
last  preceding  election."    Such  parties  wOTe  not  allowed 
to  assemble  in  convention  to  choose  nominees  to  be  voted 
for  at  the  primary  election,  and  were  therefore  not  only 
discriminated  against,  but  disfranchised,  by  being  com- 
pelled, if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote  for  representatives  of 
other  political  parties.    '^The  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
selection,  is  a  deprivation  of  the  right  of  franchisa'^  For 
these  reasons  it  was  held  that  the  law  conflicted  with 
the  Constitution,  Art.  I,  sees.  10,  11,  and  21,  giving  the 
people  the  right  freely  to  assemble  together  to  conaolt 
for  the  common  good,  and  providing  that  no  citizeUi  or 
class  of  citizens,  should  be  granted  privileges  or  imnmn- 
itics,  which,  upon  the  same  terms^  were  not  granted  to 
all  other  citizens;  and  that  uniform  operation  was  a 
requisite  of  all  laws  of  a  general  nature. 

The  act  was  also  declared  unconstitutional  upon  thi 
ground  that  it  destroyed  the  integrity  of  political  partien 
'*Self-prcsen'ation  is  an  inherent  right  of  political  par- 
ties, as  well  as  of  individuals,"^  The  law,  by  reqni^ 
ing  the  primary  elections  of  all  political  parties  to  bt 

>  Britton  V.  B')arfl.  fil  Pnc.  Rep.  1115  (Cal). 
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beld  at  the  same  timey  and  tinder  the  control  of  the 
county  board  of  election  commissioners^  and  providing 
for  the  use  of  but  one  ticket,  which  was  received  by  the 
intending  voter  without  question  as  to  his  political  affilia- 
tions, and  taken  into  the  privacy  of  a  booth  where  he 
might  name  such  delegates  as  he  desired  to  the  political 
convention,  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties,^ 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  that  party  or  not,  was  held 
to  be  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  political 
parties,  and  an  innovation  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
people  by  the  Constitution,  Art.  I,  sec.  22,  providing  that 
the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  peo- 
ple.^ 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
provision  which  limits  the  enjoyment  of  the  law  to  those 
political  parties  which  had  cast  at  least  three  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vote  at  the  last  election,  did  not  necessarily 
make  the  act  imconstitutional.'    Under  the  Australian 


1  No  spllttlogr  of  ticketfl  was  allowed.  '*  Any  ballot,  upon  wtiich  anj  names 
mppear  for  dele^^ates  to  more  than  one  convention  for  the  same  territory,  shall 
be  disregarded.*'    See  also  p.  865. 

*  Two  Judges  concurred  in  the  entire  opinion.  Two  concurred  only  In  part* 
and  the  remaining  two,  including  the  chief  Justice,  dissented  from  the  opinloo 
In  its  entirety. 

*  The  principle  upon  which  laws  requiring  a  party  to  have  cast  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  vote  at  a  previous  election,  before  it  acquires  the  right  to  partio- 
ipate  as  a  party  in  public  nominations,  are  sustained,  is  well  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing decision:  **  Of  all  the  acts  which  have  been  passed  to  bring  about  this  qys* 
tem  of  voting,  I  am  sure  none  can  be  found  which  does  not  in  some  way  circum- 
scribe the  privilege  of  demanding  a  place  upon  the  official  ballot  as  a  party  or 
as  a  candidate  of  a  i>arty.  If  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  each  voter,  or  each 
coterie  of  threa  voters,  to  adopt  a  party,  the  polls  would  probably  be  littered 
with  baUots  *  thick  as  autumn  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  VaUambrosa.* 
Great  expense,  labor  and  inconvenience  would  result  without  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  the  voter  or  to  society.  These  regulations  may  not  be  the  wisest  that 
could  have  been  adopted;  still  they  are  regulations  which  do  not  seriously  im- 
pair the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote.    They  are  intended  to  restrict  the  number 
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ballot  laws  political  parties  are  classified  in  a 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  shall  be 
included  or  excluded  by  the  law.  Such  pnmsioiia  hMj% 
been  declared  constituti<mal  by  the  ooorts  in  seTeral 
States.^  Where  similar  provisions  are  found  in  primary 
election  laws^  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  similar  great 
classes  of  constitutional  or  eztra-constitntional  political 
parties.  Since  the  primary  deotion  laws  in  which  such 
provisions  are  incorporated  are  a  pari  of  thoae  deotioQ 
laws  of  the  State  which  are  controlled  by  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  relating  to  ''electioiia  aulhoriaed  by 
law/'  they  m.ust  also  be  constitutional^  becanse  aimilar 
provisions  in  the  Australian  ballot  laws  which  are  a  part 
of  the  same  system  of  election  laws,  and  governed  by  the 
same  constitutional  provisionS|  have  repeatedly  beoi  de> 
clarcd  constitutional 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  California,  for  esnmple^ 
where  the  ballot  law  does  not  recognize  a  political  or* 
ganization  as  a  party  which  has  failed  to  poll  three  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last  election,  no  sab* 
stantial  benefit  could  be  derived  by  such  a  perty  from 
participatiiMi  in  a  primary,  as  a  party,  becanse  the  nomi* 
neea  of  conventions  composed  of  delegates  selected  at 
the  primary  election  of  such  a  perty,  would  not  be  en* 
titled  to  a  place  upon  the  ballot^  at  the  general  election. 
There  could,  hence,  not  be  a  violation  of  a  rig^t  to  partio- 
ipate  as  a  party  in  a  nomination  or  election,  becanse  no 
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such  right  existed.  For  this  resson  no  oonstitutionsl 
objection  could  be  raised  to  the  exclusion  of  parties  at 
primaries  which  would  in  any  event  be  excluded  from 
acting,  as  partieSy  at  a  general  dection  held  under  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution.^ 

A  provision  very  similar  to  that  which  created  the 
di£Bculty  in  the  California  law  of  1890,  has  recently  in- 
curred the  stamp  of  unconstitutionality  in  Oregon.* 
The  Oregon  law,  which  was  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature^  provides  that  primary  deciions 
for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  shall  be  held  on  the 
same  day,  that  voters  shall  be  given  a  ticket  upon  appU* 
cation  containing  the  names  of  candidates  of  all  parties^ 
On  the  ticket  the  candidates  are  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  offices  under  their  proper  party  organizationSb  The 
voter  takes  the  ticket  into  the  privacy  of  a  booth,  and 
there  in  perfect  seerepy  may  vote  for  the  candidates, 
committeemen,  and  party  principles  and  rules  of  any 
party.  He  must,  however,  confine  himself  to  one  ticket, 
or  if  he  marks  the  tickets  of  several  parties,  only  that 
one  coimts  which  contains  a  majority  of  marks. 

This  provision  gives  to  members  of  one  party  an  op- 
portunity to  help  nominate  weak  candidates  on  a  rival 
party's  ticket;  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  its  committee- 
men ;  and  to  determine  its  principles,  and  its  rules  of 
organization.  In  cases  where  the  vote  is  dose,  it  is  bardy 
conceivable  that  such  an  opportunity  might  empower 
one  party  to  dictate  in  some  of  those  matters  for  a  rival 
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party,  thereby  destroying  the  essence  of  party  organiuir 
tion  and  of  party  goYemment  The  likelihood  of  mch 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  one  party  to  defeat  the  proper 
functions  of  another  party,  is  commented  upon  by  the 
court  to  the  effect,  that  ^^possibly  this  mig^t  not  follow 
in  practice/'  but  it  adds,  ''Is  not  any  law  constitationally 
defective  that  allows  or  permits  such  to  be  done  under 
forms  of  law  !^  The  law  gives  these  outsiders  legal  op- 
portunity, and  power,  so  to  do,  and  furnishes  no  relief 
if  they  do,  and  so  far  as  the  likelihood  of  it  being  dons^ 
all  know  that  almost  anything  may  be  expected  when- 
ever any  political  advantage  is  to  be  secured  thereby." 
A  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  political  situation  in 
Oregon  is  necessary  to  a  propw  insight  into  the  circuit 
court  decision  which  declared  the  Morgan  direct  primarj 
law  unconstitutional.  Besides  the  Morgan  law,  the 
Lockwood  act  regulating  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
conventions,  which  had  also  been  passed  bj  the  last  legis- 
lature, was  up  for  consideration.'  The  Lodnsood  ad 
was  held  to  be  constitutional,  and  the  case  was  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  supreme  court  where  the  decision  of  tha 
lower  court  was  affirme<l.  The  Lockwood  act  seems  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  not  only  because 
it  was  strongly  supported  by  previous  supreme  court 
decisions,  but  also,  it  is  claimed,  because  it  was  favored 
by  active,  organized  politicians  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Morgan  law.    The  Morgan  law,  however,  with  a  prori* 
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Bion  for  an  open  primary  system  of  voting,  such  as  made 
the  California  law  of  1899  unconstitutional,  lacked  the 
weight  of  favorable  court  decisions,  and  through  a  series 
of  complicated  political  moves  was  left  without  organ- 
ized political  support,  although  a  large  number  of  legis- 
lators had  been  elected  by  virtue  of  their  direct  primary 
pledges.  It  is  but  natural  that  courts  should  be  influ- 
enced by  political  situations.^  The  strong  attack  of  a 
measure  by  powerful  advocates  who  are  sustained  by 
great  political  forces,  as  was  the  case  in  Oregon,  must, 
even  unconsciously,  influence  the  best  judges. 

The  Oregon  court  was  probably  also  influenced  by  the 
California  decision  of  1900.  It  follows  a  very  similar 
course  of  reasoning,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  utterly 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  an  important  difference 
between  the  imconstitutional  features  of  the  Oregon  and 
of  the  California  laws.  The  California  law  provides; 
**That  any  ballot  upon  which  any  names  appear  for  dele- 
gates to  more  than  one  convention  for  the  same  territory, 

>  Hie  Republican  party  of  Multnomah  county,  with  a  Toting  strength  about 
twice  that  of  the  Democratic  party,  is  controlled  by  the  Simon  and  Mitchel 
factions^  One  writer  describes  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  Morgan  law  as 
follows:  "  A  Democratic  politician  looks  at  the  direct  primary  law  in  this  county 
thus:  If  it  is  a  success,  it  will  unite  the  Republican  party  in  the  county  and 
leave  no  hope  whatever  for  any  Democratic  offloe-eeeker.  As  a  result  of  the 
break  up  of  the  last  campaign,  our  district  attorney  is  a  Democrat  He  was 
nominally  In  control  of  the  suit,  and  took  his  stand  against  the  Morgan  law. 
Erery  political  force  was  against  the  law.  The  now  apparently  strongest  fac- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  was  supporting  a  law  (Lockwood  act)  whose  mere 
enactment  was  a  reflection  upon  the  Morgan  law.  The  Democrats  were  sup- 
porting the  same  law,  and  the  flrst  adrocate  of  direct  primaries  (Mr.  Bingham) 
was  fighting  the  Morgan  law  with  all  his  might,  and  fighting  for  a  fee  in  line  with 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  all  his  own  ideas.  At  one  time  during  the  last  spring 
oar  only  paper  came  out  with  a  strong  editorial  in  fitvor  of  the  Morgan  law. 
But  the  editor  seems  to  have  been  called  down  since  no  similar  utterance  was 
ever  heard.  The  Simon  faction  has  also  openly  opposed  the  reform,  save  where 
itwaa  deemed  good  policy  to  get  imder  oorer,  as  they  did  in  the  campaign 
Vtodgea."* 
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shall  b9  disregarded.^  That  is  to  saji  no  ballot  shall 
oontain  names  of  candidates  for  delegates  to  more  than 
one  state  convention;  or  more  than  one  diatriet  oooTen* 
tioQ,  or  more  than  one  local  oonventioiiy  or  more  than 
one  city  convention.  This  does  not  permit  the  Bepabli- 
can  voter  to  vote  for  delegates  to  a  Repoblican  and  to 
a  Democratic  state  convention^  or  distriok  eonventioni 
or  local  convention^  but  it  does  allow  him  to  TOCe  for  dele* 
gates  to  a  Republican  state  cfAvention,  to  a  DenKMntie 
district  convention,  and  to  a  Populistio  local  eonventioiiy 
and  to  have  his  votes  count  on  the  ti^eCa  of  mek  of 
those  parties. 

The  Oregon  law  however,  only  permitted  the  wotm  to 
choose  what  ticket  he  desired  to  vote  and  to  have  hit 
vote  count  upon  that  ticket,  and  in  case  he  voted  on  aer- 
oral  tickets,  only  the  one  containing  the  largest  number 
of  marks  was  canvassed.  lie  was,  therefore^  eonfined 
to  one  ticket,  while  under  the  California  law,  he  coald 
vote  effectively  upon  the  tickets  of  eeveral  partiesL  This 
significant  difference  between  the  two  laws  seems  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  Oregon  decision,  and  while  it 
might  not  have  been  of  vital  influence  in  determining 
the  Oregon  case,  it  certainly  greatly  strengthened  tlie 
position  of  the  California  court 

Both  tlio  California  and  the  Oregon  courts  laid  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  existence  of  an  **OfpOfiumh^ 
for  membt^rs  of  one  party  to  dictate  the  action  of  an* 
other  party  at  the  primary,  without  the  presence  of  a 
remedy  in  case  they  did  sa  If  the  courts  continue  to 
base  their  decisions  upon  the  ^'opportunity,"  the  ''poaai* 
bility,"  instead  of  upon  the  practical  '^probability^  m- 
volved,  then  every  form  of  open  primary  system  wonld 
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be  unoonstitutianal^  and  resort  to  a  test  of  one  kind  or 
other  would  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

IJpoQ  grounds  similar  to  those  advanced  by  the  Pa* 
cifio  courts,  the  Stevens  bill  of  Wisconsin,  if  enacted, 
might  have  been  declared  unconstitutional^  The  voter 
was  given  a  similar  "opportunity"  fraudulently  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  nomination  of  a  rival  party's  candidates. 
The  Stevens  bill,  however,  contained  an  ameliorating  dif- 
ference from  the  laws  of  California  and  Oregon,  in  that 
the  voter  forfeited  his  entire  ballot,  if  he  attempted  to 
vote  on  more  than  one,  ticket  This  provision  would  have 
operated  as  a  deterring  influence  in  preventing  even  the 
attempt  to  split  tickets.  Moreover  the  Stevens  bill  also 
removed  the  strong  inducement  to  forsake  the  party  of 
one's  choice,  by  permitting  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot 
for  any  good  men  on  other  tickets,  by  writing  their 
names  on  his  own  ballot,  and  having  such  votes  count 
toward  the  nomination  of  the  preferred  candidates  for 
the  respective  offices  in  his  own  party. 

But  while  these  strong  provisions  of  the  Stevens  bill 
might  have  reduced  even  the  probability  of  voting  with 
a  rival  party  to  a  minimum,  the  possibility  of  voting 
with  that  party  would  still  have  remained.  Just  why 
a  court  should  base  its  decision  upon  this  fact,  does  aot 
«eem  quite  clear  and  consistent.  Among  our  public 
institutions  in  general,  and  among  our  political  institu* 
tions  in  particular,  there  are  those  which  present  the 
opportunity  for  doing  a  great  wrong;  yet  the  institutions 
remain  with  us  because  the  opportunity  is  never,  or  sel- 
-dom,  seized,  and  because  the  good  which  they  do  out- 

>  This  WM  not  true  of  the  original  bill  which  required  a  declaration  of  party 
.Mniiation. 
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weighs  the  bad.  Under  the  WiBConsin  caucua'Iaw,  fof 
example,  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  the  Democrtt 
to  attend  the  Republican  primary  and  to  help  nominate 
any  Republican  candidate.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  large  number  of  Democrats  from  voting  in,  and  con- 
trolling a  Republican  caucus,  even  though  the  Republi- 
cans know  of  their  presence,  and  protest  against  their 
participation.  The  only  thing  that  tends  to  prevent 
such  fraudulent  action  is  the  fact,  that  ainoe  under  the 
present  Wisconsin  law  but  one  caucus  may  be  attended, 
every  Democrat  forfeits  his  entire  ri^t  to  aid  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  at  the  Democratic  caucuai  But 
as  far  as  the  ''possibility"  of  voting  with  an  opposing 
party,  is  concerned,  it  exists  just  as  clearly  as  it  possibly 
could  under  any  open  primary  system  which  might  h% 
devised. 

The  circuit  court  of  Oregon  does  not  share  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  in  reviewing  the  situstion  in  its 
own  State,  where  a  provision  similar  to  that  incorporated 
in  the  Wisconsin  caucus  law  is  in  operatioQ.  It  holds, 
that  ''under  the  existing  primary  law  an  elector  openly 
visits  some  one  of  the  party  primary  elections,  as  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  from  time  immemoriaL"  By  that  open 
action  he  affiliates  himself  with  that  pitrty,  and  by  so 
doing  "he  is  but  exercising  his  privilege,  and  is  sure  of 
a  cordial  welcome  in  any  party,  especially  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  votes.  The  situstion  is  vastly  different 
frcmi  that  where  law  makes  it  obligatory  on  one  piu^ 
to  sulmiit  its  nominations  or  party  politics  to  a  seeret 
ballot  of  all  voters  of  all  parties,  or  of  no  party  at  all, 
without  any  manifestation  of  party  affilistioQ  on  tlis 
part  of  the  voter,  or  test  of  party  affiliatioii  whataoerer.'* 
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The  fact  that  the  practice  dates  "from  time  immemo- 
rial" does  not  necessarily  prove  its  constitutionality, 
while  acquiescence  in  the  results  of  the  primary,  no  mat- 
ter who  determined  its  action,  is  as  "obligatory"  under 
the  caucus  law,  as  it  would  be  under  the  direct  primary 
law.  Apparently  the  only  difference  in  the  situation, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  very  "vast,"  is,  that  while 
under  the  direct  primary  law,  the  voter  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  fraudulently  with  a  rival  party,  m  (he 
privacy  of  a  booth,  imder  the  present  caucus  law  he  must 
do  80  openly.  This  would  undoubtedly  keep  those  voters, 
whom  false  self-respect  and  hypocrisy  forbid  to  do  in 
public  what  they  would  do  unscrupulously  in  secret, 
from  transgressing  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  beyond  that, 
and  manifestly  upon  no  suggestion  of  principle,  there 
is,  it  seems,  no  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  "possi- 
bility," or  "opportunity,"  for  wrong  exists  as  plainly 
imder  the  one  as  under  the  other.  That  the  court  bases 
its  decision  upon  the  vague  and  shadowy  "possibility" 
of  wrong  rather  than  upon  even  a  remote  probability,  is 
plainly  indicated  when  it  says,  "possibly  this  (the  voting 
of  a  rival  party's  ticket)  might  not  follow  in  practice, 
but  is  not  any  law  constitutionally  defective  that  allows 
or  permits  such  to  be  done  under  forms  of  law?"^ 
Since  the  difference  between  the  two  cases,  as  already 

1  EBtabUflhed  roles  of  oonstttuttonal  law  teem  to  answer  this  question  with  an 
emphatio  "na*^  "When  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  is  <iuestioned,  the 
court  will  not  presume  that  the  legislature  acted  outside  of  its  legitimate  sphere. 
This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  established  bj  the  one  who  attacks  the  constitu- 
tloiiaUtj  of  the  statute.  Counsel  relies  largely  upon  the  possibilities  of  abuse  in 
the  operatioo  of  the  law  if  it  should  be  upheld,  and  assume  that  its  abuse  would 
follow.  Qy  this  mode  of  reasoning  most  of  our  statutes  might  be  held  unoonsd- 
tutAonaL^  Argument  of  Hon.  E.  Baj  BtareDS  bsCors  supreme  court  in  State  of 
Wisconsin  t.  Garrett  Laounan. 
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suggested^  seems  to  be  slight^  and  of  Boch  a  nature  as 
not  to  affect  the  ^^possibility''  element  involTed,  it  fol* 
lows  that  if  a  direct  primary  law  containing  tbe  opeo  pri- 
mary  system  is  nneonstitational,  then  all  eodsting  indi- 
rect primary  or  caucus  laws  containing  anch  provision, 
as^  for  example,  the  Or^on  and  the  Wiseonsui  laws, 
muBt  be  imconstituticmal  when  judged  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  open  pri- 
mary would  in  most  cases  be  snccessfnl,^  and  it  aeons 
that  when  the  courts  base  their  decisions  too  alisoliitdy 
upon  the  ^^possibilities,"  of  wrongfnl  action  involTed, 
rather  than  upon  the  ^^probabilities,''  they  pennit  out- 
grown legal  principles  to  override  practical  jnatioei  and 
cast  upon  judicial  action  the  imputation  of  politioal  in- 
fluence. Should  the  courts  by  adhering  stricdy  to  l^gal 
reasoning,  regardless  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  sitp 
uation,  continue  to  declare  primary  deotion  IsEwa  iriudi 
contain  the  open  primary  system  nnc<MMtitntiopal,  il 
would  be  necessary  to  devise  some  compramise  ajstem 
wherever  no  absolute  test  of  party  affiliatkm  is  desixod. 

The  following  method  is  proposed  as  a  piofaaUe  aolii- 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  Make  the  test  in  fovrn  liks  die 
one  incorporated  in  the  New  York  enrnHnwrnt  ajstem 
by  requiring  a  declaration  of  general  sympaUiy  with  tliB 
principles  of  the  party,  and  of  an  intention  to  genmviig 
support  its  candidates  at  the  next  electioB.  Add  to  tUs 
the  provision  of  the  Stevens  bill  of  WiBOOnsin.  and,  ia 
inodiflcd  form,  of  the  Morgan  law  of  Ox^^gOB, 
the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  any  good  man  upon 

>  For  a  discussion  of  the  open  prlmAiy  vjitam,  wm  fi 
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other  ticket  by  writing  the  name  of  the  preferred  candi- 
date in  a  reserved  space  on  his  own  ticket^  and  have  it 
eonnt  as  a  nominating  vote  for  the  given  office  en  that 
ticket. 

Such  a  test  removes  the  legal  "possibility**  whereby 
one  party  is  enabled  to  dictate  the  action  of  another 
party.  It  preserves  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  without  presenting  the  opportunity 
of  defeating  proper  party  activity.  It  removes  the  ob- 
jection of  unconstitutionality,  advanced  against  a  declar- 
ation to  support  all  of  the  party's  nominees  imquali- 
fiedly,  in  that  it  does  not  reveal  for  what  particular 
candidates  of  the  party  votes  will  be  cast  at  the  general 
election.  It  overcomes  the  objection  of  the  possibility 
of  "machine"  control  which  is  advanced  where  a  voter 
is  compelled  to  declare  his  party  affiliation,  and  to  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket,  because  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  votes  for  some  or  all  of  the  candidates  named 
on  his  ticket,  or  whether  he  writes  the  names  of  candi- 
dates which  appear  upon  other  tickets  in  their  places. 
It  avoids  publicity  at  the  primary,  and  does  not  violate 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  at  the  general  election.  It  com- 
pels the  voter  to  identify  himself  with  some  party,  with- 
out revealing  the  exact  extent  to  which  he  does  so.  It 
protects  party  organizations,  vrithout  permitting  poli- 
ticians to  exercise  undue  influence.  It  therefore  com- 
binee  the  main  advantages  of  closed  and  of  open  pri- 
maries, and  avoids  all  conflict  with  State  ConstitationB 
or  established  principles  of  law. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon 
declaring  the  Lockwood  act  constitutional  is  a  signal 
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victory  for  primary  reform  in  that  State.  ^  The  act  ap- 
plies to  all  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  oonyeQtioii8» 
The  main  points  of  the  decision  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  The  law  is  not  local,  because  ^^the  classification 
is  one  founded  upon  some  real  and  substantial,  not  fan- 
ciful, distinction,  suggested  and  prompted  by  reason  and 
experience."  The  election  provided  for  by  the  act  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution  as  an  election  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  court  "sees  no  objection  to  the 
legislature  providing  for  party  elections,  and  limiting 

the  electoral  privil^e  to  party  members.''  The  limi- 
tation of  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  the  stronger  parties  ia 
no  infringement  or  denial  of  a  constitutional  ri^t  It 
is  a  reasonable  regulation,  "justified  by  the  substantial 
difference  in  party  conditions,'^  and  aiming  to  seoore  a 
free  and  equal  ballot,  as  in  case  of  the  analogous  provi* 
sions  found  in  our  Australian  ballot  laws.  The  ri^ts  of 
political  parties  are  not  invaded  because  ''party  man- 
agement is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  public  and  the 
State,  that  its  operation,  in  so  far  as  it  respeets  the 
naming  of  candidates  for  public  office^  is  an  object  of 
special  legislative  concern,  to  see  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Constitution  are  not  perverted,  and  the  people  shorn 
of  a  free  choice."  The  legislature  may  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  primary  election  officers,  and  the  election 
of  party  committeemen,  as  well  as  fix  their  terms  of  office 
and  specify  their  duties.  The  test  of  party  affiliation  ia 
reasonable  and  valid.  "The  expense  is  incident  to  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  general  law  of  the  State^  althoo^  it 

>  Ladd  T.  Holmet  (Oreg.X  dadded  Nor.  15^  ISO. 
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operates  locally,  and  is  properly  a  county  charge."  The 
court  by  thus  disposing  of  these  difficult  questions  has 
set  a  most  important  and  encouraging  landmark  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  primary  election  laws. 

In  California  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of 
what  must  happen  where  State  Constitutions  prevent 
the  enactment  of  good  primary  l^slation.  After  three 
adverse  decisions,  which  completely  cornered  the  legisla- 
ture by  interposing  the  Constitution  between  that  body 
and  desired  primary  election  laws,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  amend  the  Constitution.  This  was  so 
effectively  carried  out,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
difficulty.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  even  though  the  courts  of 
other  States  should  follow  the  example  of  the  California 
courts  and  declare  primary  election  laws  imconstitu- 
tional,  the  time  must  soon  come  when  legal  modifications 
will  be  made,  and  constitutional  amendments,  if  neces- 
sary, will  be  enacted,  enabling  the  public  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  good  legislation  wherever  it  is  to-day  being 
denied  to  the  people  through  the  intervention  of  con- 
stitutional law. 


SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTANT  POINTS  RAISED  IN  JUDI- 
CIAL DECISIONS  BEARING  UPON  PRIMARY  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

General  Construction  of  a  Primary  Election  Law, 

A  remedial  statute  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  to  se- 
cure against  fraud  and  corruption,  is  to  be  liberally  construed. 
The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  such  an  act,  and  the  uncon- 
stitutionality must  not  be  left  in  doubt.  An  objection  that 
the  law  violates  principles  of  republican  government  is  in- 
Bufflclent,  unless  it  violates  the  Constitution.  Cooley  on  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  p.  202  (6th  ed.). 
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The  settled  conyiction  that  the  safeguarding  of  our  inatltn* 
tlons  requires  the  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  franchise^  and 
that  the  result  be  protected  from  fraud,  has  led  to  much  legiv- 
lation  during  the  present  generation,  and  latterly  to  leglalaUon 
that  aims  to  secure  these  results  by  regulating  primaries^ 
People  ex  rel.  Coffey  y.  Dem.  Oenl  Com.  of  Kings  County, 
52  Hun  (N.  Y.),  170. 

By  reason  of  the  legislature  having  adopted  the  act»  there 
goes  with  it  a  presumption  that  It  is  within  the  pale  of  the 
fundamental  law,  otherwise  it  would  not  haye  met  with  the 
approval  of  that  body;  and  in  every  case  where  there  exists^ 
when  proper  tests  have  been  brought  to  bear,  a  rational  doubt 
upon  the  subject  it  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Its  validity. 
Ladd  V.  Holmes,  66  Pac  Rep.  714  (Oreg.  1901). 

Exclusion  of  Small  Parties. 

The  election  laws  that  confine  nominations  by  oonvaatloa 
method  to  the  political  parties  that  cast  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  vote,  are  upheld  as  constitutional  in  the  following  cases: 
State  v.  Black,  54  N.  J.  L.  446;  State  ex  rel.  Plummer  T.  Fos- 
ton,  58  Ohio  St.  620;  State  v.  Anderson,  42  L.  R.  A.  289;  Hl8> 
gins  V.  Berg,  42  L.  R.  A.  245;  Miner  v.  Olin,  159  ICaasL  487; 
De  Walt  V.  Bartley,  146  Pa.  St.  54&. 

Elections  Authorized  by  Law, 

Primary  elections  are  not  within  the  term  ''all  elections 
authorized  by  law."  as  found  in  State  Constitutions,  liayor  T. 
Shattuck.  19  Colo.  194;  People  v.  Cavanaugh,  112  Cal.  647; 
Nominations  of  Public  Officers,  9  Colo.  631;  Com.  r.  Wells,  17 
W.  N.  C.  164;  Leonard  v.  Commonwealth,  112  Pa.  St  621.  '^ 

In  spite  of  the  adjective  "all,"  the  word  "electlona"  has  a 
restricted  meaning  in  the  term  "all  elections"  as  decided  la 
case  of  the  analogous  term  "all  officers."  David  T.  Portland 
Water  Com'rs,  14  Oreg.  98;  State  ex  rel.  v.  George,  22  Or^g. 
152;  Wheeler  v.  Brady,  15  Kan.  30;  Wlnans  v.  WUUams.  5 
Kan.  133;  In  the  matter  of  Gage.  141  N.  T.  112.  The  word 
"elections"  is  also  said  to  be  used  in  a  restricted  seaae  la: 
Plummer  v.  Jost,  144  III.  68;  State  v.  Cones^  15  Neb.  444; 
Belles  V.  Burr.  76  Mich.  1;  Board  v.  State,  70  IQsa  769; 
Buckner  v.  Gordon,  81  Ky.  1 ;  State  v.  Parry,  52  Kaa.  1. 

Because  of  differences  in  primary  election  laws^  ooaatttiip 
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tiox&al  proYisions,  and  methods  of  legal  reasoning,  several  courts 
have  in  receot  decisions  come  to  what  seems  a  most  logical 
conclusion,  that  primary  elections  are  "elections  authorized  by 
law,"  and  subject  to  all  constitutional  provisions  governing 
such  electiona  "It  seems  hardly  a  matter  of  serious  contro- 
vemy  that  the  elections  presently  provided  for  are  such  as  are 
authorized  by  law.  They  are,  in  practical  effect,  required  to 
be  held  by  all  parties  polling  a  3  per  cent,  vote,  as  no  convention 
nomination  can  be  legally  made  unless  the  delegates  attend- 
ing such  convention  from  the  precincts  included  within  a 
city  falling  within  the  class  prescribed,  are  selected  at  such 
primary  election.  The  Judges  of  election  appointed  under  the 
general  law  are  authorized  and  required  to  preside  at  the  pri- 
mary election,  and  to  count  and  certify  the  vote;  and  the 
county  clerk,  a  public  functionary,  is,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  Justices  of  the  peace,  required  to  make  abstracts  from  the 
returns,  and  thereupon  to  publish  the  result,  the  delegates 
receiving  the  Jiighest  number  of  votes  being  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  convention,  and  the  election  is  held  at  public  expense. 
With  all  this  there  is  certainly  an  election  authorized  by  law." 
Ladd  V.  Holmes,  66  Pac.  Kep.  714  (Oreg.  1901);  also,  Marsh  v. 
Hanley,  111  Cal.  368,  43  Pac.  Rep.  975  (1896);  Spier  v.  Baker, 
120  Cal.  370,  62  Pac.  Rep.  659  (1898).  "That  a  compulsory  pri- 
mary law,  such  as  this,  forms  a  part  of  the  general  election 
laws  of  the  State,  is  not,  we  think,  debatable,  and  has  been 
distinctly  decided."    Brltton  v.  Board,  61  Pac  Rep.  1115  (1900). 

Eo^ense, 

The  expense  in  case  of  a  local  law  may  be  placed  upon  the 
county.  The  State  is  interested  in  the  object  to  be  secured  by 
a  primary  election  law,  the  protecting  of  the  elective  franchise 
from  fraud,  and  the  county  may  properly  be  designated  by 
legislative  action  for  carrying  out  the  purpose,  providing  no 
existing  debt  is  shouldered  upon  the  county.  Simon  .v.  Nor- 
throp, 27  Oreg.  487;  Johnson  v.  Yuba  Ck).,  37  Pac.  Rep.  528; 
Marion  Co.  Com'rs  v.  Center  Township,  107  Ind.  584.  "The 
expense  Is  incident  to  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  law  of 
the  State»  although  it  operates  locally.  The  election  is  for 
the  selection  of  precinct  delegates  and  ofQcers^  which  is  prop- 
erly a  county  charge."  Ladd  t.  Holmes  (Oreg.),  Nov.  25, 
1901. 
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Members  of  weak  political  parties  which  are  not  Included 
in  a  primary  election  law  may  be  taxed  to  pay  the  ezpoiae  In- 
curred by  such  a  law.  The  right  of  auffrage  and  taxation  luiTe 
no  relation  to  each  other  except  through  apedflc  leglalatlTe 
enactment.  The  public  good  justifies  the  taxation  of  all  citi- 
zens. Black,  Con.  Law,  8S7,  339;  Cooley,  Const  TAm.,  699  et 
seq.;  Cooley,  Taxation,  107. 

What  OonstituteB  a  Local  Aetf 


««, 


'A  statute  which  is  plainly  intended  to  affect  a  particnlar 
person  or  thing,  or  to  become  operatiYO  in  a  particular  place 
or  locality,  and  looks  to  no  broader  or  enlarged  application* 
may  be  aptly  characterized  as  special  and  locaL"  Ladd  r. 
Holmes  (Oreg.),  Nov.  25,  1901.  Also,  State  ex  rel  ▼.  Mitchell, 
31  Ohio  St  692;  State  ex  rel.  y.  Anderson,  44  Ohio  8t  247; 
Mott  y.  Hubbard,  59  Ohio  St  199;  Nichols  T.  Walter,  tupni; 
Edmonds  y.  Herbrandson,  supra;  DoYine  y.  Commisslonen^ 
84  111.  590;  Commissioners  ex  rel.  y.  Fatten,  88  Pa.  St  258. 

A  primary  election  law  applying  only  to  cities  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  counties,  and  is  general  In  charac- 
ter. All  who  fall  within  the  class  or  the  conditions  coYered 
by  its  terms  are  protected  by  its  safeguards  and  made  amenft- 
ble  to  its  penalties.  Such  a  law  confers  equal  rights  on  all 
citizens  of  a  State,  or  subjects  them  to  equal  burdens^  and 
inflicts  equal  penalties  on  every  person  who  Ylolates  it  uid  is 
an  equal  law,  though  no  one  can  enjoy  the  right  be  subjected 
to  the  burden,  or  infringe  its  provisions,  without  going  to  or 
being  in  a  particular  part  of  the  State.  State  Y.  Oriffln.  S9 
Atl.  Rep.  260;  In  re  Oberg,  21  Oreg.  406;  Soon  King  y.  Crowlflj. 
113  U.  S.  70;  Parbeir  y.  Connelly,  113  U.  S.  82;  Railroad  OOi. 
V.  Beckwith,  129  U.  S.  26;  State  ex  rel.  v.  Frasier  (Oref:),  69 
Pac.  Rep.  5;  State  y.  Frazier,  36  Oreg.  178. 

"A  law  may  be  general,  however,  and  have  but  a  local  appli- 
cation, and  it  is  none  the  less  general  and  uniform  becaoM 
it  may  apply  to  a  designated  class  if  it  operates  equally  upon 
all  the  subjects  within  the  class  for  which  the  rule  is  adopted; 
and  in  determining  whether  a  law  is  general  or  spedat  tte 
court  will  look  to  its  substance  and  necessary  operatl<m,  as  well 
as  to  its  form  and  phraseology.  •  •  •  The  claasiflcattoa 
may  not  be  arbitrary.  *  *  *  The  mark  of  distinction  must 
be  something  of  substance,  some  attendant  or  inherent  pecul- 
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Itrltr  calling  for  leglilaUoii  raccecied  bj  naturml  reMon  of 
different  character  to  rabtenre  the  rightful  demands  of  goT- 
•mmental  needs.**  Ladd  t.  Holmea  (Oreg.),  Not.  16.  1901. 
Also  State  t.  Black.  54  N.  J.,  L.  446;  Edmonds  t.  Herbrandson, 
t  N.  Dak.  270;  8uth.  Stat  Const,  127.  12S;  Nicholas  t.  Walter, 
ts^ro;  Brans  y.  Herbrandson.  9upra;  State  ex  rel.  t.  Ham- 
mer. 42  N.  J.  L.  4S5;  People  ex  ret  t.  Board  of  Supenrlsors. 
185  111.  2S8;  State  ex  rel.  Van  Riper  t.  Parsons.  40  N.  J.  L.  1. 

The  densitr  of  population  in  larger  cities  and  counties  fur- 
nishes a  proper  basis  for  their  reasonable  classification  for 
the  purpose  of  election  regulationa  Commonwealth  t.  IfoClel- 
land.  S3  Ky.  694;  People  t.  Hoffman,  116  IlL  587;  People  t. 
Board  of  Supervisors^  185  111.  288;  Hargrare  t.  Kelts,  62  Ind. 
159;  Cttr  of  Indianapolis  t.  Navln.  151  Ind.  189;  TutUe  t. 
Polk.  92  Iowa,  438. 

A  classification  of  cities  or  counties  for  purposes  of  election 
regulation  based  upon  reasonable  grounds,  is  not  objectionable, 
although  but  one  city  or  county  is  within  the  class.  Smith  t. 
Doggett.  14  Ind.  442  (I860):  Qroetch  t.  Stste.  42  Ind.  647 
(1873):  Hanlon  t.  Board  of  Commissioners.  63  Ind.  123 
(1876);  McLaughlin  t.  B.  A  L.  Assn.  62  Ind.  264  (1878); 
8Ute  ex  rel.  Hargrave  t.  Reits.  62  Ind.  159  (1878);  City  of 
Indianapolis  t.  Narin.  151  Ind.  139  (1897);  Bell  t.  Ifalsh. 
137  Ind.  226  (1894);  IfcAnnlch  t.  Miss.  A  Mo.  R:  R.  Co..  20 
Iowa,  338  (1886);  Haskel  t.  City  of  Burlington,  30  Iowa,  238 
(1870);  Iowa  R.  R.  Land  Co.  t.  Soper.  39  Iowa,  112  (1874); 
Tuttle  T.  Polk,  92  Iowa.  433  (1894);  SUte  t.  aty  of  Dts 
Moines.  96  Iowa.  521  (1896);  State  ex  rel.  Witter  t.  Forklner. 
28  L.  R.  A.  206;  Welker  t.  Potter.  18  Ohio  St  85;  Bronson  t. 
Oberlin,  41  Ohio  St  476;  SUte  t.  Toledo.  48  Ohio  St  211; 
People  T.  Wsllaoe.  70  111.  680;  People  t.  Onahan,  170  111.  449 
(1897);  People  t.  Hoffman,  116  111.  587;  People  ex  rel.  Oreen 
T.  Com'rs  of  Cook  Ca.  176  111.  576  (1898);  People  ex  rel. 
Akin  T.  Board  of  Supenrieors.  185  111.  288;  Kllgors  t.  Magee, 
85  Pa.  St  401  (1877);  Wheeler  t.  Philadelphia,  77  Pa.  St 
328  (1875);  Sesbolt  r.  Com'rs.  187  Pa.  St  318  (1898);  Com- 
monwealth T.  Buckley.  9  Pa.  Dist  Rep.  381;  Van  Riper  t. 
Parsons.  40  N.  J.  L.  1  (1878);  State  ex  rel.  Rutgers  t.  City 
of  New  Brunswick.  42  N.  J.  L.  51  (1880);  SUte  ex  ret  Bum- 
sted  T.  GoTem.  47  N.  J.  L.  368  (1885);  SUte  T.  Mayor,  etc.  of 
Jersey  City.  33  Atl.  Rep.  740;  SUte  ex  rel.  Vamey  T.  Kramer, 
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41  Atl.  Rep.  711  (1898) ;  In  re  Appllcalioii  of  Thomms  ChorcK 
etc.  92  N.  T.  1  (1883) ;  People  t.  Squire^  107  N.  T.  693  (18SS) : 
People  T.  Dunn*  62  N.  E.  Rep.  671  (1899);  Dairow  t.  The 
People.  8  C^olo.  417  (1885);  Thommaoa  y.  Ashwortb,  78  CaL 
73  (1887);  TalAre  Co.  y.  Ifmy.  118  CnL  303  (1897);  8Ule  ex 
rel.  Board  t.  Cooler,  66  Minn.  640  (1894);  Nlehola  y.  Walter. 
37  Minn.  264  (1887);  State  y.  Spande,  37  Minn.  333  (1837): 
SUte  ex  rel.  Manning  y.  Higsine,  136  Ma  364  (1891);  Donne 
Y.  Kansas  City  C^ble  Ry.  Ca.  131  Mo.  1  (1896);  State  ex  reL 
Garrett  y.  Arnold.  136  Ma  446  (1896);  City  of  St.  Lonie  y. 
Dorr.  146  Mo.  466  (1898);  OloYer  y.  Melnratb.  lU  Ma  393 
(1896);  Johnson  y  City  of  Milwaukee  83  Wla.  383  (1894); 
Boyd  Y.  Milwaukee.  92  Wia  456  (1896);  Hofhee  y.  Lagant 
48  Pac  Rep.  442  (1896);  Harwood  y.  Wentwortk.  163  U.  8. 
647  (1896);  Holmes  A  Bull  Furniture  Ca  y.  Hedgea.  13 
Wash.  696  (1896);  Commonwealth  y.  McCSeUand*  U  Ky. 
694;  Stone  Y.  Wilson.  39  S.  W.  Rep.  49  (1897);  State  Y. 
Frank.  83  N.  W.  Rep.  74;  SUte  ex  rel.  Wheeler  Y.  Stuht  62 
Nebi  209;  Hann  y.  SUte.  64  Pac.  Rep.  130  (1898);  MiteheU  y. 
City  of  Topeka  64  Pac  Rep.  292  (1898);  Codlin  y.  Kohl- 
housen.  9  N.  Bl.  565;  Peterson  y.  State.  66  S.  W.  Rep.  137. 

The  penal  provisions  of  a  general  statuU  or  of  as  other- 
wise Yalid  local  statute,  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  constitu- 
tional inhibition  of  local  laws  punishing  erimea  and  mlade- 
meanora  SUU  y.  Sly.  4  Oreg.  277;  State  Y.  Bergman,  • 
Oreg.  341;  Marmet  y.  SUte.  45  Ohio  St  63;  State  Y.  PMid.  93 
Mo.  606.  "The  offenses  alluded  to  are  ereatursa  of  and  In- 
cident to  the  act,  and  it  being  general  the  pwnlthm— t  was 
properly  provided  for."  Ladd  Y,  Holmea  (Oreg:),  Noy.  26» 
190L 


CHAPTER  XL 

THS  BXPEN8E  OP  DIRECT  PRIMARIES. 

The  oxponse  of  holding  primary  elections  may  be  met 
either  by  the  political  parties  or  by  the  Stata  Where 
primaries  are  made  a  public  expense  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  treasury  the  cry  is  raised  that  an  unjust  bur* 
den  is  being  placed  upon  the  tax-payer;  that  the  caueuA 
and  convention  system  costs  the  people  of  the  State  noth- 
ing whatever.  Before  going  into  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  see  how  the  expense  arises,  and 
what  specific  methods  are  resorted  to  for  its  defrayal 

The  source  of  the  expense  in  case  of  primary  elections 
is  vory  siniilar  to  that  of  general  elections.  Notices  miist 
be  publisher],  blank  forms  and  sample  ballots  must  bo 
issu(Ml,  booths,  official  ballots,  poll  books  and  other  sta- 
tionfU'y  must  \)o  supplioil,  and  primary  election  ofHcrrs 
must  be  paid.^  The  metho<l  by  which  this  expense  is 
met  depends  largely  npon  whether  the  primary  system  is 
optional  or  compulsory.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
where  mandatory  systems  are  established  the  exp<*nAe  is 
public,  and  where  primaries  are  optional  the  expense  is 
borno  by  the  party  which  adopts  the  system. 

Whore  the  party  pays  the  expense  the  law  may  provide 
how  thin  is  to  bo  done,  or  it  mav  leave  the  matter  entirely 
^vith  the  party.     In  the  former  case  the  law  generally 


I  AsiiW  from  Uito  than  mrm  cwUia  mora  or  \tm  prtvAto  and  |Mr«Mi*l 
borne  «>Hh<>r  by  th«*  cAodkUtr*  or  by  iMMtlnc  part j  ^ilrtta»  or  hcHh,  MMnff  from 
Um»  puhUnUlnQ  of  partlmii  pamphWa  and  oUmt  campalirv  mftt#rUl,  tb*  lilHaff 
of  aprAkara.  And,  to  gvoanO,  tnjm  Um  rlforoiM  prvMvuUoa  oC  Clio  pMtj 
pMctt. 
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regulates  expenditures  to  some  extent  by  fixing  the  sal- 
aries of  primary  election  oflScers,  and  by  providing  for 
the  proper  keeping  of  accounts ;  and  also  by  indicating 
how  the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  provided.    This  is  gen- 
erally done  through  the  assessment  of  candidates^  either 
for  a  fixed  f ee^  for  a  graduated  sum,  or  for  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  the  salary  of  the  office  for  which  the  candidate 
runs.      Where  the  statute  leaves  the  matter  of  expense 
entirely  to  the  party  the  rules  may  fix  a  permanent  sum 
which  is  the  same  for  all  offices,  or  is  graduated  accord- 
ing to  salary.    Where  annual  assessments  are  made  by 
the  party  committee,^  the  sum  may  be  arbitrarily  fixed, 
or  it  may  be  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  the 
offices.    In  some  cases  provision  is  made  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  possible  surplus.    It  may  be  turned  into  the  gen- 
eral election  funds,  or  it  may  be  refunded  to  the  candi- 
dates, or  their  legal  representatives,^  or  turned  into  some 
special  fund,  such  as  the  school  fund.* 

Whore  the  expense  of  a  direct  primary  system  is  met 
out  of  the  public  funds  it  is  paid  for  by  the  political  di- 
vision in  which  the  system  operates.  If  used  only  in  a 
city,  the  city  treasury  supplies  the  money ;  if  in  a  county, 
the  county  treasury ;  if  in  a  State,  each  division  pays  out 
of  its  public  funds  those  expenses  which  are  entailed  to 
its  officers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
principle  being  the  same  as  in  case  of  general  elections. 
AVliere  primaries  are  a  public  exx)enso,  uniform  or  grad- 
uatod  fees  may,  nevertheless,  be  required  from  candi- 


>  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  West  VlrglnUi  Mlaoori,  South  ^y^w^Mrft,, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabanoa,  MiasiMdppi,  eta 
■  Missouri  law,  1897. 
*  Missouri,  law  of  180L 
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dates,  as  tinder  the  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and 
Missouri  laws  passed  in  1901.^ 

Sorootimes  where  a  law  is  compulsory,  and  a  public 
expense,  it  is  unpopular  at  the  outset  with  the  country 
districts  where  politics  still  happens  to  be  pure,  because 
it  imposes,  what  seems  to  Ik*,  unnecessary  taxation.  If  a 
oompulsory  law  makes  the  primaries  a  party  expense,  as 
does  the  Indiana  law  of  1001,  the  danger  lies  in  the  op- 
pression of  all  minority  parties  whom  defeat  stares  in 
the  face,  and  which  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  a  ticket  into  the  field,  because  candidates  will  be 
slow  in  coming  forward  in  a  minority  party,  and  pay 
heavy  assessments  only  to  be  defeated  at  the  polls.  Tho 
Indiana  law  applies  to  only  two  counties  in  which  tho 
Democratic  and  tlie  Republican  parties  are  quite  well 
balanced,  so  that  this  objection  loses  some  of  its  force. 
In  Randolph  county  of  that  State  such  a  law  would  do 
a  high  injustice  to  tho  Democratic  party  which  is  in  a 
hopeless  minority  there. 

Where  a  law  establishes  optional  primaries  at  the 
public  expense  it  may  happen  that  one  or  more  parties 
are  forced  to  pay  for  the  direct  primaries  of  another 
party  which  may  have  adopted  the  law.  If  optional  pri- 
maries at  tho  party's  expense  are  provided  for,  conditions 
seem  fairly  well  met ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  forcing  tho 
adoption  of  an  optional  law  in  cities  where  party  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  ''machine"  which  wwild  be 
<lestrr>yed  were  mandatory  primaries  to  be  institut^xl. 
A  compromise  of  these  various  alternatives  might  be 

N<wth  I%ku(A  provkied  for  fecv  «qu^  U>  %  orrtAla  parc«oUc«  of  i^  Mtarj  of 
UmoAcsl 
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effected  by  throwing  proper  legal  safeguards  around  the 
indirect  primaries  of  the  country,  and  making  direct 
primaries  optional  there,  and  a  parly  expense^  while  in 
the  cities  the  direct  primary  might  be  made  mandatory 
and  a  public  or  city  charge.  However,  since  direct 
nominations  have  been  found  so  generally  popular  in 
niral  districts,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and 
the  proper  operation  of  a  system,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
compulsory  law  making  the  primaries  a  public  expense. 
This  is  a  fair  way  of  doing,  because  it  taxes  everybody 
for  everybody's  own  good.  Almost  without  exception 
the  bills  introduced  into  the  l^slatures  of  some  eight- 
een States  during  the  current  year  incorporated  the  prin- 
ciple of  mandatory  primaries  at  the  public  expensa 

The  assessment  of  candidates  possesses  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  injustice.  It  is  often  a  heavy  burden  as  imposed 
by  political  parties  without  limit  fixed  by  law.  In  Ken- 
tucky the  mayor  of  Louisville  was  assessed  $260  at  one 
time,  while  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  and  the  con- 
gressman were  each  assessed  to  the  extent  of  $600.  The 
requirement  of  a  moderate  fee  to  insure  a  hona  fide  in- 
tention to  run  has  been  in  common  use,^  and  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  assessment  plan.  It,  however,  fre- 
quently fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  enables  the 
"scalawag'*  to  buy  his  way  upon  the  nomination  ticket, 
only  to  be  bought  off  again  by  some  other  candidate  from 
whom  ho  would  draw  meet  votes.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  reducing  the  public  expense  of  the  primaries  to  some 
extent. 

Those  laws  which  require  no^ecs  but  only  nomination 

1  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Michigaxif  and  Ore^n  under  the  Horgao  law*  an 
amples. 
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papers  properly  signed  by  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
TOters  of  the  party  place  the  entire  expense  upon  the  tax- 
payer, and  give  the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  cry 
"expense."  We  are  getting  along  very  nicely  as  it  is, 
runs  the  argument^  and  our  convention  system  does  not 
cost  the  tax-payer  a  cent.  Neither  of  these  statements 
can  be  accepted.  The  first  has  already  been  shown  false, 
and  the  second  is  an  admission  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
workings  of  politics,  or  lacks  sincerity.  That  the  caucus 
and  convention  system  does  cost  somebody  large  sums  of 
money  cannot  be  denied.  To  keep  up  the  complex  or- 
ganization and  to  run  the  many  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions costs  much  money.  There  are  the  expenses  of  all 
del^ates  to  be  paid  for  attending  the  conventions,  not 
to  mention  the  days  of  time  spent.  There  is  other  legiti- 
mate business  to  be  conducted  to  keep  the  huge  nomi- 
nating machinery  going.  There  are  **machine"  agents 
to  be  paid  and  delegates  to  be  bribed.  All  these  ex- 
penditures, whether  good  or  bad,  cause  heavy  drains 
upon  the  bank  accounts  of  some  people,  and  these  ac- 
counts must  be  replenished  from  some  sourca  Charity 
hardly  enters  into  politics  in  that  fonn.  To  be  sure 
there  are  some  public-spirited  men  who  are  ready  to  give 
largo  sums  to  help  defray  expenses  of  this  kind.  But  the 
men  out  of  whose  pockets  most  of  the  money  goes  are  in 
I)olitics  not  merely  to  give,  but  also  to  receive  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  "something  in  it" 

The  men  who  manipulate  corruptly  the  caucuses  and 
conventions  will  seek  recompense  somewhera  Through 
some  channel  or  other  the  expense  will  eventually  fall 
upon  the  people,  either  through  unscrupulous  public 
officials  who  fill  the  purses  which  they  had  emptied  in 
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biijnng  their  nominatioxis  from  tho  **maohin<s^  or 
through  the  distribution  of  patronage,  or  by  reoourM  to 
some  other  methods  in  which  the  politicians  are  veraed. 
In  one  way  or  other  we  may  be  sure  that  the  people  are 
ultimately  made  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  our  caucuses 
and  conventions.  The  amount  thus  being  indirectly 
taken  out  of  the  tax-payer's  pocket,  we  may  also  feel 
assured,  is  likely  to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  the  outlay 
would  warrant  The  politician  is  not  by  nature  severely 
economical,  and  all  the  expenses  of  his  living  must  be 
met  from  one  source  or  other. 

In  case  of  the  direct  primary,  whatever  expense  there 
may  be  is  fairly  contracted  in  the  interests  of  all,  and 
on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  in  case  of  our  general 
elections,  may  be  met  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
expense  of  a  direct  primary  system  embracing  the  whole 
State  of  Wisconsin  would  be  surprisingly  small,  and  has 
been  estimated  at  $30,600,  itemized  as  follows:  Publi> 
cation  of  notices  in  140  newspapers  at  $iO  for  each 
paper  $5,600 ;  printing  1,000,000  official  balloU  $4,500 ; 
clerks  and  inspectors  in  1,300  country  prectncls 
$13,000;  additional  inspectors  required  in  800  ei^  pre- 
cincts $7,500.'  This  estimate  was  based  upon  a  pfo- 
|x>sed  system  of  concurrent  primaries.  Where  parties  do 
not  all  hold  their  primaries  cm  the  same  day  and  place 
and  at  the  same  hours,  the  expense  is  considerably  more. 

The  expense  of  the  convention  system  of  the  same 
State  was  estimated  as  foUows:  In  each  eleetioo  year 
there  are  held  at  least  6,000  caucuses,  300  assembly  and 
senatorial  conventions,  25  congressional  oonventio&S|  250 
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ecmnty  oonventiaius,  and  3  state  coaventiona.  The  state 
eonyentioiis  are  attended  by  at  least  3^000  del^ates  at 
a  minimum  expense  of  $25  eadu  This  places  the  oost  of 
state  conventions  at  $75,000.  Assuming  that  the  cost 
of  attendance  to  delegates  to  the  remaining  575  conven- 
tiona  is  no  greater,  though  it  probably  is  twice  that 
amount,  then  the  cost  of  the  present  system  in  Wisconsin 
would  be  about  $150,000  in  an  election  year,  or  about 
five  times  the  estimated  expense  of  a  direct  primary  sys- 
tem. This  includes  no  estimate  of  money  ^^spent  on" 
delegates  to  influence  their  action  in  conventions,  which 
sometimes  assumes  huge  proportions.^ 

The  small  cost  per  voter  of  the  primary  system  still 
further  brings  out  the  insignificance  of  the  expense  item. 
At  the  last  election  442,894  votes  were  cast  in  Wisconsin. 
This  puts  the  cost  of  the  primaries  at  about  seven  cents 
"p&r  voter.  In  return  for  this  small  outlay  he  is  enabled 
to  forego  the  necessity  of  attending  five  or  six  different 
caucuses  each  election  year,  and  of  spending  considerable 
time  at  each.  He  is  enabled  to  vote  for  each  and  every 
candidate  of  his  choice,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  brief 
moments.  All  this  for  seven  cents!  What  if  it  cost 
many,  many  times  that  sum?  The  citizen  in  a  re- 
public can  afford  to  pay  whatever  sum  is  necessary  to 
secure  equal  voice  in  making  the  laws,  for  this  mean<i 
equal  taxation,  equal  privileges — good  government 

He  who  objects  to  paying  this  meagre  sum  for  the 
sake  of  good  government  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  its 

I  In  one  oonntj  oooTeottoo  bekl  to  tend  6t^&glJUm  to  •  lenAtorUl  ooDTeotloo 
telMO^  Afomofmofiey,  plaoed  at  tereDthanauiddolUnibr  those  who  iMftlcf- 
psled  in  the  ooateeC^  it  waJA  to  bare  been  spent  to  defeat  the  renomisAtion  of  a 
aanator  who  bad  TOted  to  ftMswae  raflroad  taxatloo  fn  tbe  preoediac  wmIcii  of 
the  Wtaooniin  legidatura. 
S5 
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bleBsingB.  lie  who  objects  to  a  direct  prinuury  Imw  npoa 
the  ground  of  expense  declares  himself  willing  to  fongo 
bis  rights  as  a  yoter^  and  his  duties  as  a  eitiJEen,  for  th« 
false  profit  of  a  few  paltry  cents.  He  who  sounds  the 
cry  of  an  oppressed  tax-payer  in  order  to  defeat  a  dired 
vote  system^  forgets  that  its  purpose  is  the  maintenaaee 
of  institutions  which  are  sacredly  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  every  loyal  American,  and  which  were  bought  bj  the 
blood  of  his  ancestors.  For  such  an  one  it  is  meet  to  r»» 
member  that  institutions  worth  dying  for  ou|^t  also  tt^ 
be  worth  paying  for. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ARB  DIRBCT  PRIMARIBS  WORTHY  OF  A  TRIAL? 

Perhaps  the  reader  who  has  borne  with  the  author 
tnus  far  and  has  followed  the  discussion  patiently,  is 
not  quite  prepared  to  answer  affirmatively  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "Are  direct  primaries  worthy  of  a  thqrough  trial  V* 
It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapters 
many  suggestions  were  made  respecting  the  possibilities 
of  adverse  experiences  under  a  direct  vote  system,  even 
though  it  be  fairly  complete,  as  was  that  of  Hennepin 
county,  Minnesota.  When  we  add  to  this,  partisan  news- 
paper discussions  and  hostile  magazine  articles,  as  well 
as  malicious  verbal  misrepresentations  and  concocted 
facts,  such  as  are  met  with  everywhere,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  thoughtful  and  conservative  man 
shrinks  from  conmiitting  himself  in  favor  of  so  far- 
reaching  a  reform  as  that  of  the  direct  primary. 

A  little  reflection  along  general  lines  upon  what  has 
already  been  presented  in  the  more  or  less  devious  form 
of  particulars,  may  aid  in  the  formation  of  some  definite 
conclusion.  What  have  we  against  direct  primaries? 
Where  are  the  sources  of  adverse  experience?  As  we 
scan  the  field  of  practical  experimentation  in  quest  of 
untoward  facts,  the  eye  falls  upon  the  "Old  Crawford 
System"  and  its  successors  in  Pennsylvania;  it  rests 
upon  the  southern  plans  surrounded  by  troublesome  diffi- 
culties; it  fixes  its  gaze  upon  Cleveland,  Ohio, — ^that 
source  of  so  many  "objections''  to  direct  primaries ;  thea 
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it  wanders  about  through  West  Virginia,  Tesmesaee^  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnefiota,  bat 
in  vain  does  it  seek  for  unfavorable  results  of  a  real  and 
Bubetantial  character.  Only  here  and  there  are  solitary 
instances  of  adverse  experience,  such  aB  one  might  ex- 
pect to  meet  under  any  system  in  the  first  stages  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

We  return  to  analyze  conditions  briefly  in  places 
from  which  some  adverse  criticism  may  be  quoted  by  op- 
ponents of  the  reform.  The  Crawford  county  system  of 
Pennsylvania  was  but  a  partial  success.  Why  t  We  re^ 
call  that  this  State  has  no  direct  primary  law.  The  sys- 
tem was  entirely  extra-legal — a  mere  loose  bundle  of 
party  rules.  It  could  be  moulded  for  good  or  for  bad 
by  the  hands  of  the  parly  authorities,  as  easily  as  ocmld 
the  party-regulated  caucus  or  indirect  primary.  The 
trial  of  the  principle  in  Pennsylvania  was  largely  worth;* 
less  except  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  complete^  stato- 
tory  system. 

We  turn  to  the  South,  and  we  find  similar  systema, 
quite  as  extra-legal  in  character  as  that  in  Crawford 
county,  governed,  where  governed  at  all,  by  verbal  rales 
instead  of  written  statutes.  Parties  are  largely  unre- 
strained. Party  institutions  are  left  exposed  to  the  prej- 
udices, preferences,  and  selfish  interests  of  corrupt  men. 
"3klachine"  politics  is  permitted  under  the  cover  of  law 
to  monopolize  party  organizations,  and  to  control  the  pri- 
maries at  will.  Not  only  this,  but  political  conditioiia 
prevent  tlie  proper  and  necessary  struggle  between  rival 
parties  in  the  campaign.  The  Democratic  party  is  c^rer 
ascendant.  Once  in  power  always  in  power,  piefcnrea 
the  situation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South  owing 
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to  conditions  which  are  everywhere  recognized  to-day  as 
having  no  connection  with  primary  reform.  Here  also 
then,  no  fair  trial  has  been  obtained.  No  results  worthy 
of  much  weight  have  been  achieved. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  claimed  as  an  instance  of  f  ailurew 
The  opponent  of  reform  here  finds  an  assortment  of  con- 
venient facts.  He  presents  the  argument  of  a  corrupt 
presSb  He  i)oint8  to  the  viciousnees  of  deceptive  jour- 
nalism. He  pictures  a  medley  of  factional  politics,  of 
broken  party  organization,  of  weak  candidates, *and  of 
municipal  corruption.  His  claim  is  partially  true.  But 
while  it  sounds  well,  it  reasons  ill«  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  direct  primary  has  not  been  generally  satisfac- 
tory in  Cleveland;  but  what  is  the  explanation  for  its 
shortcomings  f  The  law  which  governs  the  system  is  op- 
tional and  very  imperfect  It  leaves  many  of  the  most 
important  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  parly.  Cleveland 
is  a  center  of  stormy  factional  politics.  There  is  no 
guarantee  against  the  invasion  of  parties.  No  proper 
registration  and  enrollment  system  is  employed.  And 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  selection  of  party  committee- 
men at  the  primarjr,  thereby  subjecting  party  organiza- 
tion  to  factional  control,  and  exposing  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  primary  to  the  bitter  discordance  of  party  dis- 
sensions and  factious  conflicts.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
grave  defects,  some  very  good  results  are,  in  many  cases, 
attained.  General  interest  is  aroused,  and  a  large  vote 
is  polled  even  though  the  primary  elections  are  not  held 
on  registration  day.  The  voters  of  this  county  have 
never  been  induced  to  give  up  this  system,  imperfect 
as  their  law  is,  and  to  go  back  to  the  caucus  and  conven- 
tion plan  of  nomination. 
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Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  where  adverse  eac- 
perienoes  are  encountered,  the  fault  does  not  seem  to  be 
to  any  material  extent  with  the  principle  of  direct  nomi- 
nation itself,  but  rather  with  the  imperfect  sjstema  in 
which  that  principle  is  incorporated,  and  under  which  it 
is  compelled  to  operate  at  a  disadyantaga 

What  can  be  said  where  favorable  results  are  met? 
We  turn  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  etc,  where  party  systems  are  employed, 
which  in  many  cases  are  entirely  free  of  l^gal  control, 
and  yet  afford  general  satisfaction,  and  strengthen  their 
hold  upon  the  x)eople.  That  the  difficulties  whieh,  as  was 
seen,  frequently  surround  party  systems  of  direct  pri* 
manes,  do  not  demonstrate  themselves  to  any  distoxlH 
ing  extent  in  these  States,  is  due  largely  to  the  more  equi- 
table and  calm  political  conditions  which  prenrail  tben^ 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  party  rules  under  whidi  the  igya* 
tems  operate.  In  many  instances,  as  in  Tfansai^  Ar- 
kansas, Indiana,  and  Tennessee,  the  periods  of  contum* 
ous  trial  have  been  long  and  the  results  grow  e^er  more 
favorable  with  each  succeeding  year. 

But  far  more  important,  and  by  far  more  oonvixioiiig, 
are  the  results  which  were  attained  in  Kentool^  and 
Minnesota.  Hero  the  political  conditicms  were  suoh  as 
invited  a  good  test.  The  optional  Eentudgr  law,  while 
incomplete  and  not  lacking  in  defects,  is  good.  It  pro** 
vides  an  excellent  system  of  enrollment  throng  whiob 
interference  from  rival  parties  is  largely  prevented* 
Such  party  niles  as  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  law, 
are  in  the  main  strong  and  effective  and  while  the  8|yatem 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  it  is  declared  to  be  far  soe 
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perior  to  the  oonrentioii  plan.  Its  failings,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  this  State  in  Part  11^ 
are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  law  of  1892  under 
which  the  system  is  still  operating. 

The  strongest  argument  in  support  of  direct  primaries 
may  be  drawn  from  Minnesota.  The  circumstances  of 
the  trial  were  almost  ideal  here.  The  more  important 
conditions  for  a  fair  test  were  all  present  The  principle 
of  a  direct  vote  was  incorporated  in  a  complete  legal  sys- 
tem.^ The  parties  were  not  permitted  to  act  under  their 
own  rules,  but  were  compelled  to  conduct  their  primaries 
in  accordance  with  law.  The  county  in  which  the  trial 
was  made  was  populous  and  contained  a  large  city  as 
well  as  rural  population.  The  offices  for  which  nomina- 
tions were  made  ranged  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^ 
excepting  state  departments.  The  system  was  inaugu- 
rated in  one  of  the  worst  centers  of  "machine^*  politics 
in  the  State.  Municipal  government  was  a  spoils  for 
boodle  aldermen.  Bitter  opponents,  who  misrepresented 
facts  and  distorted  results,  were  met  on  every  side.* 
These  were  severe  conditions  for  a  trial,  but  success, 
should  it  com^  would  all  the  more  eloquently  prove  the 
strength  of  the  system.  And  success  did  come.  It  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
reformera  An  unsurpassed  vote  was  polled  at  the  pri- 
mary. Boodle  aldermen  were  dislodged,  and  ^^machine'' 
rings  and  dubs  forced  to  disband.  Though  but  one  trial 
was  given  to  this  famous  Hennepin  county  law,  the  test 
seems  to  have  been  so  decisively  favorable  as  to  lead  to 

>  With  the  ezoeptkm  of  proTlaloiii  for  the  mainteiuuice  of  partj  organization. 
*  The  grand  jory  fake,  for  example.    See  Mflwaakee  Sentinel  June  1, 1901,  and 
the  Erening  Wisooniin  June  6,  0, 1901. 
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the  enactment  of  the  present  Imw  ombncing  the  entire 
State,  as  its  predecessor  had  embraced  one  ocHmty. 

The  story  of  the  Minnesota  direct  primaries  and  tlieir 
triumphant  advance  reads  like  a  romanoa  Facta  sup- 
port each  step  in  the  story,  and  it  is  their  merit  whidi 
siL9tains  the  tale.  It  is  trae,  the  Minnesota  experience* 
as  every  other,  has  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  one 
county,  but  there  were  included  in  this  one  connty,  nomi- . 
nations  for  members  of  congress,  for  both  hooses  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  for  county  and  city  offices.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  of  a  platform,  of  party  organiaationy 
and  of  candidates  which  arise  when  the  principle  is  ap- 
plied bc^'ond  the  bounds  of  one  county,  have  not  yet  been 
mot  Nothing  absolute  or  even  definite  can  be  said  re- 
specting a  comprehensive  system.  All  that  we  ha^e  to 
go  by  is  experience  in  counties  and  cities,  and  there  the 
results  have  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  plan  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  States  and 
include  l(^slative  offices,  or  even  the  heads  of  oar  jsmeQ- 
tive  departments.  Minnesota,  as  was  seen,  has  alrea4j 
adoptcil  the  system  for  all  legislative  offices,  and  its 
workings  will  bo  watched  with  intense  interest  cveiy- 
where.  Why  a  plan  applied  to  all  officers  of  the  State 
should  fail  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  and  could  be  de- 
cided by  experiment  alone.  The  general  satisfaotiiOB 
given  by  direct  nominations  up  to  date^  certainly  argoei 
for  their  success  on  a  still  broader  scale. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  even  though  nominationi 
by  diroct  vote  have  been  made  since  1868  their  genenl 
ndvisnbility  has  not  been  definitely  established.  TroB^ 
we  are  still  in  the  stage  of  experimentation,  but  it  ii 
most  encouraging  and  a  most  progressive  one,  and 
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wfaidi  bids  ereiy  good  citizen  to  carry  forward  the  en- 
oonraging  work.  Since  its  first  trial  the  direct  primary 
has  been  extended  to  many  States,  as  was  seen,  and  has 
held  its  own  wherever  it  has  gone.  Not  one  instance  was 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  this  study,  where,  after  once 
being  fairly  established,  it  had  been  abandoned.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  direct  vote  system  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  we  keep  what  is 
good  and  throw  away  what  is  bad.  Hence,  when  oppo- 
nents attempt  to  prove  upon  fair  grounds  of  past  experi- 
ence that  nominations  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  are 
impolitic,  they  are  quite  certain  to  find  an  impossible 
task  upon  their  hands. 

But,  says  the  friend  of  the  caucus  and  convention  qrs- 
tem,  where  the  people  nominate,  the  most  unrepresenta- 
tive men  may  get  into  office.  I'hcre  may  be  instances 
where  nine  men  run  for  an  office  and  the  winner  receives 
less  Uian  one-sixth  of  the  party  vote.  A  corporation  may 
dictate  nominations,  and  a  ^'machine*'  may  place  its  can- 
didates in  office  in  a  race  of  bare  pluralities.  Deceptive 
journalism  may  distort  the  facts  and  defeat  a  good  man. 
There  may  bo  a  complete  geographical  ooncttitration  of 
candidates.  The  city  vote  may  dominate  the  country 
vote,  and  may  nominate  none  but  its  own  city  candidates. 
The  nationality  of  candidates  cannot  be  considered,  and 
a  complete  ticket  of  Irishmen  may  be  nominated  by  a 
Geniian  elwtorata  A  rich  and  incom[>otcnt  fellow  may 
defeat  a  \nn>r  but  able  man.  A  county  clerk  may  win  ou; 
because,  as  real  citato  dealer,  his  name  is  known  to  the 
public,  and  has  U^en  staring  at  imHsers-by  from  many  a 
sign  in  many  a  lot  for  many  a  day.  All  this  may  happen, 
says  the  opixmont,  an<l  yet  you  would  declare  direct  pri- 
maries a  success  and  worthy  of  further  trial  I 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  the  advene  posai* 
bill  ties  of  direct  primaries.  But  how  often  will  thegr 
present  themselves?  In  the  preceding  disoussioa  of 
Part  Illy  the  aim  has  been  to  point  out  their  probability, 
and  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
favorable.  In  answer,  for  example  to  the  oontention 
that  there  will  be  more  pronounced  minority  representa- 
tions under  direct  primaries,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this 
may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  that  where  valid  com* 
parisons  have  in  any  way  been  possible,  the  general  ex- 
perience has  been  for  candidates  to  be  nominated  by  a 
much  larger  vote  than  under  the  present  system,  so  laige 
in  fact,  tliat,  in  many  cases,  it  has  reached  a  majority. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nnfavorable 
I)ossibilities  which  were  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
chapters  are  by  no  means  all  possible  under  every  vj%* 
tem,  in  every  State,  or  county,  at  every  primary  election. 
They  comprise  rather  a  collection  of  all  the  nnpropi- 
tious  features,  as  gathered  from  experience  with  a  connV 
less  variety  of  direct  primary  systems,  operating  nnder 
widely  different  political,  social,  and  economical  condi« 
tions  of  life.  Just  what  dif&culties  may  be  encountered 
in  each  particular  case  where  a  new  system  is  tried  ia 
beyond  prediction,  except  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances^  bat  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  objectionable  lesnlta 
which  have  been  enumerated  can  possibly  nuuiifest  them* 
selves  at  any  one  tima 

When  the  opponent  of  reform  in  eloquent  words  pilea 
up  argument  upon  argument  in  a  towering  mass,  it 
seems  as  though  direct  primaries  must  be  a  hopeless  fail- 
ure.   He,  however,  gathers  his  unfavorable  evidence^  aa 
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already  indicated,  from  many  localities,  scattered  over 
a  wide  field  of  experience,  and  skilfully  builds  it  into  a 
monstrous  and  apparently  crushing  opposition.  If  these 
adverse  conditions  and  imf avorable  forces,  as  the  oppo- 
nent pictures  them,  could,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances^ be  made  to  operate  at  once  in  any  particular 
locality,  they  would  imdoubtedly  bring  destruction  ta 
any  direct  vote  system  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  de- 
vise; but  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  imaginary  situation. 
The  problem  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  concerned 
alone  with  natural  and  ordinary  conditions  of  life. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  unfair  method  of 
opposition,  the  direct  primary  may,  in  imagination,  be 
likened  to  the  mountain  climber,  who  as  he  scours  the 
sides  of  cliffs  finds  streams  obstructing  his  path.  One 
by  one  he  successfully  fords  each  in  its  turn,  and  takes 
from  each  a  drink  of  life.  Far  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  these  same  streams  are  gathered  in  a  mighty 
reservoir  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  accumulated 
waters  flood  the  valley  as  a  sea.  Here  a  crossing  would 
bring  death,  and  were  the  huge  volume  of  water  to  be 
liberated  all  at  once  destruction  would  speed  away  all 
of  life  in  its  path.  Wherever  the  primary  goes  it  like- 
wise finds  obstacles  in  its  way,  which,  however,  do  not 
defeat  its  purpose,  but  point  out  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement, and  through  discovered  weakness  add  more 
strength.  But  were  it  to  be  put  in  operation  where  the 
hand  of  the  opponent  has  constructed  artificial  condi- 
tions of  life  out  of  all  the  sources  of  adverse  experience 
that  oould  possibly  be  accimiulated,  the  case  would  be 
hopeless  and  sunk  in  miserable  failures. 

The  progress  of  the  direct  primary  ought  not  to  be 
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stopped  as  long  as  it  brings  ns  flomething  better  thin 
what  we  now  enjoy.  Its  course  ought  not  to  bo  strewn 
with  stumbling  blocks  as  long  as  it  sncoessfully  over- 
comes the  difficulties  which  beset  its  onward  path.  Nor 
ought  we  to  lend  a  hand  of  prejudice  in  an  overenthusi- 
astic  attempt  to  pave  its  waj.  Justice  and  reason  de- 
mand of  all  a  plain  duty,  to  stq>  aside  and  let  it  oMoe ; 
to  let  it  work  its  way  unhampered ;  to  give  it  a  fair  triaL 
The  author  shares  with  his  readera  in  an  aversion,  to 
new-fangled  innovations  and  to  unreasoned  and  mis- 
chievous experimentation  in  political  institutions^  and  is 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  encourage  a  proper  conservmtiBiiiy 
but  he  is  as  decidedly  opposed  to  that  false  and  indafen- 
nible  disposition  to  maintain  existing  institutions  upon 
largely  unreasonable  and  sentimental  grounds  in  the  faoB 
of  successful  experience  which  goes  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  and  the  wisdom  of  a  change^  and  whieh  has 
in  store  the  promise  of  much  good* 


CHAPTER  XnL 

THS  B88BNTIAL  FBATURES  OF  A  GOOD  DIRBCT 

PRIMARY  LAW. 

In  order  tluit  the  principle  of  direct  nomination  may 
be  put  to  a  fair  test  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  permit  it 
to  be  placed  on  trial  in  one  form  or  another,  bnt  it  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  best  statutory  system  that  can  be 
devised  upon  the  basis  of  past  experience.  There  will  be 
presented  in  this  chapter  what  the  writer  believes  to  in- 
clude the  essential  features  of  such  a  system.  It  may  be 
well  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  suggestions  made  in 
an  earlier  chapter  to  the  effect  that  political  conditions^ 
constitutional  prorisions,  Australian  ballot  laws,  and 
ideals  and  customs  of  party  action,  vary  widely  in  the 
di£ferent  States,  and  make  a  uniform  system  impossible, 
io  that  the  scheme  which  will  be  explained  here  in  its 
larger  outlines  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  pre^ 
acription  for  primary  evils  in  each  and  every  State,  but 
rather  as  a  practical  model  which  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  direct  primary  legislator,  and  may  furnish  a  work- 
ing basis  for  the  construction  of  a  particular  direct  vote 
system. 

In  order  that  a  law  may  be  complete,  and  may  receive 
a  decisive  and  conclusive  trial,  it  must  embrace  the  en- 
tire State.  This  is  necessary  because  our  whole  political 
organization  centers  about  the  central  or  state  govern- 
ment In  state  politics  local  politics  works  itself  out 
The  6tat4^  convi^ntion  caps  our  c*<^mmonwealth  nominat- 
ing macliinery.     All  political  activity,  all  political  or- 
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ganization,  all  political  institutions  within  the  Stats 
converge  to  this  common  head,  which  intioduoes  unitj 
and  a  controlling  purpose  into  the  whole  system*  The 
great  political  leaders  do  not  move  in  the  localitiesL 
Their  field  is  the  State.  Political  combinations  reach 
out  largely  from  a  central  stronghold,  and  spread  their 
influence  not  only  over  one  oonn^  or  one  district^  bnl 
over  the  entire  State.  HencOi  to  institute  a  direct  pri- 
mary system,  applying  to  but  one  countyi  or  to  none  but 
county  and  city  officers  in  all  the  counties  of  the  States 
is  to  apply  but  a  partial  remedy,  which  while  it  would 
undoubtedly  yield  better  results  than  are  attained  under 
the  convention  system,  would,  nevertheless^  leave  the  re* 
form  imperfect  and  incomplete.  The  abuses  in  onr  state 
governments  would  remain, — a  menace  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  but  also  to  the  soooesifal 
operation  of  the  local  systems. 

It  is  because  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  re- 
form effected  by  local  systems  that  "machine^*  politimanB 
are  willing  partially  to  satisfy  public  damor  by  aUowing 
a  compromise  county  or  city  scheme  to  be  inangarated, 
as  was  the  case  in  Minnesota  in  1899,  and  in  Oregon  and 
Michigan  in  1901.  But  such  systems  operate  at  a  great 
disadvantage  because  ^'machine"  and  corporation  agents 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  discredit  the  principle  upon 
which  thoy  are  based  and  thus  to  prevent  their  extension 
to  the  entire  State,  where  they  would  strike  a  vital  Mow 
at  the  corrupt  powers  which  ever  besiege  our  legislative 
halls  and  worm  their  way  into  the  administrative  de* 
partmonts  in  our  Commonwealths.  A  local  flystem 
would  therefore  at  beet  bo  but  an  imperfect  reform,  and 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented,  shrewdly 
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^diBcreditedy  or  evea  defeated  entirely  by  being  embodied 
in  imperfect  legislation  through  the  scheming  opposition 
of  professional  politicians. 
^  Fall  primary  elections  ought  to  be  held  at  a  suffi* 
dently  long  time  before  the  general  election  to  permit 
the  various  parties  properly  to  prosecute  their  cam- 
paigns, and  to  enable  the  voter  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  relative  merits  of  candidates  of  the 
different  parties  nominated  at  the  primaries.  Sixty 
•days  seems  to  be  generally  suggested  as  the  proper  in- 
terinL  In  case  of  spring  elections  which  cover  but  a 
narrow  local  area,  and  are  confined  to  smaller  and  denser 
•groups  of  population,  the  public  is  able  to  become  ac- 
-quainted  with  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  in  a 
briefer  space  of  time  so  that  two  or  three  weeks  would 
probably  be  a  sufficiently  long  interval 

No  party  ought  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
primary  election  which  has  only  a  local  following,  or 
which  is  composed  of  a  few  fanatics,  or  radicals,  and 
their  immediate  friends.  Nor  ought  any  party  to  be  ex- 
eluded  which  champions  a  reasonable  and  dignified 
<!>-ause,  and  which  has  given  evidence  of  a  fairly  wide- 
spread membership.  The  exclusion  of  weak  local  parties 
is  justifiable  on  the  groimd  of  the  expense  which  their 
participation  would  involve,  and  also  because  the  num- 
erous party  tickets  and  the  many  lists  of  candidates 
would  tend  to  confuse  the  voter  and  scatter  his  attention 
for  useless  reasons.  Just  what  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  cast  at  the  last  election  ought  to  be  represented  by  a 
party  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  upon  the  primary 
election  ballot  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  peculiar 
political  conditions  of  each  State,  and  in  actual  experi- 
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ence  has  ranged  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  oenL,  al- 
though  the  more  common  practice  fixes  it  at  from  three 
to  five  per  cent  No  party  ought  to  be  ezdnded  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  de- 
termining the  result 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  parties  participate  in  the 
primary  election  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Concurrent  primaries  greatly  reduce  the  expense 
to  the  State  where  it  is  met  out  of  the  public  treasory ; 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  open  primary  qrstem  of  voting 
upon  the  Australian  ballot  plan;  and  consideraUy 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  their  proper  management 

The  notices  of  primary  elections  must  be  published 
long  enough  in  advance  to  enable  candidates  to  secuie  the 
required  number  of  signatures  for  their  nominatioa  pa- 
pers, and  to  file  these  papers  in  due  season  for  the  proper 
publication  of  the  lists  of  candidates,  and  f<Mr  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  sample  and  official  ballota  But  the 
notices  ought  not  to  be  given  out  so  early  as  to  permit 
the  people  to  forget  all  about  the  primary  elections  be- 
fore thoy  are  held.    A  two  months'  notice  is  suggested. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  primary  election  law  must  not 
permit  any  and  every  person  who  has  aspirations  to  pub- 
lic honors  to  run  for  a  nomination  unless  he  can  famish 
well-founded  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  people  to  nominate  him.  If 
everybody  were  free  to  try  for  a  nominaticai  primary 
election  ballots  would  be  unwieldy  in  size  and  ezpeosivo 
in  preparation ;  the  voter  would  be  confused  with  a  long 
list  of  names ;  and  votes  would  be  scattered  amcmg  many 
candidates,  thereby  giving  rise  to  pronounced  minMitj 
nominations  which  would  enable  ^'machines''  and  oor* 
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I)oration8  to  dictate  in  the  selection  of  candidates  with 
great  facility^  through  the  concentration  of  their  vote 
upon  one  man. 

Moreover^  politicians  ought  to  be  preyented,  as  far  as 
possible^  from  putting  up  "straV  or  bogus  candidates 
for  the  diversion  of  the  vote,  and  only  those  men  who 
have  a  Jxma  fide  intention  of  running  for  office  should  be 
permitted  to  have  their  names  printed  upon  the  primaiy 
election  ballot  The  determining  principle  must  be  to 
confine  the  vote  at  the  primary  election  to  those  candi- 
dates who  possess  merit,  and  who  are  supported  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  voters  to  entitle  them  to  a  recog- 
nition upon  the  ballot  through  their  anticipated  influence 
in  deciding  the  result  at  the  polls. 

These  objects  can  probably  best  be  accomplished  by 
requiring  the  filing  of  petitions  or  nomination  papers 
signed  by  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  all  the  members 
of  the  political  organization  named  in  the  petition  and 
represented  in  the  political  division  covered  by  the  office 
for  which  a  nomination  is  sought.  To  insure  that  the 
signatures  may  represent  the  latest  possible  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  the  signers  with  respect  to  the  candi- 
dates, the  circulation  of  nomination  papers  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  notices  of  a  primary  election  ought 
to  be  forbidden. 

In  order  to  prevent  'Tiome  candidates,"  or  men  who 
have  supporters  only  in  a  narrow  community,  from  secur- 
ing the  required  number  of  signatures,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  signers  over 
the  territory  comprising  the  district  In  case  of  state 
offices  provision  might  be  made  that  signers  of  nomina- 
tion papers  ought  to  reside  in  at  least  one-half  of  the 
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counties  of  the  State,  and  in  niunbor  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  whole  number  of  signatures  required,  as  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  the  party  in  each  county  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  within  all  the  ooiontieB  in 
which  signatures  are  solicited.^ 

In  case  of  the  district  offices  the  same  principle 
might  be  applied,  except  that  since  we  are  dealing  with 
much  smaller  political  divisions,  embracing  bat  a  few, 
or,  at  times,  but  one  county,  there  might  result  a  bimch- 
ing  of  signatures  without  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
that  signers  must  reside  in  at  least  one-fourth  <x  one- 
third  of  the  election  precincts  in  at  least  on&-half  of  the 
counties  included  in  the  district  For  the  same  reasons, 
signers  of  nomination  papers  for  county  or  city  offioes 
ought  to  be  residents  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  election 
precincts  within  the  county  or  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  signers,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  fraudulent  or  indiscriminate  signing, 
there  should  appear  in  case  of  each  signature^  the  name 
in  full,  residence,  street,  and  number  (if  any),  pxofe^ 
sion,  and  a  declaration  that  the  signer  intends  to  snpport 
the  candidate. 

In  order  that  the  signatures  may  faithfully  represent 
the  standing  of  a  candidate  among  the  body  of  voter* 
who  alone  decide  his  nomination,  no  person  who  is  dis- 
qualifiod  from  voting  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ooj^t 
to  be  permitted  to  sign.  Nor  ought  any  qualified  voter 
to  be  allowed  to  sign  more  than  one  nomination  paper 
for  any  given  office. 

To  facilitate  matters  in  the  process  of  identification  of 
sipmcrs,  and  to  aid  in  the  detection  and  investigation  of 
fraudulent  signatures,  as  well  as  for  the  convenienee  of 

1  Sc'e  p  iJi. 
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tho0e  voters  who  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  to  the 
genuineness  of  signatures,  it  is  well  to  keep  signatures 
distinct  by  precincts  in  case  of  nomination  papers  for 
all  (^oes. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  future  embarracsment  of  can- 
didates who  have  filed  nomination  papers  containing 
illegal  signatures,  and  for  their  immediate  protection, 
some  qualified  elector  in  each  community  ought  to  be 
called  upcm  to  affix  his  affidavit  to  a  group  of  signatures 
known  to  him  certifying  to  its  correctness. 

Provision  might  well  be  made  for  the  filing  of  nomi- 
nation papers  for  non-partisan  or  independent  candi- 
dates. The  number  of  signatures  required  in  such  oases 
ought  to  be  greater  than  in  case  of  regular  party  nomi- 
nation papers  in  order  to  prevent  visionaries,  fanatics, 
and  men  who  have  none  but  upstart  ideas  to  advertise, 
and  no  meritorious  cause  to  champion,  from  securing  a 
place  on  the  primary  election  ballot,  and  to  discourage 
independent  attempts  at  nomination  when  unsupported 
by  worthy  and  popular  principles  endorsed  by  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  the  voting  population. 

These  nomination  papers  ought  to  be  filed  at  such  a 
time  as  to  permit  of  the  proper  publication  of  the  lists 
of  candidates,  and  the  preparation  of  sample  and  official 
ballots,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  public  to  inform  itself 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates,  without 
dragging  out  the  nominating  campaigns  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  result  in  a  loss  of  interest  Thirty  days  would 
probably  be  ample  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  sake  of  convenienoe  and  system  the  nomina- 
tion papers  pertaining  to  the  cotmty  and  city  officers  may 
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wcU  be  filed  with  the  oonnty  and  dty  defb  raBpecCiTdy, 
and  all  others  with  the  secretazr  of  state.  This  ar- 
rangement necessitates  the  forwarding  of  the  names  of 
candidates  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  to  tha  Tari- 
ous  county  clerks  in  whose  counties  the  candidates  are 
to  be  voted  for.  Sufficient  time  must  be  aUowed  for  the 
arrancreinent  of  the  names  of  candidates  filed  with  the 
secretary'  of  state,  for  their  transcription,  and  the  dnpli* 
cation  of  the  lists,  preparatory  to  their  transmittal  to 
the  proper  county  clerks.  About  five  days  would  seem  to 
be  a  reasonable  time,  so  that  the  county  clerks  would  re- 
ceive the  lists  about  twenty-five  days  before  the  jnimaiy 
election. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  lists  of  candi- 
dates, the  county  clerks  ought  to  be  required  to  prepare 
and  publish  sample  ballots,  as  well  as  to  advertifle  the 
lists  from  time  to  time  in  some  newspapere  of  general 
circulation. 

In  case  of  city  primary  elections,  where  the  facilitiea 
for  the  familiarization  of  the  voters  with  the  candi- 
dates arc  many,  and  the  area  covered  by  the  election  is 
small,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  close  the  filing  of 
nomination  papers  until  about  two  weeks  before  tha  pri- 
mary', nor  to  compel  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  oandi- 
dates  earlier  than  the  tenth  day  preceding  primaxy  day. 

All  necessary  ballots,  blanks,  and  other  supplies 
probably  be  most  conveniently  furnished,  as  in  the 
of  general  elections,  while  the  necessary  expense  in- 
volvod  may  be  met  out  of  the  city,  county,  or  state  fimd» 
as  provided  by  the  general  election  laws.^ 

>  See  p.  86B  on  bow  Uie  expenie  nuij  be 
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It  is  desirable  to  surround  the  officers  who  conduct  tho 
primary  elections  with  all  the  powers  and  all  the  dignity 
and  influence  which  is  enjoyed  by  those  acting  at  general 
elections.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  pri- 
maries under  the  supervision  of  the  same  officers  who 
conduct  the  general  elections,  and  by  providing  for  the 
choice  of  all  inspectors,  ballot  clerks,  etc,  as  in  the  case 
of  general  elections. 

What  is  known  as  the  open  primary  system  of  voting 
is  suggested  as  a  first  choice.^  Under  this  system  due 
registration,  or  qualification  to  vote  under  the  general 
H^^ection  laws,  is  made  the  only  requirement  for  partici- 
pation in  the  primary.  The  tickets  of  all  parties,  as  well 
as  a  non-partisan  ticket,  are  securely  fastened  together^ 
and  handed  to  the  voter  with  the  right  of  voting  any  one 
of  theuL  If  several  tickets  are  marked  none  is  to  be 
counted**  But  a  voter  may  write  the  name  of  any  can- 
didate running  on  some  other  ticket,  or  any  other  person, 
upon  the  ticket  of  his  choice,  and  such  vote  is  to  count 
towards  a  nomination  of  the  selected  person  upon  the 
ticket  upon  which  the  name  is  written.^ 

It  seems  desirable  to  prevent  the  use  of  pasters,  by 
denying  the  voter  the  right  to  paste  a  slip  containing  a 
writt^i  or  printed  name  upon  the  ballot.  This  privi- 
lege is  granted  imder  the  Oregon  and  California  laws, 
but  is  open  to  serious  objections.  In  New  York  it  was 
found  to  be  extremely  inconvenient  and  annoying  in  the 

>  For  detafled  reasons,  lee  Fturt  ni,  ch.  IX. 

•  Were  tt  not  for  the  nnwieldyslseof  the  ballot*  and  the  diffloultj  of  its  prep- 
•ratioo.  ft  would  be  desirable  to  bave  all  tickeU  on  one  sheet  to  arold  possible 

separations  and  losses. 

*  Thto  Is  to  disoomtige  eren  an  attempt  to  have  Totes  ooonted  on  sereral  tickets. 

«  TUs  pcoTlslon,  by  permitting  everf  yoter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  anj  person  of 
his  choice,  oreroomes  the  constitutional  difflcnltjr  of  a  fkee  ezerdse  of  the  right 
cC  suffrage. 


^ 
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canva£6  through  the  pasting  together  and  tearing  of  bal- 
lots, while  it  also  encouraged  electioneering  fay  ''ma- 
chine'' men  who  were  on  hand  with  neatly  printed  and 
easily  pasted  slips  containing  the  names  of  their  favor- 
ites, which  they  distributed  amcMig  the  voters  with  great 
success. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  printed  matter  upon  the 
ballots,  the  following  order  is  suggested:  Tint,  the 
names  of  the  various  candidates  grouped  alphabetically  ^ 
by  parties  and  under  the  proper  offices  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  beginning  with  the  hi^eet,  or  state 
offices.  Next,  the  delegates  to  conventionS|  if  any,  and 
the  party  committeemen.^  And  finally,  the  propoai- 
tions  of  party  policy  or  principle  or  rules  of  party  or- 
ganization, if  any. 

Should  it  be  found  desirable  to  incorporate  the  dosed 
primary  system,  then  the  New  York  secret  enrollment 
plan  as  explained  in  Part  II  is  worthy  of  further  triaL^ 
The  test  oath  which  may  be  required  in  case  of  a  chal- 
lenge, or  preparatory  to  enrollment,  ought  not  to  ccm- 
cem  itself  with  the  past  affiliations  of  the  voter,  nor 
ought  it  to  bind  his  future  action,  but  should  be  confined 
solely  to  a  declaration  of  general  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  party,  and  of  a  present  inteDtion  to  aop- 
port  generally  the  candidates  of  the  party  at  the  ensuing 
oloction.^    It  would  seem  advisable  to  have  the  teat 


1  The  alteratkm  of  the  oamet  by  which  erery  oandidftto  li  flvMi  fhe  i 
of  a  flntt  position,  Is  also  desirable,  bnt  It  increaaet  the  expeow  bacMW  oC  Ito 
fTt'Ater  amount  of  work  inToWed  in  the  itrtnttiifCi  WHtliig,  ale. 

*  Whether  or  not  the  Toter  ought  to  be  allowed  to  write  the  Miw  of  Ito  «o^ 
mitt«^>'men  nf  his  choice  In  »T)ace8  prorfded  for  thfi  purpote,  or 
nnmcR  ought  to  be  formally  propose<l  and  printed  upon  the baOotfliilfllflK 
qu(*st  i'ln.    The  tendency  at  present  Is  to  leave  blank  i 

•R'^'^p.  iia. 

*  bee  p.  37i),  also  35a 
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scribed  by  the  legislature,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
party  authorities.^ 

Each  party  must  necessarily  have  its  own  ballot  under 
the  closed  primary  system,  and  may  also  be  given  its  own 
ballot  box,  thereby  facilitating  the  canvass  by  removing 
the  necessity  of  first  sorting  the  ballots  by  parties,  and 
thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  mistakes  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assortment  If  only  one  ballot  box  is  used  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  various  tickets  of  different  colore 
to  aid  in  their  assortment;  otherwise  the  same  color, 
size,  and  arrangement  is  suggested. 

To  repress  suspicions  of  foul  play  and  to  insure  fair- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  the  primary  election,  party  chal- 
lengers ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  polls, 
and  to  observe  the  acts  of  the  primary  officers,  while  in- 
dividual candidates  in  case  of  important  offices,  or  speci- 
fied groups  for  minor  positions,  might  well  be  given  the 
right  to  hire  watchers  of  their  own.* 

The  poUs  ought  to  be  open  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
to  enable  every  class  of  voter,  from  the  pauper  and 
laborer  to  the  banker  and  society  leader,  to  cast  his  bal- 
lot without  unreasonable  inconvenience.  In  the  city, 
where  the  working  day  generally  b^ins  at  about  seven 
o^dock  and  ends  at  six  o'clock,  the  laborer  ought  to  have 
at  least  two  opportunities  for  voting,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing and  another  in  the  evening ;  hence,  the  polls  ought  to 
be  open  from  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  country  the  most  con- 
venient hours  frequently  are  in  the  morning  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  farmer  from  the  creamery,  mill,  or  store, 
and  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  work  is  done.    The 
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tendency  has  been  to  make  the  hooTB  of  open  polls 
shorter  for  the  country  than  for  the  dtj,  bat  in  view  of 
the  longer  trips  to  the  polls,  and  the  greater  inoonven- 
ience  incident  to  voting  in  mral  districts^  it  seems  veiy 
desirable  to  give  the  farmer  the  advantage  of  a  long  day 
ranging  from  about  sev^en  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Where  the  open  primary  system  is  onplojed  the 
votes  must  necessarily  be  canvassed  by  zepieseiitatives 
of  all  parties  to  insure  a  fair  and  impartial  ooont.  The 
following  canvassing  boards  are  suggested:  A  oonnty 
canvassing  board  composed  of  the  coonty  derk  and  the 
chairman  and  secretaries  of  the  county  committee  of 
each  political  party  within  such  county.  A  eity 
vassing  board  composed  of  the  city  clerk  and 
sponding  party  officers  within  the  city.  A  state 
ing  board  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  state  central  emnmittee 
of  each  political  party.  Definite  dates  must  be  fixed  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  canvass  in  order  to  avoid 
unreasonable  delays. 

Where  the  closed  primary  system  is  inoorponted  in 
the  law  each  party  is  enabled  to  canvass  its  own  vota^ 
since  the  ballots  of  the  different  parties  are  septtrats. 
In  this  case  the  ward,  city,  and  county  canvassing  boazds 
may  well  be  composed  of  the  party  chairmen  of  the  deo- 
tion  precincts  within  tBese  political  divisions.  The  stttbs 
canvassing  board  may  be  composed  of  the  parly  ohair- 
men  of  each  county. 

Those  persons  who  receive  the  largest  number  of  voles 
are  to  be  the  nominees.^    Tie  votes  can  probably  best  ba 
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decided  bj  the  canvassers  by  lot.  Except  in  case  of  local 
offices,  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  expensive  for  can- 
didates to  meet  and  decide  the  tie. 

The  party  platform  must  faithfully  reflect  the  wishes 
of  the  voters,  and  must  be  drawn  from  such  a  source  as 
to  possess  a  controlling  influence  over  the  candidates. 
The  following  method  for  its  promulgation  is  suggested : 
Apply  the  referendum  principle  to  its  adoption  by  vest- 
ing with  the  people  the  power  of  a  veto  over  the  main 
issues  of  a  platform  which  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  state 
central  committee  of  the  party,  somewhat  upon  the  plan 
by  which  propositions  of  party  policy  or  principle  are 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  the  primary  under  the  Oregon  law 
of  the  year  1901.  In  order  to  further  clothe  the  voter 
with  the  consciousness  of  power,  the  right  of  having  any 
particular  detail  submitted  upon  petition  of  a  certain 
number  of  voters  might  be  incorporated.^ 

Although  the  direct  primary  by  abolishing  the  con- 
vention will  considerably  curtail  the  large  powers  which 
are  at  present  exercised  by  party  committees  over  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  these  bodies,  and  will  transfer 
much  of  the  importance  and  significance  of  party  ac- 
tivity from  the  party  officers  to  the  party  members,  there 
will,  nevertheless,  devolve  upon  the  party  committees  a 
number  of  important  duties  which  they  alone  can  well 
execute,  and  which  will  invariably  have  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  failure  or  success  of  the  individual  party 
candidates.  The  party  committees  will  still  have  to  out- 
line the  campaigns,  hire  campaign  speakers,  arrange 
their  tours  in  accordance  with  the  particular  needs  of 

1  See  p.  278.  The  plan  of  haviof?  the  platform  drawn  by  the  candidates  after 
their  nomination,  while  a  most  radical  departure  from  the  present  method,  might 
prove  far  more  suoceasf ul  than  its  novelty  and  apparent  inconsistency  with  es- 
tablished customs  would  suggest.    See  p.  9G9. 
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the  various  candidates,  distribute  campaign  docaments^ 
"  arrange  for  meetings^  etc  These  committees,  therefore, 
will  still  possess  powers  of  sufficient  importance  to  cre- 
ate the  temptation  of  their  arbitrary  control  bj  politi- 
cians for  the  promotion  of  private  and  personal  interests, 
thereby  distorting  the  proper  operation  of  the  direct 
vote  system  and  thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  people.  For 
this  reason  the  writer  very  seriously  nigee  the  populari- 
zation of  that  important  and  indispensable  part  of  our 
nominating  machinery,  the  party  organization,  through 
the  selection  of  the  party  committeemen  by  the  voters  at 
the  primary,  rather  than  by  delegates  at  conventions^  or 
by  appointment  from  some  source,  in  which  cases  they 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the 
ever-present  influences  of  corrupt  politicEU  * 

The  process  of  their  selection  might  be  made  esxoeed- 
ingly  simple.  A  party  committee  of  three  for  each  elec- 
tion precinct  might  easily  be  chosen  by  permitting  every 
voter  to  write  the  names  of  any  three  qualified  electors 
residents  of  the  precinct  in  spaces  left  on  the  ticket  for 
that  purpose.  The  three  receiving  the  largest  numben 
of  votes  are  to  constitute  the  precinct  conmiittee^  the 
one  having  received  the  highest  vote  to  be  diairman. 
The  party  committee  of  each  city,  county,  and  assembly 
district  may  be  composed  of  the  party  chairmen  of  the 
precinct  committees  in  each  such  city,  county,  or  as- 
sembly district ;  the  state  senatorial  district  committee^ 
of  the  party  chairmen  of  the  assembly  district  commit- 
tees in  such  senatorial  district ;  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, of  the  party  chairmen  of  the  senatorial  district 
committees  of  the  districts  wholly  or  partially  in  such 
congressional  district;  the  state  central  committee^  of 
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the  party  chairmen  of  the  various  county  committees 
of  the  State.  A  vacancy  in  the  party  precinct  commit- 
tee may  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  this  way  a  complete  and  popular  party  or- 
ganization may  be  maintained  in  each  State  under  a  di- 
rect vote  system,  through  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple employed  in  the  nomination  of  public  officers  to 
the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  political  parties. 
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THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION  TO  OTHER  REFORMS 
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CHAPTER  L 

0T7R  OIVIL  8BRVICB  AND  ITS  RBFORM. 

However  successful  tlie  direct  primary  reform  msj 
prove,  the  evils  which  infest  our  political  system  tonlay 
eamiot  be  entirely  eliminated  at  once.  Even  though' 
the  best  of  men  are  nominated  and  elected,  efficiency  in 
administration  will  nevertheless  be  marred,  because  of 
other  defects  in  our  govemmenti  and  because  of  the  con- 
tinued subjection  of  officers  to  numerous  powerful  temp- 
tations which  roust  inevitably  operate  as  a  cune  of  good 
government  There  will  still  remain  in  many  eases  an 
immense  and  growing  patronage— the  spoils  of  the  vio- 
torious  party.  There  will  also  remain  unaffeoted  a  larga 
and  increasing  number  of  elective  offices,  mostly  of  short 
terms,  which  will  expand  the  duties  of  the  citizen  at  the 
primary  election,  and  will  tend  to  confuse  and  cloud  the 
voter  in  his  choice  of  candidates,  and  weary  him  with 
incessant  calls  to  the  polla.  And  finally,  there  will  still 
exist  an  opportunity  for  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in 
nominations  and  elections.  Other  reforms,  the  practiea- 
bility  and  Dossilnlity  of  which  will  have  been  established 
through  priimlm^reform,  must  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  cinl  service  mice  must  be  further  extended.  A 
redistribution  and  reduction  of  elective  and  of  appoint- 
ive oilicos  must  be  mada  Money  must  be  forced  out  of 
politics  through  the  further  enactment  of  corrupt  prao* 
tiees  acts. 

Important  among  these  reforms  is  that  of  the  civil 
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pexTice.  If  carried  to  &  successful  oonsummatioii,  It 
\irill  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  primary  refonn,  just  as 
primary  reform  Trill  pave  the  way  and  aid  in  the  ref- 
ormation  of  tlie  civil  scrvica  Their  relation  is  recip- 
rocal. One  is  the  handmaid  of  the  other.^  Smne  writers 
even  claim  that  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  that  by  applying  remedies  to  the 
corrupt  caucuses  and  conventions  we  treat  the  apparent 
condition  only,  and  not  the  causes  that  have  brought 
thom  into  their  present  disrepute ;  that  the  end  etMigfat  in 
political  control  is,  primarily,  the  distribution  of  pat- 
ronago ;  and  that  true  reform  begins  with  the  dimina- 
lion  of  the  spoils  of  office  from  political  contest*  Doee 
this  seem  reasonable  t  Arc  our  modem,  powerful,  polit- 
ical 'Machines''  organized  for  the  dominant  purpose  of 
securing  control  of  the  spoils  of  office  t  Is  the  great 
struggle  for  political  ascendency  to-day  waged  bj  '^ma- 
chines" with  the  expenditure  of  enormoue  same  of 
money,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  single  States,  at  times,  merely  for  the  sake  of  olh 
taining  possession  of  political  positions  which  in  their 
total  remuneration  arc  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benrr 
expense  involved  in  their  procurement?  Is  not  the 
modom  political  ^'machine"  organueed  rather  for  the  up- 
building of  special  interests,  for  the  promotion  of  pri- 
vate enterprises,  for  the  advancement  of  favored  cor- 
porate businesses  t  Is  not  the  attainment  of  these  larger 
prizes,  greater  rewards,  higher  returns,  the  ambition 
of  modem  political  combinations  t  Proof  of  this  fact 
lies  luire  in  all  political  units,  from  the  town  to  the  Nft- 

>  EMt€m,  Dormu  B^  Chrtt  Swk*  Bcfotm.  Ulor*i 
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ticm.  In  our  cities  the  representatives  of  "machines** 
and  of  corporate  interests  intrude  themselves  into  the 
councils,  and  lobby  for  ordinances  and  franchises  grant* 
ing  special  privil^es.  The  legislative  halls  of  our  Com- 
monwealths are  besieged  by  corporation  agents  and  polit* 
ical  boodlers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  legislation 
for  the  upbuilding  of  special  interests — for  the  defeat  of 
efficient  measures  aiming  at  taxation  reform,  or  primary 
refomL  In  our  national  legislature  similar  political  and 
corporate  influences  are  brought  to  bear,  by  use  of  tha 
power  of  money,  for  similar  ends.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  contributed  to  party  campaign  funds,  or  spent 
in  regular  legislative  lobby,  for  the  defeat  or  passage  of 
subsidy  bills ;  for  the  advancement  of  sugar  trust  inter- 
ests, or  of  steel  combines ;  for  the  modification  of  tariff 
schedules  which  will  increase  the  profits  of  great  manu- 
factures. How  inconsiderable  and  trifling  the  spoils  of 
office  appear  in  comparison  with  these  greater  gains 
through  politics  I  These  spoils  of  office  are  no  longer, 
as  in  the  days  of  Jackson,  the  dominating  prize.  They 
have  become  subsidiary,  and  have  been  reduced  from  an 
end  in  themselves  to  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  still 
greater  ends. 

This  change  in  the  relation  of  patronage  to  political 
control  is  significant,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  by  no  meana 
argues  against  the  importance  of  civil  service  reform, 
for  the  corrupt  use  of  patronage,  while  vicious  in  itself, 
is  to-day,  as  a  means  for  the  advancement  of  special  in- 
terests, and  for  the  perversion  of  representative  govern- 
ment, productive  of  far  greater  wrong  than  ever  in  the 
past  That  patronage  should  tcniay  be  a  powerful  in- 
stroment  in  the  hands  of  political  "machines/'  is  but 
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natural.  The  office  may  mean  little  or  nothing,  from  • 
financial  point  of  view,  to  the  ''machine"  which  poBseBset 
the  power  of  bestowing  it,  but  it  means  much  to  the  num 
upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  in  recognition  of  loyal  sup- 
port and  faithful  service.  Through  the  taetf ul  distribo- 
tion  of  these  rewards,  the  ''machine''  is  enabled  to  draw 
to  itself  a  band  of  faithful  workers  whose  unscrupulous 
industry  makes  its  defeat  difficult,  and  enables  it  to  gain 
the  larger  prizes  at  which  it  aims.  However,  even  a 
more  powerful  and  immediately  effective  instrument  of 
evil,  than  patronage,  is  money  in  its  various  forma,  as 
handled  by  the  briber.  It  would  seem  that  the  oormpt 
use  of  money  in  politics  is  by  far  more  productive  of 
wrong  in  government  than  is  the  manipulation  of  the 
spoils  of  offica 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  since  the  oontrol  and 
disposition  of  patronage  is  to-day,  generally,  but  ineir 
dental  to  political  control,  rather  than  its  sole  pozpon; 
and  since  it  does  not  even  appear  to  be  the  most  inqpoc^ 
tant  means  of  political  control,  the  reform  of  the  dvil 
service  cannot  logically  be  termed  as  one  of  paramount 
importance.  A  paramount  reform,  in  general  lanr 
guage,  may  probably  be  defined  as  one  whioh  strikea  at 
the  fundamental  political  difficulties  involved  in  the  en* 
actment  and  administration  of  good  laws ;  which  is  cap- 
able of  successful  prosecution  under  existing  oonditiona; 
and  which  is  sufficiently  thorough  and  general  m  its 
effect  to  permit  of  the  institution  of  related  reforma 
which  without  it  could  not  be  effectively  carried  for- 
ward. These  characteristics  are  not  common  to  the 
service  reform.  The  possibility  of  its  effective 
tion  under  existing  conditions  is  largely  contradicted 
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l>7  tlie  history  of  the  refoniL  The  reason  for  this  is 
obdous.  The  reform  must  be  worked  out  through  the 
agency  of  govermneiit  by  means  of  thorough  legislation* 
Beason  tells  us  that  where  reform  is  needed^  and  ad- 
mittedly the  need  is  general^  government  is  being  abused* 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  find  advantage  in  the  use 
of  the  spoils  of  office.  It  may  be  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  political  ^^machine.'^  Can  we  expect  such  an 
agency  to  institute  a  reform  which  strikes  a  blow  at  its 
own  power,  the  retention  of  which  is  its  burning  pur- 
IX)6e?  The  suggestion  is  easily  made  that  since  (^oe 
and  money  are  the  two  sources  of  life  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  of  the  professional  politician,  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  their  supply  in  order  to  achieve  the  de- 
struction of  these  political  parasites.  This  is  good  ad- 
vice, but  under  modem  political  conditions  it  is  im- 
practicable and  incapable  of  effective  application.  No 
legislature  dominated  by  ''machine^'  influences  will  vol- 
untarily cut  off  the  supply  of  office  through  civil  service 
reform  legislation,  or  remove  the  opportunity  of  using 
money  in  politics  through  corrupt  practices  acta.  Such 
action  would  be  political  suicide  and  hence  unnatural 
and  not  likely  to  be  taken.  It  is  necessary  first  to  reform 
the  agency  through  which  these  other  reforms  may  then 
be  instituted.  Representative  men  who  will  faithfully 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  in  matters  of  reform  must 
be  placed  in  office.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  the  improvement  of  our  nominating  system, 
through  the  defective  workings  of  which  politicians  are 
enabled  to  control  government  While,  therefore,  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service  cannot  be  considered  of  pri- 
mary importance,  but  rather  as  auxiliary  and  supple- 
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mentary  in  character,  the  neoeesitj  of  its  proBOCntioa 
must  not  be  minimized  because  political  reform  is  not 
complete  without  the  elimination  of  the  spoils  itystem. 

Before  attempting  to  indicate  a  line  of  reform  it  is 
well  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  problem  itsdf.  The 
government  of  this  country  is  a  huge  undertaking.  The 
task  is  a  mighty  one  and  needs  many  hands.  Some  of 
these  hands  must  direct  the  policies  and  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Nation,  while  others  are  mere  cogs  in  the 
wheels,  indispensable  in  their  plaee^  but  taming  in 
obedience  to  commandsw  The  first  are  political  in  diar* 
acter,  the  second  ministeriaL  Both  are  fought  for  Ij 
the  political  parties.  The  first  rightly  beloDg  to  the 
victor,  the  second  do  not^ 

Our  country,  like  any  other  free  and  demoeratie  land, 
can  only  be  governed  by  political  parties^  and  whiolumr 
party  successfully  contests  for  the  trust  and  honor  mnat^ 
by  election  or  appointment,  fill  with  its  own  repraaentir 
tives  those  offices  which  control  the  policy  of  whidi  the 
oountry  has  expressed  its  approval  by  putting  the  party 
into  power.  These  are  the  legitimate  spoils  of  Tiofeorj. 
But  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  Stntsa^ 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  employes  whole 
duties  are  merely  administrative  and  ministerial,  with- 
out any  political  character  or  significanoa  Theae  em- 
ployes— "in  number  as  the  sands  of  the  sea**— eonati- 
tute  what  is  known  as  the  "Civil  Service"  of  the  eoontary. 
At  present  their  selection  for  appointment  is^  in  almost 
all  cases,  made,  not  from  any  test  of  fitness  or  ability, 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  competitive  ezaminatioB, 
but  solely  by  personal  or  political  influence,  and  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  personal  and  partisan  servioos.  They  hold 
their  offices  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
power,  and  subject  to  the  liability  of  political  assess- 
ment 

The  r^ults  of  this  system  abound  in  evil.  Eligibility 
to  public  qX&x»  is  determined,  not  by  competence,  but  by 
political  influence.  Legislators  besiege  the  departments 
of  government  in  order  to  secure  appointmm&ta  to  office 
for  their  constituents  and  political  dependents,  and  when 
there  are  no  vacancies  to  bo  filled  they  create  unneces- 
sary offices.  The  influence  of  the  employes,  thus  foisted 
upon  the  public  service  by  the  abuse  of  patronage,  keeps 
in  legislative  power  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  any 
public  or  private  trust '  The  employe  acts  for  individ- 
uals, not  for  the  people,  or  for  the  sake  of  good  govern- 
ment Appointment  to,  as  well  as  continuance  in,  and 
promotion  in,  the  public  service  being  dependent  upon 
political  or  personal  influence,  party  service  (which 
commonly  means  '^boss"  and  ^'machine"  service)  takes, 
in  the  employe's  mind,  the  place  of  loyalty  to  the 
country,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  public  duty, 
llenco,  discipline  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  public 
service;  competent  employes  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
do  political  work,  are  dismissed.  The  office-holders  be- 
come an  army  of  political  mercenaries;  by  their  oon* 
tribution  they  create  a  corruption  fund ;  and  under  the 
orders  of  their  loaders,  tliey  pack  nominating  conven- 
tions, and  bv  force  of  fraud,  control  elections. 

As  a  result  pure  and  able  men  who  will  not  stoop  to 
practice  the  arts  of  the  politician,  and  whose  service 
Uie  country  cannot  afford  to  lose,  find  the  avenues  to  pub- 
lic employment  cIose<l  to  them.    The  maladministration 
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-which  follows  is  charged  to  the  people,  and  presented 
as  evidence  of  the  inexpediency  of  democratio  role. 
Thns^  confidence  in  popular  govemment  is  destroyed, 
and  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions 
diminished.  Certainly,  here  is  a  problem  that  is  serious. 
It  is  a  situation  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the  de- 
mocracy's best  brains.  Bad  government  may  be  im- 
proved by  removing  evils  present  in  our  nomination 
and  election  machinery,  but  it  cannot  be  entirely  cured 
without  the  reform  of  tho  civil  servioa  Something  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  the  main  task 
remains  undone. 

Civil  service  reform  l^slation  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  most  of  the  States.  A  national  law  of  consideraUe 
thoroughness  was,  however,  enacted  in  1S88.  It  em- 
powered the  president  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  persons,  not  move 
than  two  of  them  adherents  of  the  same  party,  as  a  com- 
mission, with  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  in  pur- 
suance of,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  act.  As  a  result  the  ''merit  qrstem'^ 
came  into  being.  Changes  were  made  in  the  rules  drawn 
by  the  commission,  May  6,  1896,  July  ST^  1897,  and 
May  27, 1899,  so  that  at  present  they  form  a  very  much 
improved  system. 

Among  the  four  States  having  civil  service  rules  New* 
York  ranks  first  The  original  act  in  this  State  tinas 
passed  in  1883,^  and  followed  clo§ely  the  form  of  the 
Federal  act.  It  was  amended  from  time  to  time  in  vari- 
ous important  respects  until  finally  a  new  act  was  passed 
in  1899,^  codifying  and  uniting  all  previous  acts  and 

>  Seflsion  Laws  of  New  Tork,  1883.  ch.  864. 
*  Sefldon  Laws  of  New  York,  1899.  ch.  87a 
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tending  very  oonsiderably  the  area  of  their  operation^ 
The  operation  of  the  new  charter  for  New  York  city  re* 
pealed  the  "Black  Act"  of  1894  on  January  1,  1899^ 
and  on  July  11  of  that  year  the  charter  rules  were 
superseded  by  rules  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  new 
law.  These  rules  restored  all  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  genuine  merit  system,  and  a  re  expected  to  keep 
the  city  service  on  a  fairly  competitive  basis  open  to  all 
citizens.  Stringent  inhibitions  upon  payment  of  sal- 
aries to  persons  improperly  appointed  reinforcing  those 
previously  in  force,  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem. Since  the  "Black  Act"  is  still  in  force  in  the  de- 
partments and  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the  act  of 
1883  still  operates  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  other  city  of  the  State,  except  New  York,  which 
has  its  own  system,  there  are  at  present  three  different 
systems  of  appointment  in  operation  within  the  bounds 
of  New  York  State. 

In  Massachusetts  an  act  was  passed  in  1884  closely 
resembling  the  New  York  act,  and  applying  to  every  city 
in  the  Stata  In  Illinois  the  act  of  1895  permits  all 
cities  to  establish  the  "merit  system"  by  i)opular  vote. 
In  pursuance  of  the  law,  rules  were  adopted  by  large 
popular  majorities  in  Chicago  and  Evanston.  A  similar 
act  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  applying  to  cities  of  the 
first  class,  and  in  actual  operation  therefore  only  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  In  several  other  States  civil  serv- 
ice rules  are  in  operation  in  isolated  cities,  established 
by  amendments  to  their  charters.  In  Philadelphia  ex- 
aminations are  provided  for  by  the  so-called  "Bullitt 
Bill"  Persons  admitted  to  competition  must,  however^ 
be  satisfactory  to  the  appointing  officer,  and  the  exam- 
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inations  are  conducted  by  boards  within  the  depart- 
ments, so  that  in  actual  operation  the  %j%Xffm  anuMmts 
practically  to  nothing. 

San  Francisco,  California,  and  Seattle^  Washington, 
have  rules  applying  to  all  branches  of  the  city  service^ 
recently  placed  in  operation  as  a  result  of  charter 
amendments  adopted  by  popular  vota  Similar  rules 
are  in  operation  as  a  result  of  the  charter  amendments 
coming  from  legislative  enactments,  or 'from  charter 
commissions  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  New  Haven,  Con* 
necticut  A  set  of  rules  is  also  provided  for  by  the  char- 
ter of  Indianapolis,  but  the  system  in  that  city  was  tem- 
porarily set  aside  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  mayor 
in  1896.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  rules  applying  to  certain  departments 
but  not  to  all. 

This  appears  to  be  all  the  civil  service  reform  legisla- 
tion of  which  the  United  States  can  boast  Much  good 
has  already  been  accomplished,  but  many  more  laws  are 
needed.  The  process  of  getting  them  must  necessarily 
be  slow.  The  powers  that  are  afFected  by  the  reform 
are  of  tremendous  strength,  and  are  securely  situated. 
In  many  cases  tliey  control  the  legislatures,  which  alone 
can  smite  them.  Single-handed  opposition  is  as  nothing! 
A  few  fanatical  reformers  who  stand  wringing  their 
hands,  and  crying  out  into  the  world  to  help  make 
straight  the  way,  cannot  accomplish  mucL  It  is  neces- 
sary to  arouse  a  healthy  interest  in  the  reform  thron|^ 
the  education  of  the  masses  to  actual  conditiims.  This 
takes  time,  and  is  slow,  up-hill  work,  but  it  is  sore^  and 
when  once  an  active  and  intelligent  public  opinion  has 
been  created,  this,  if  enabled  to  effectively  express  itfldf 
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fhrongh  reformed  nomination  and  election  machinerj, 
will  of  itself  compel  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation«  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  onr  great  civil 
aenrioe  reformers,  such  as  Schurz,  Jenks,  Curtis,  and 
Eaton,  are  acting.  Little  can  he  accomplished  without 
the  people.  It  is  necessary  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  its  favor,  and  to  direct  it  into  the  legislatures,  if  re- 
form is  to  he  lasting.  Otherwise  it  cannot  but  lose  itself 
and  discredit  its  worth  through  recurring  relapses  and 
reactions.  Ephemeral  reform  is  neither  warm  nor  cold^ 
and  will  invariably  be  repudiated  by  the  people. 

The  experience  of  England  furnishes  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  civil  service  reform  must  progress.  After 
several  ill-fated  attempts,  reformers  in  that  country  be- 
came convinced  that  all  expectations  of  suddenly  chang- 
ing the  character  and  tone  of  the  60,000  or  more  persons 
who  made  up  the  civil  service  of  Great  Britain — a  char- 
acter and  tone  which  were  the  growth  of  generations 
— ^were  utterly  chimerical  It  was  discovered  that  any 
attempt  to  accomplish  at  once  a  full  reform,  recoiled 
upon  them  with  disastrous  eflfect*  Wise  methods,,^ 
steadily  and  faithfully  applied  for  the  education  of  the 
public,  at  the  same  time  that  they  closed  the  fountain  of 
mischief,  and  not  sweeping,  revolutionary  proceedings 
which  assumed  that  the  moral  tone  of  a  Nation's  politics 
could  be  changed  by  an  assault  or  an  exhortatioOi  were 
found  to  be  the  essential  features  of  reform. 

In  the  United  States,  it  seems  that  this  principle  of 
graiiual  reform,  supported  by  public  opinion,  was  vio- 
laUni,  and  Uiis  it  is  claimed  has  I)een  the  cause  of  a  recoil 
which  has  for  the  last  few  years  acted  most  powerfully 

I  Entoo.  Domuui  &.  QvU  SarrlM  Itolorm  In  Ti^ad. 
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against  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Advantage,  it  ap- 
pears, was  taken  of  the  Eeform  Act  of  ISSSj  while  in 
1896,  as  a  result  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  re- 
formers, 30,000  positions  were  swept  into  the  classified 
service  through  legislation.  This  was  done  with  such 
disregard  of  practical  considerations  that  it  became  nec- 
essary to  begin  to  make  exceptions  almost  immediately 
in  order  to  keep  the  necessary  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment from  being  thrown  out  of  gear,  because  of  the  num* 
ber  of  changes  made  in  positions  where  men,  familiar 
with  the  det^iils  of  the  work,  were  swept  out  of  o£5oe 
by  law,  only  to  be  superseded  by  new  men  unfamiliar 
'with  the  work  of  their  positions.  Too  much  force  also 
seems  to  have  boon  used  by  reformers  in  attempting 
legislation.  Instead  of  winning  legislators  to  the  cause 
by  first  winning  over  the  people,  influences  were  brought 
to  bear  to  compel  legislation.  If  these  facts  have  been 
correctly  studied  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  reaction 
which  the  civil  service  reform  apjx^ars  to  be  suffering 
at  present,  then  it  may  be  well  closely  to  follow  the  ez* 
ix>ricnces  of  England  by  building  the  reform  slow  but 
sure  from  the  fi})er  of  the  peopla 

Civil  service  reform  also  appears  to  be  snfimng 
through  tlie  withdrawal  of  public  interest  from  home 
affairs,  and  its  concentration  upon  the  glittering  charms 
of  an  imperial  policy.  It  is  argued  by  some  in  favor 
of  a  policy  of  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
"that  increased  national  responsibility  will  purify  the 
public  service  and  the  morale  and  wisdom  of  American 
administration.  In  support  of  Uiis  view,  the  ftirRmplp 
of  Great  Britain  is  appealed  to,  the  purity  of  its  civil 
service  l»eing  ascribed  to  the  tonic  eflFect  of  oontinuooslj 
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•expanding  responsibility."  ^  The  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment is  shown  by  Professor  Eeinsch  in  discussing  the 
influence  of  imperialism  on  home  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  "After  two  hundred  years  of  expansion,  and 
np  to  the  very  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English 
^ivil  service  and  the  general  political  life  of  England 
were  as  corrupt  as  ever.  The  great  and  lasting  reform, 
^n  the  other  hand,  was  effected  only  in  the  era  of  liber- 
alism, when  public  interest  was  concentrated  on  home 
questions,  and  when  imperial  and  colonial  interests  were 
in  the  background."  At  present  we  have  in  the  United 
States  "every  indication  that  popular  interest  is  being 
tinduly  withdrawn  from  questions  of  domestic  politics. 
This  indifferent  attitnde  of  the  popular  mind  has  em^ 
boldened  professional  politicians  to  seek  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  beginning  to  break  down  the  system 
of  civil  service  reform." 

The  force  of  this  contention  as  far  as  it  bears  upon 
home  reform  cannot  be  denied,  but  as  an  argument 
against  imjperialism  it  has  now  become  somewhat  tardy. 
We  have  expanded.  Through  the  inevitable  flow  of 
events  the  United  States  has  taken  a  step  which  cannot 
be  retraced.  The  Philippines  and  other  islands  are  now 
in  our  possession  to  be  kept  as  a  sacred  trust  to  humanity, 
and  to  be  molded  for  the  betterment  of  life  and  for  the 
advancement  of  world  civilization.  Imperialism  is  no 
longer  a  "question,"  a  consideration  of  future  policy. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  our  home  reforms  have  sud- 
denly been  thrust  upon  the  brink  of  a  serious  and  un- 
avoidable danger.  However,  it  is  not  well  to  grow  pes- 
simistic.   While  the  present  policy  of  imperialism  may 

» Profeaaor  Paul  S.  Reinsch  In  "  World  PoliUcs,"  p.  849. 
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temporarily  chock  reform  at  home^  audi  ia  the  hiatorj 
of  American  life,  and  such  the  make-up  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  that  with  the  growing  duties  and  hurdena  of 
their  country,  and  with  a  continued  and  rapid  spread  of 
education,  the  '^new  light''  will  widen  the  horizon  of  the 
American  people,  and  will  continue  thia  Nation  in  iu 
career  of  prosperity  and  progress  through  the  patient 
and  wise  acceptance  and  performance  of  the  ^white 
man's  duties"  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  principles  upon  which  civil  senriee  reform  legi#- 
lation  ought  to  be  based,  may  be  briefly  restated  from  the 
English  la%vB,  and  are  as  follows: 

All  non-political  offices  in  the  poblie  aerriee  must  be 
filled  only  by  selection  from  among  those  graded  hig^iest 
after  oi)en  competitive  examinaticma,  eondueted  upon 
a  uniform  system,  and  under  the  supervision  of  oflkers 
not  subject  to  partisan  influences. 

Original  entry  in  the  public  service  shall  be  at  the 
lowest  grade. 

A  period  of  probation  must  precede  absdate  appoint- 
ment 

Tenure  of  office  is  to  be  determined  by  good  behavior. 

Promotion  must  be  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  competition. 

No  public  employe  shall  be  ocHupelled  to  oontribute 
to  any  political  fund,  or  to  render  any  political  aervioe. 

No  public  employe  shall  be  permitted  to  use  his 
official  authority  to  influence  or  coerce  the  political  ae* 
tion  of  any  perwm  or  body. 

I^'gislation  emUxlying  these  principles  would  strike 
at  the  heart  of  die  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  reasoo 
why  the  result  should  not  be  as  gratifying  as  it  was  in 
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England.  Of  the  two  staffs  of  life  of  the  politician, 
office  and  money,  the  supply  of  the  first  would  be  en- 
tirely cut  off,  while  that  of  the  second  would  be  reduced. 
However,,  the  absence  of  offices  would  make  the  need 
for  money  even  more  urgent  than  at  present.  It  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  therefore,  to  stop  the  supply  of 
money.  How  this  may  be  accomplished  can  also  bo 
learned  from  English  experience.  The  passage  of  the 
Sir  Henry  James  Act  in  1883  completely  rescued  that 
country  from  the  excessive  use  of  money  from  which 
it  had  been  suffering.  This  act,  and  the  civil  service 
reform  laws  together,  have  raised  the  English  public 
service  to  a  standard  unapproached  by  any  other  nation, 
save  probably  Germany,  and  no  good  reason  appears 
why  the  same  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  United 
States. 

.  The  reform  which  aims  at  the  exclusion  of  money 
from  nominations  and  elections  through  the  enactment 
of  corrupt  practices  legislation,  will  be  shortly  touched 
upon,  after  having  first  briefly  reviewed  another  change 
in  our  methods  in  poUtics  which  the  reform  of  our  civil 
service  will  greatly  encourage,  and  which  is  already 
being  instituted,  though  imder  disadvantages, — ^namely, 
the  reduction  in  number  of  elective  offices  together  with 
an  increase  in  their  length  of  termsw 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REIDUCTION  AND  REDISTRIBUTION  OP  BLBCTIVB 

AND    APPOINTIVE    OFFICES. 

The  institution  of  direct  primaries,  and  the  extension 
of  the  civil  service  law  wherever  possible  in  state  govern- 
ments, would  also  make  way  for  other  readjustments 
in  our  political  system  which  would  promote  the  cause 
of  good  government  The  way  would  be  cleared  for 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  elective  offices,  which  in 
turn  would  promote  primary  reform  by  easing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  direct  vote  system.  The  possibility  of  these 
changes  arises  from  the  fact  that  imder  civil  service 
rules  many  offices,  now  arbitrarily  appointive,  would  be 
£lled  through  competition,  i.  e.  examination.  In  this 
way  patronage  would  be  enormously  reduced,  and  no  pos- 
sible danger  could  result  from  a  slight  counteraction  by 
making  certain  offices  appointive  which  are  now  elective. 

That  to-day  there  are  many  offices  in  our  government 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  political  units,  which 
are  filled  by  election,  but  which  ought  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment, can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  open.  As  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  due  to  the  inauguration  of  the  spoils  system, 
many  offices,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been 
made  elective,  were  made  so.  In  our  local  governments 
the  election  of  such  officers  as  county  clerks,  constables, 
registers  of  deeds,  coroners,  justices,  judges,  and  sher- 
iffs, whose  functions  are  in  no  sense  representative,  and 
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^ho  were  appointed  until  the  spoils  system  had  become 
established,  is  indefensible  upon  any  sound  principles.^ 
The  voter,  alarmed  at  the  abuses  of  the  appointing  power, 
only  too  readily  consented  to  the  change  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  an  improvements  But  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  this  was  a  forced  change— an  expedient 
resorted  to  under  the  stress  of  pressing  emergemrr,  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  any  firm  theory,  or  any  question 
of  expediency.  Some  of  these  offices  might  probably 
well  be  made  once  more  appointive  by  the  govemor  at 
they  were  originally,  while  the  functions  of  others  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  where-  county  and  city  lines  are 
identical,  their  assumption  by  the  cities  is  made  possiUe. 
The  touchstone  principle,  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, was  tersely  put  by  Chief  Justice  Byan  when  be 
said,  ^^ Where  you  want  skill,  you  must  appoint;  wbezB 
you  want  representation,  elect." 

In  the  city  governments  the  situation  is  very  mudi 
the  same  as  in  tho  counties.  Just  which  (^Soers  oug^t 
to  be  appointed  and  which  elected  depends  upon  their 
position  in  tho  municipal  organization,  as  well  as  upon 
the  exact  relation  in  which  the  city  stands  to  the  entire 
plan  of  government  in  the  ConmionwealtL  Since^  under 
American  municipal  government,  the  city  is  an  import- 
ant agent  of  the  general  state  government,  the  mayor 
and  council,  as  standing  for  representation,  should  be 
elected.  To  this  may  be  added  the  treasurer,  over  whom 
effective  control  is  indispensable,  although  the 


>  Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  in  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  SdenoOi  pi 
frequent  abuse  of  the  api>ointing  power  in  case  of  Judicial  oflSoen  In : 
baM  ohalleDKod  the  wisdom  of  an  appointive  Judiciary,  aotliatJuitioMABd  Jodffn 
might  pro)>ably,  with  roason,  be  ooiitted  from  this  list. 
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could  probably  be  accomplished  by  a  central  audit  of 
accounts.*  In  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  the  elect- 
ive principle  has  already  been  considerably  restricted 
with  good  results,  and  with  the  purification  of  our  mu- 
nicipal governments  this  tendency  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  strengthened. 

The  same  problem  presents  itself  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Commonwealths,  Certain  elective  offices 
might  well  be  made  appointive  by  the  governor,  who  is  in 
need  of  greater  control  over  a  highly  decentralized  ad- 
ministration. Accompajiying  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  life  in  every  direction  within  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  governmental  activity, 
characterized  by  the  organization  of  new  executive  de- 
partments in  the  States,  The  tendency  in  their  creation 
has  been  towards  the  single-headed  system  in  which  the 
highest  office  is  made  elective,  and  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions are  filled  by  the  elected  head.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  scattering  of  the  executive  power  among  numerous 
individuals,  boards,  commissioners,  and  departments  of 
various  kinds,  each  largely  independent  of  the  other  aa 
well  as  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State.  Their  tenure 
generally  differs  from  that  of  the  governor ;  their  popular 
election  makes  them  responsible  to  the  people;  their 
statutory  position  as  creatures  of  the  legislature,  from 
which  their  powers  spring,  demands  some  subservience 
to  that  body;  their  discretionary  and  sometimes  auto- 
cratic power,  eliminates  all  feelings  of  so-called  cabinet 
responsibility.  Practically  the  only  forces  operating 
to  produce  unity  and  harmony  within  the  system  are 
those  which  spring  from  the  personal  influence  of  the 

1  Qoodnow,  "Municipal  Problemfl,*'  p.  18& 
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governor^  and  from  the  application  of  the  theozy  of 
party  responsibility,  under  which  the  dominant  puty 
holds  its  public  servants  accountable  for  their  acts,  and 
through  which  it  becomes  the  common  aim  of  the  of- 
ficers entnisted  with  the  administration  of  affairs  to 
maintain  their  party  in  power  by  popular  govemmenL 

Since  the  governor's  appointing  power  ia  generally 
limited  to  a  few  constitutional  and  statutory  poeitiona^ 
and  tliose  of  a  more  or  less  private  character  in  hia  own 
office,  while  his  power  of  removal  ia  often  even  more  re- 
stricted, his  position  is  largely -governmental  or  political 
in  character,  and  lacks  the  proper  dignity  and  import- 
ance which  ought  to  surround  the  chair  of  the 
ecutive  of  an  American  CommonwealtL  In  some 
it  is  true,  the  heads  of  departments  are  appointed  hj  the 
governor.  But  there  is  frequently  no  system  or  prinetplfr 
applied  to  determine  which  department  may  moat  wisely 
be  placed  under  popular  control  through  election^  and 
which  may  best  be  centralized  under  the  administrative 
head.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  Commiaaioner  of 
Labor  and  Statistics,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  while  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and  the 
Kailro.ad  Commissioner  are  elected.  Certainly  por- 
tions like  the  latter  require  as  much  technical  knowledge* 
and  special  ability  for  their  proper  execution  as  do  the 
former.  The  problem  of  getting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  is  equally  important  in  both  caaea  The 
people  are  no  more  able  to  judge  of  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations of  an  Insurance  Commissioner,  than  they  are- 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics.  No  leascHis 
appear  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  elec- 
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tion  and  appointment  in  case  of  these  offices.  The  cause 
of  good  government  is  by  no  means  aided  through  the 
populari2ation  of  offices  without  principle  and  aim. 
Reason  and  duty  would  seem  to  call  for  a  sacrifice  of 
])opular  control  and  political  preferment  to  efficiency; 
and  for  the  establishment  of  our  commonwealth  admin^ 
istration  upon  a  more  centralized  basis,  by  conferring 
upon  the  governor  the  power  of  appointmwit  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  of  such  subordinates  as  will  insure 
the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all  the  executive  officers 
of  the  State  for  the  common  purpose  of  good  government. 
It  will  be  reoalled  that  the  principle  of  appointment,  as 
here  advocated,  is  in  practical  operation  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  government,  where  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  strength  and  ef- 
ficiency in  our  national  administration. 

Nor  will  the  strengthening  of  the  executive  neces- 
sarily tend  to  the  outcropping  of  autocratic  or  despotic 
methods.  His  election  at  a  direct  primary  will  stamp 
him  as  distinctly  the  representative  and  mouthpiece  of 
the  people,  in  whose  trust  he  acts,  and  to  whom  he  will 
be  directly  responsible.  The  element  of  personal  al- 
legiance or  of  affiliation  with  a  political  combination 
cannot,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  become  as 
prominent  as  it  is  now.  The  man  at  the  helm  will  not 
have  had  the  helm  brought  to  him,  but  he  will  have  been 
brought  to  it.  He  will  not  be  forced  to  choose  his  help- 
mates with  reference  to  the  wishes  of  a  "machine"  or  a 
*T)os8"  through  whose  influence  he  has  obtained  his  posi- 
tion, but  will  be  free  to  pick  out  his  men  solely  upcm 
the  ground  of  competency,  so  that  credit  may  redound 
to  him  and  to  his  (Xhworkers  for  work  well  done.    There 
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would  be  liarmony  of  action  because  the  8ubordinate« 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  head.  There  would  be  suf- 
ficient control,  because  their  tenure  would  endure  on 
good  behavior. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  centralization  of  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  States  through  the  judicious  expan- 
sion of  the  governor's  limited  appointing  power,  oould 
in  no  wise  be  fraught  with  eviL^  It  would  introduce . 
unity  into  a  sadly  decentralized  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  greatly  relieve  the  undue  burden  which  at 
present  rests  upon  the  voter.  Through  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  state  elective  offices,  together  with  a  sim- 
ilar change  in  the  localities,  the  progress  of  the  direct 
primary  would  be  considerably  stimulated,  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  frequent  calls  to  the  polls,  and  the  perplexity 
of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a 
large  number  of  candidates  for  office,  confuses  and  dis- 
gusts the  voter  in  much  the  same  degree  that  it  nkskes 
the  business  of  caucus  management  intricate^  exaifltiTift 
and  profitable  to  the  manipulator. 

Of  the  same  nature  as  the  spirit  which  asks  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  elective  •offices,  is  that  whioh 
demands  an  increase  in  their  length  of  terms.  It  seems 
that  any  one  who  will  thoughtfully  study  the  terms  of 
office  of  our  public  servants  in  the  different  political 
units,  cannot  liclp  but  l)e  stnick  by  their  short  duratton. 
In  tlie  localities,  as  well  as  in  the  central  governments^ 
extremely  rapid  changes  in  the  personnel  occur.  Annual 
elections  arc  common.  In  our  Conmionwealths,  annual 
or  biennial  elections  are  frequently  made  to  positions 

>  Bradford,  **  The  Ia'ssoq  of  Popular  Goverxunent^*''  VoL  H^  oh. 
ecutive  in  the  State/* 
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which  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  can  possibly  learn 
to  fill  with  credit  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  brevity  of  the  terms  of 
elective  positions  may  be  gathered  from  the  State  of- 
fices. In  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
new  elections  are  made  every  year.  All,  or  most,  of- 
ficers hold  for  but  two  years  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  re- 
maining States  and  Territories,  including  California, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  and  Hawaii,  all  or  most 
offices  are  held  for  four  years.  In  the  local  governments 
the  shortness  of  terms  is  even  much  more  pronounced. 
The  voter  is  kept  busy  attending  numerous  caucuses 
for  the  nomination  of  local  officers  or  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  lower  conventions.  He  is  wearied  with 
incessant  calls  to  the  polls,  which  each  succeeding  year 
repeats,  and  is  confused  and  perplexed  with  the  ever- 
lengthening  lists  of  candidates  between  whose  merits 
he  must  decide,  and  to  whom  he  must  confide  the  trust 
of  public  office. 

Like  the  change  from  appointment  to  election,  short 
terms  are  the  result  of  a  reaction  of  democratic  feeling 
against  the  abuse  of  the  trust  of  public  office  by  constant 
recourse  to  the  spoils  theory.  It  is  the  result  of  a  fever- 
ish anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  an 
immediate  and  most  stringent  control  over  the  officers 
of  the  government.     Experience  made  this  a  necessity, 
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because  of  the  impoeBibility  which  existed,  mi  dmet,. 
through  the  interference  of  politiciana,  for  the  voCert 
to  elect  the  men  of  their  dioice  to  office.  But  after  the 
successful  consummation  of  the  primary  reform,  and  of 
the  civil  serrice  reform,  this  difficulty  would  no  longer 
be  felt,  and  short  terms  in  elective  offioes  would,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  be  entirely  without  defeose.  It  is  not 
enough  to  elect  good  men  to  the  public  senrica.  They 
must  be  permitted  a  tenure  of  offioe  of  sufficient  length 
to  enable  them  to  become  thorou^^y  familiar  with  their 
duties,  and  to  learn  to  utilise  dieir  abilities  to  their 
fullest  extent  Government  is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  that  we  giuw  towards 
perfection  by  practice. 

There  is  at  present  a  tenden<7  towards  longer  tenures 
in  elective  offices.  Discussions  are  being  engaged  in  re- 
specting the  advisability  of  lengthing  the  term  of  office 
of  the  president,  the  governor,  and  other  state  and  local 
officers.  In  some  States  ixMitive  results  have  already 
been  attaine<I.  Typical  of  the  movement  was  the  ae- 
tion  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  whidi  on  May  IS, 
1901,  passed  an  act  providing  that  in  all  eiUes  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  the  terms  of  all  deetive 
offices,  except  for  aldermen  in  cities  governed  by  special 
charter,  arc  to  be  at  least  two  years.  The  original  bill 
provided  for  a  complete  scheme  of  biennial  elections  for 
all  cities  of  the  State,  but  opposition  proved  too  strong 
for  its  passage.^ 

An  increase  in  the  length  of  terms  in  elective 
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easing  the  operation  of  our  nominating  machin- 
ery, and  relieving  the  duties  of  the  voter  at  the  polls^ 
would  plaoe  an  additional  premium  upon  office.  It 
would  give  the  office-holder  an  opportunity  to  inaugurate 
his  favorite  policies,  and  to  give  his  ideas  a  fair  test. 
It  would  tend  to  greater  soundness  and  independence  of 
judgment  on  part  of  officials.  If  they  felt  sure  of  their 
ground,  it  would  often  enable  them  to  defy  a  temporary 
opjiosition  of  public  sentiment^  only  to  win  their  point 
later  when  results  came  in  crowned  with  success.  A  fair 
test  of  an  officiaFs  capacity  would  be  made,  and  the  pos- 
aibility  of  re-election  increased.  All  this  would  insure 
greater  efficiency  in  administration,  and  would  inspire 
an  ever-growing  confidence  in  the  success*  of  democratio 
government 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THB   PREVENTION   OF  POLITICAL   CORRUPTION. 

Cloecly  related  to  the  Australian  ballot  and  the  pri- 
mary election  reforms  aafe^uardinff  our  nominations  and 
elections,  is  that  which  aims  to  punish  die  oorrupt  use  of 
money  and  other  forms  of  bribery  in  securing  either 
nominations  or  elections  to  offioa  These  ief<»ins  ars 
all  complementary.  Neither  one  is  complete  in  itsaU, 
and  all  co-operate  for  a  common  end, — the  estaUiah- 
ment  of  more  perfect  institutions  for  the  selection  of  our 
public  senrice.  By  penalizing  the  use  of  money  for  the 
purchase  or  influence  of  votcSi  it  is  hoped  to  prsTmt 
mercenaries  from  controlling  nominations  and  electionSi 
and  to  enable  merit  instead  of  money  to  decide  the  iasna 
at  the  polls. 

What  can  be  done  throu^  the  enactment  of  thoroog^ 
corrupt  practices  legislation  was  well  illustrated  in  Eng- 
land through  the  enactment  of  the  Sir  Henry  Jaiiie« 
Act  of  1883,  '^ which  from  the  moment  of  its  applicatioii 
abolished  corruption  and  bribery  at  a  aingle  blow.**  * 
''Canada,  in  chapters  8,  9,  and  10  of  her  Rerised  Stat- 
utes of  1SS6,  has  admirably  followed  the  English  pre- 
cedent and  with  excellent  results."  In  our  own  ooantry, 
while  encouraging  progress  has  been  made^  mudi  mora 
remains  to  be  done.    In  1895  Professor  Oregoryi  in  an 
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able  treatise  on  the  subject^  wrote  as  follows  respecting 
our  corrupt  practices  acts :  "The  several  States  of  our 
own  country  have  for  many  years  had  upon  their  statute 
books  formal  and  useless  enactments  against  bribery  in 
elections.  They  simply  denounce  a  penalty  against  the 
offense,  but  make  scant  provision  for  their  own  enforce- 
ment, and  call  for  no  publicity  in  election  expenditures 
and  for  no  reports  from  candidates  or  committees.  They 
have  proved  about  as  efficient  as  the  moral  sentiments 
in  a  copy  book  or  a  worsted  motto  on  the  wall." 

The  first  corrupt  practices  act  seems  to  have  been 
passed  in  New  York  in  1890.  More  serious  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  in  the  same  direction  were  made  the 
next  year  in  Colorado  and  Michigan.  In  1892  the  New 
York  law  was  changed,  while  an  act  was  also  placed 
upon  the  statiite  books  of  Massachusetts  which  was  said 
to  surpass  all  of  its  predecessors  in  efficiency  and  com- 
pleteness, while  the  New  York  law,  as  it  then  stood, 
seems  to  have  been  the  weakest^  In  1893  a  gratifying 
advance  was  made  in  Delaware,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Missouri.  So  thorough  and  complete  were  the  Califor- 
nia and  Missouri  acts,^  that  Professor  Gr^ory  speaks  of 
them  as  approaching  or  even  surpassing  the  Sir  Henry 
James  Act  in  comprehensiveness  and  efficiency.  After 
1893  the  following  States  enacted  or  amended  corrupt 
practices  legislation,  ranging  from  the  most  complete 
type  to  that  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  imper- 
fection: In  1894,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Geor- 
gia; in  1895,  Arizona,  Montana,  Minnesota,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania;  in  1896,  Utah, 

>  Jamet,  Heniy,  **  British  Oomipt  Practices  Acts,*'  Forum,  April,  1808. 
'The  Minouri  law  was  the  result  of  thorough,  systematic,  but  temperate  agiti^ 
Uoa  dnring  the  jear  1808  and  prior  to  the  campaign. 
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Ohio,  Now  Jersey,  Now  York,  and  South  Carolina ;  in 
1897,  Wisconsin,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
California,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado;  in  1898, 
Florida;  in  1899,  California,  Nebraska  and  Nevada;  in 
1900,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York,  Massachuaetts, 
and  Ohio.^  In  some  thirteen  of  these  States  the  acts 
possess  considerable  thoroughness.'  The  Minnesota  law 
closely  follows  the  provisions  contained  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent Missouri  law  of  1893.  The  criticism  passed  re- 
specting corrupt  prar;tices  legislation  in  the  United 
States  in  1895  applies  with  equal  point  at  the  present 
time  outside  of  those  States  which  were  enumerated  as 
possessing  general,  detailed  laws.  None  probably  ezods 
the  Missouri  law  of  1893,  which  ^^s  a  model  from  whioh 
all  reform  legislators  must  start  when  they  deal  with 
these  questions.'* 

The  enactment  of  these  corrupt  practices  acts  was  not 
secured  without  struggles.  Our  state  records  are  full 
of  instances  where  good  bills  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  successive  legislatures.  But  continued  and  systematic 
agitation  won  in  the  end,  as  it  always  must  when  sup- 
ported by  principles  of  merit  which  appeal  to  the  eom'- 
mon  sense  of  justice  and  worth.  With  the  suooess  of  the 
past  to  spur  on  reform  legislators  in  this  field,  and  with 
a  growing  interest  in  all  true  reform  among  the  masses 
of  tlio  people,  wo  may  with  good  reason  look  forward 
to  the  early  enactment  of  efficient  and  oomjHfehensiTe 
corrupt  practices  acts  in  all  of  those  Commonwealths 
which  have  not  already  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
ficial opei'ation  of  such  laws.    Such  a  movement  would 

>  The  results  of  the  last  year's  le^slatlon  were  not  asoertaiiied. 
*M{cht||:an,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  California,  MiMOiirit 
BIoQtana,  Connect  icul,  ^liunesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  and  New  Tork; 
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greatly  strengthen  tho  cause  of  good  government,  and 
would  considerably  aid  tlie  progress  of  the  purification 
of  the  primary,  thereby  hastening  the  day  when  with 
restored  power  in  their  hands  the  people  shall  vindicate 
themselves,  and  shall  further  prove  their  capacity  suc- 
cessfully to  maintain  republican  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    POPULAR   ELECTION   OF   UNITED   STATES 

SENATORS. 

In  gathering  together  the  stronger  foioeB  of  refonn 
operating  in  tlie  field  of  politics  at  the  present  time^  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  that  other  popular 
movement  of  great  significance, — ^the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  the  people.  It  is  believed  by  some 
political  thinkers  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
a  direct  vote  to  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  Hoaae 
of  Eepresentatives  would  ultimately  also  lead  to  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  senators,  thereby  re- 
moving a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  and  di88en8i<m  in 
our  state  legislatures.  It  is  also  believed  by  many,  it 
appears,  that  this  change  would  not  occur  withoat  liie 
institution  of  a  direct  vote  system,  "Until  the  people 
adopt  the  method  of  the  direct  nomination  of  representr 
atives,  there  will  never  be  an  election  of  a  United  States 
senator  by  the  people.  Once  let  them  have  tlie  pennie- 
sion  of  the  politician  to  nominate  their  own  representft- 
tives,  and  they  will  elect  men  in  touch  with  them,  who 
will  cause  to  be  submitted  to  their  constituents  for  adi^ 
tion  a  constitutional  amendment^  authorizing  the  eleo- 
tion  of  United  States  senators  by  the  peopla"  * 

In  the  southern  States  sentiment  seems  to  be  drifting 
towards  the  informal  nomination  of  United  States 

>  John  S.  Hopkins  in  Art'na,  Vol.  10.  p.  737  (June,  IStS*.  As  will  be 
the  House  of  Kuprescntatives  is  not  the  most  ■eriotui  obslftcto  in 
a  chanifo. 
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ators  at  the  primaries.  A  large  state  convention  which 
met  in  Virginia  several  years  ago  demanded  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  senator  should 
be  nominated  by  the  "disinterested  voters  at  the  pri- 
maries, instead  of  by  the  politicians  of  the  legislature," 
while  during  the  last  year  their  nomination  at  the  pri- 
maries together  with  other  officers,  was  demanded  in  the 
state  platform,  and  the  party  committee  directed  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  their  choice  by  direct  vote.  In  Miss- 
issippi some  thirty-eight  counties  ordered  the  primaries 
to  give  instructions  in  regard  to  United  States  senator- 
ships.^  In  Arkansas  nominations  to  the  senate  have 
been  made  at  primaries  since  the  enactment  of  the  pri- 
mary election  law  of  1895.  The  same  system  was  also 
adopted  in  North  Carolina  at  the  primary  elections  held 
in  the  fall  of  1900,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  original 
direct  primary  bill  of  Oregon  for  1901.  Undoubtedly, 
such  an  expression  of  popular  opinion  respecting  a  can- 
didate, while  but  indirectly  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
legislatures,  must  operate  as  a  most  powerful  influence 
in  preventing  politicians  from  dominating  these  bodies 
in  the  election  of  United  States  senators. 

The  idea  of  the  popular  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors has  been  much  commented  upon  of  late,  and  is  being 
received  with  considerable  favor.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  believing  that  such  an  arrangement  would  not 
be  more  successful  than  the  present  one,  considering 
the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  election  by  our  leg- 
islatures, yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  direct  primaries 
will  aid  in  bringing  about  this  change.  Bather  does  it 
seem  that  they  would  remove  the  necessity  of  a  change. 

<  ProcNH  oC  Direct  Primaries  in  the  South,  Outlook,  June  8, 1800,  p.  9I& 
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The  popular  election  of  senators  is  urged  to-day  because 
'^machino-controlled"  or  corrupted  legialatarea  fre- 
quently send  men  to  Washington  who  are  inoompeteot, 
unscrupulous,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the 
national  senate.  Who  were  the  senatorial  producta  of 
Xew  York  when  the  Piatt  and  Hill  'Machines"  con- 
trolled the  legislatures  of  that  State  t  Who  repreeentod 
Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States  senate  when.  Cameron 
wan  the  idol  of  the  politicians^  or  when  the  Quay  ^^ma- 
cliine"  dominated  Pennsylvania  politics  t  The  senate 
is  truly  the  quintessence  of  the  state  l^giaUtoiea.  When 
tlie  latter  are  corrupt,  the  former  cannot  be  pure. 
Cleanse  the  one,  and  you  cleanse  the  other.  Improre 
the  state  legislatures  by  dislodging  '^adiine^  politi- 
/cians,  and  you  improve  the  character  of  the  senators 
Avho  are  chosen  by  these  legislatures.  A  direel  vote  sya- 
tom,  by  making  each  legislator  directly  reapooaible  to 
his  constituents,  would  undoubtedly  do  away  with  many 
of  the  disgraceful  senatorial  election  scandals,  and  would 
n^inove  tlie  source  of  the  many  tales  of  coiruptioii  which 
now  issue  from  our  legislative  halls,  so  that  thero  would 
no  longer  bo  the  demand  for  a  popularixatioa  of  oar 
senatorial  elections. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  a  popular  vote,  it  would  also  be  neess- 
sary  to  amend  the  Constitution.  At  present  snch  a 
<'han;ro  would  be  a  very  remote  possibili^,  since  it  eoold 
n<»t  be  accomplished  without  the  acoeplanoe  of  the 
amendment  by  the  senate  itself,  as  well  as  by  thrse- 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures.^    The  other  altematiTe 


*  Ur».tf«irU.  l^mntk  of  ISi|«uUr  OovvnuiMBt,  VoL  U.  pL  41    to  lU^,  Wtk  lk» 
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of  a  oonstitutional  convention  which  would  place  at  risk 
every  precept  upon  which  the  Constitution  is  based,  is  y 
not  to  be  contemplated  without  a  shudder.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  such  a  change  is  desirable,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  fraught  with  unforeseen  disaster.  Far  bet- 
ter would  it  probably  be  for  us  to  purify  our  legisla- 
turee,  and  then  proceed  under  our  Constitution  as  it 
stands  today. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REFERENDUM  IN  AMERICSA. 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  point  out  the  relatioin  eadrtiiig 
between  tlie  movement  towards  direct  legislation  and 
that  having  in  view  direct  primaries.  It  is  neceasary 
at  the  outset  to  define  the  terms,  "direct  legislation,'' 
"initiative,"  and  "referendum,"  which  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  this  discussion.  Under  the  **in- 
itiative,"  one  or  more  citizens  have  the  right  to  originate 
bills,  which,  upon  submission  to  the  popular  vote  by 
petition  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters,  become 
laws,  if  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast.  By  the  "referendum"  is  meant  the  right  of 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  law  proposed  through  the  initi- 
ative, or  by  a  law-making  body,  and  submitted  to  them 
by  petition  of  a  percentage  of  voters.  The  expression 
"direct  legislation"  includes  both  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum,  and  may  hence  be  defined  in  general  terms 
as  law-making  by  the  voters,  although  in  effect  it  oper- 
ates as  a  check  or  veto  upon  legislation. 

The  close  relation  which  exists  between  the  principle 
of  tlio  dir(H»t  primary  and  that  of  direct  legislation  is 
apparent.  They  spring  from  a  common  source,  and  their 
operation  takes  government  back  towards  a  pure  democ- 
racy. Both  reforms  find  their  origin  in  a  common 
cause — dissatisfaction  with  government  Both  are  in- 
spired by  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  plain  citizen. 
Both  propose  one  remedy — the  restoration  of  lost  power 
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• 
to  the  people.  But  they  hope  to  accomplish  this  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  central  idea  of  primary  reform 
18  that  good  government  depends  upon  good  officers, 
who  will  not  only  make  good  laws  but  will  faithfully 
execute  them,  while  the  idea  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum is  that  good  government  depends  upon  good 
laws.  But  good  legislation  is  not  sufficient ;  there  still 
remains  its  proper  interpretation  and  its  f aithfiQ  ad- 
ministration. We  need  not  only  good  laws,  but  also 
good  men  to  execute  these  laws.  One  branch  of  govern- 
ment would  be  cleansed  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  legislation,  but  the  purification  of  the 
other  departments  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Though 
this  difference  in  the  scope  and  effect  of  these  two  re- 
forms exists,  both  concern  themselves  with  the  improve- 
ment of  government  through  the  restoration  of  its  demo- 
eratic  character,  so  that  the  progress  of  direct  primaries 
would  influence  that  of  direct  legislation,  and  vice  versa, 
the  adoption  of  one  rendering  the  other  in  large  measure 
unnecessary. 

The  principle  of  the  referendum  has  already  attained 
considerable  prominence  in  this  country,  and  is  fast  be- 
ing given  a  wider  application.  Hence,  a  brief  review 
of  the  present  status  of  direct  legislation,  and  an  esti- 
mation of  its  future,  is  not  only  germane  to  the  subject 
of  primary  reform,  but  is  indispensable  in  drawing  a 
complete  picture  of  the  main  forces  of  reform  operating 
in  the  field  of  politics. 

The  idea  of  direct  legislation  long  ago  found  fniitful 
soil  in  this  country,  and  has  since  been  growing  steadily. 
The  referendum  is  at  present  in  general  use,  and  is  likely 
soon  to  be  even  more  widely  .employed,  particularly  in 
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• 
tlio  western  States  where  changes  are  easily  and  rapidly 

effected.  ^  In  South  Dakota,  it  was  adopted  some  time  ago 
tlirongh  a  constitutional  amendment^  and  aimilar  changes 
are  pending  in  Oregon,  Utah,  and  other  western  States. 
The  principle  has  already  been  introduced  into  our  state 
governments  through  the  Constitutions.  In  fifteen 
States,  the  location  of  the  capital  cannot  be  dianged  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  but  must  go  to  tho  people  directly. 
In  eleven  States,  no  debts  can  be  incurred,  ezoept  audi 
fls  are  provided  for  specifically  in  the  several  Conatita- 
tions ;  in  many  States  ^^no  rate  of  assessment  eseeeding 
a  figure  proportionate  to  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the 
taxable  proi)erty"  can  be  imposed  without  the  oonaent 
of  the  people  by  direct  vote.*  We  have  the  principle  <xf 
the  referendum  in  the  submission  of  Oonstitatiooa  and 
constitutional  amendments  to  the  people. 

In  our  localities,  subjects  of  the  greatest  variety  aie 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  cities^  oountieB^  towna,  and 
other  local  districts.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  UnicHi 
in  which  the  legislature  does  not  submit  questions  per- 
taining to  local  government  to  the  peopla  City  char- 
tors,  local  government  acts,  and  bills  affecting  the  foim 
nnd  character  of  the  local  governments ;  loan  billsy  finan- 
cial proposals,  taxation  measures;  prohibition^  lumber  li- 
ocnse,  enclosing  of  domestic  animals, — ^these  aie 
ally  tlie  subjects  of  local  referenda.* 

>  Oberfaoltzer,  E.  P.,  Direct  LegtoUtlon,  Arena,  Norambar,  ISOQ^  pi  m 

*  Brown,  A.  A.,  Direct  Lee;iiilation,  ArenA,  July,  1890^  pi  97. 

"  Direct  legislation  has  been  adoptod  into  mimiolpal  ohaitan  If 
form  in  San  Francirioo,  Vallejo,  and  Seattle,  and  in  partial  farm  in 
cIlieH.  but  particularly  in  St  Paul,  Detroit,  and  NaNhTille,  whOTt  ] 
f ranohiaee  can  be  fciven  away  by  the  oommon  council  without  a  wie  %f 
peopli'.    lu  MaMaohusetta  the  liquor  question  is  also  yaaiiy  solmitltd  to  A 
ular  vote  in  the  cities. 
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Of  late,  the  movement  towards  an  extension  of  the 
referendimi  has  been  rapidly  strengthening.  More  than 
three  thousand  newspapers  and  magazines  are  advocat- 
ing it  as  a  reform  of  primary  importance.  In  1899 
thirty-eight  state  platforms  contained  planks  favoring 
direct  legislation,  while  in  1900  the  national  platforms 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  People's  party,  the  Middle- 
of-the-Boad  Populists,  and  the  Social  Democratic  party 
embodied  initiative  and  referendum  planks.  Ober- 
holtzer,  one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  this  re- 
form, declares  that  while  the  general  advisability  of  the 
referendum  is  still  an  "open  question,"  it  will  undoubt- 
edly soon  be  even  more  widely  employed  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  of  interest,  as  well 
88  of  importance,  briefly  to  view  the  main  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  direct  legislation.  Switzerland 
has  been  the  Mecca  of  experience,  and  there  the  results 
were  generally  favorable.  In  other  countries  it  has  found 
but  a  limited  application,  so  that  little  weight  can  be 
placed  upon  the  practical  results.  In  Norway,  England, 
Canada,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Gtermany,  Austria, 
Bussia,^  and  even  Italy  and  SpsAn,  local  referenda  are 
common,  and,  in  some  cases,  rapidly  increasing.  In 
New  Zealand  there  are  triennial  referenda  on  the  liquor 
dnd  land  tax  questions,  while  an  influential  and  growing 
party  exists  in  Australia  which  favors  its  complete  ex- 
tension to  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  From  this  compar- 
atively limited  field  of  experience,  the  main  arguments 
for  and  against  the  referendimi  are  drawn.  In  the 
brief  summary  of  both  sides  of  the  problem  which  will 

>  In  RoMia  it  is  used  in  the  local  political  units,  the  mir  and  arUH^  where  the 
people  themsetres  vote  on  the  communal  division  of  the  land  and  taxes. 
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be  presented  here^  such  additional  adrantages  and  dia- 
advantages  will  be  included  aa  would  piobablj  demon- 
strate themselves  should  the  referendum  be  adopted  on 
a  more  esrtended  scale  in  this  oountiy.  • 

Among  the  diief  advantagee  of  the  referendum  are 
the  following: 

It  destroys  the  power  of  the  legialaftor  to  lepalate 
for  personal  ends,  and  makes  him  diiecUy  leaponrible 
to  his  constituents. 

It  deprives  corporations,  lobbjiatei  and  eornipt  poli- 
ticians of  the  power  to  secure  the  enaetmani  of  qieeial 
laws. 

It  defeats  monopolies,  improves  the  method  of  taaca- 
t  ion,  reduces  the  rate,  and  avoids  national  anandals  grow- 
ing out  of  extravagance. 

It  arouses  a  wide  interest  in  matters  of  pnblie  eott- 
cem,  and  educates  the  people  upon  paUie  qoeationi  and 
in  practical  politics. 

It  reduces  the  tendencies  of  revolution  or  radical  re- 
form, and  prevents  sudden  explosions  of  public  opinion 
by  permitting  tlie  people  from  time  to  time  to  inoorpo- 
rate  their  ideas  of  change  in  legislati<m« 

It  strikes  a  mean  in  progress  between  the  radical  and 
the  conson'ative.  While  the  people  may  be  impnlnTe 
at  timee,  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  be  kaa  ao  than  legie> 
lative  bodies,  which  every  now  and  then  are  awept  br 
gusts  of  passion  and  folly. 

It  will  give  voice  and  influence  to  the  great  maaa  of 
home-loving,  peaceable^  industrious  people^  who  make 
little  agitation,  and  are  not  heard  in  the  ordinary  damor 
of  poHticis  but  who  are  fair>minded  and  love  justice. 

It  will  eliminate  all  funna  of  corruption,  and  do  awaj 
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•with  special  legislation  which  to-day  is  breeding  false 
fortunes  for  the  boodlers,  monopolists,  and  corporation 
agents. 

It  will  replace  party  government  with  government 
hy  the  people  through  the  destruction  of  political  parties. 
An  active  and  continuous  party  organization  would  be 
superfluous.  Independent  judgment  would  be  encour- 
aged, and  all  waste  of  time  and  money  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  party  organization  would  be 
obviated. 

It  will  lead  to  the  incorporation  in  legislation  of  the 
idea  that  only  those  people  who  are  concerned  with  and 
affected  by  a  law  shall  vote  upon  it,  thereby  tending 
toward  a  decentralization  of  power,  and  the  proper  re- 
distribution of  governmental  functions  between  the 
town,  ward,  city,  county.  State,  and  Nation. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  direct  l^slation,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  present  numerous  and  encouraging 
aspects.  Against  the  referendum  there  are  arrayed  the 
following  arguments: 

It  is  cumbersome,  and  requires  machinery  of  the  State 
to  be  brought  into  action  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  not 
well  adapted. 

It  is  expensive.  The  outlay,  including  an  immense 
amount  of  printing,  ballots,  voting-booths,  pay  of  judges, 
inspectors,  clerks,  and  the  time  spent  by  voters  at  numer- 
ous elections  would  be  considerable. 

In  a  large  and  rapidly  developing  country,  such  as 
the  United  States,  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
legislation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  numerous  elec- 
tions, or  to  submit  so  large  a  number  of  bills  at  one  time 
as  to  confuse  the  voter  as  to  their  nature  and  merits,  and 
thus  make  his  judgment  worth  but  little. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  voter  to  familiarixe  kiuuielf 
sufficiently  with  the  bills  to  enable  him  to  pass  intelligent 
judgment,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  able  and  dili- 
gent  legislators  whose  entire  time  and  energy  are  spent 
in  studying  legislation,  frankly  declare  themselves  un- 
familiar with  many  of  the  bills  which  annually  pass  our 
legislatures.* 

It  is  uninteresting  on  the  part  of  the  plain  people  to 
study  difficult  laws.  One  of  the  striking  results  of  exper- 
ioneo  with  local  referenda  in  the  United  States,  was  the 
strange  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people  respecting 
measures  even  of  great  importance.'  It  may  he  said  in 
mitigation  of  this  argument,  that  the  vote  of  the  inter- 
estetl  voter  who  is  posted,  need  never  he  feared. 

Tlio  people  may  be  tyrannical  Populous  pcHrtions  of 
the  c<»untry  may  legislate  in  their  own  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  sparsely  populated  seotionSy  pardeularly  in 
the  matter  of  public  improvements.  Howerer«  siiioe  the 
masses  <»f  the  people  are  undoubtedly  swi^jcd  faj  the 
larger  ideas  of  justice,  and  since  throng  the  deeentnl* 
izaticm  (if  power  tliere  would  result  a  proper  vsdistriba- 
tion  of  lix*al  governmental  functions,  this  diffioulty 
wouM  ultimatclv  solve  itself.* 

Imiwtrtnnt  or  specially  interesting  bills  would  Isod 
tn  ov«»rshadow  all  else  at  an  election,  and  would  make 
the  question  of  g«)od  candidates  seoondaiy. 

The  aviTsize  voter  can  pass  more  intelligently  upoA 
the  (]ualifications  of  legislators  than  he  can  upon  the 
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merits  of  laws.    The  masses  of  the  people  study  biogra- 
phy more  carefully  than  they  study  political  science.^ 

The  legislator  would  tend  to  become  a  mere  drafting 
committee  of  legislation,  robbed  of  most  of  the  independ- 
ence^ importance,  and  dignity  which  it  now  possesses. 
Good  men  would  be  less  apt  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  that 
body. 

"The  power  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  con- 
trolling l^slation  would  be  greatly  weakened,  for  few 
ooarts,  especially  where  the  judges  were  elected,  would 
declare  a  law  unconstitutional  after  it  had  once  received 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  people. 

"It  would  cheapen  Constitutions ;  for  ordinary  legis- 
lation having  an  equal  sanction  with  the  Constitution, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  consider  all  laws  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  people  as  constitutional ;  hence  there  would 
be  no  permanent  Constitution  at  alL"  * 

Such  an  elimination  of  all  distinction  between  consti- 
tutional and  ordinary  law  would  probably  be  fraught 
with  grave  consequences.  Our  constitutional  law,  with 
its  fundamental,  sacred,  and  enduring  properties,  would 
lose  its  power.  The  control  of  the  courts  over  legisla- 
tion would  be  removed,  '^ith  the  destruction  of  this 
keystone  of  our  government^ — the  Constitution, — the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  system  would  crumble,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  would  be  radically 
changed." 

Moreover,  the  institution  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum would  have  a  most  profound  effect  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  party  government  which  is  at  present  so  thor- 
oughly ingrained  in  our  political  system.     "Although 

^lUzej,  Edwin,  The  IMaraidum in  Amerloft,  AreoA,  July.  IWO,  iKfia      *lbid. 
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partieB  have  never  ceased  to  exist  in  Switzerland,  the 
government  of  the  Confederation,  unlike  that  of  every 
other  democracy,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  government  by 
party."  ^  There  is  an  entire  ahsenoe  of  party  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  of  national  leaders,  while  the  tend- 
ency has  been  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  dominant 
party  in  power. 

These  peculiar  conditions  of  the  parties  are  not  en- 
tirely, though  largely,  due  to  the  referendum,  under 
which  it  was  found  that  the  people  do  not  gener- 
ally vote  along  party  lines.  It  also  reduces  the  impcHrt- 
ance  of  parties  by  tending  to  split  up  ix>litical  iaanes ;  by 
drawing  attention  to  measures  instead  of  to  noen;  by 
weakening  the  motives  for  a  change  of  party ;  and  by  per- 
mitting the  people  to  reject  laws  which  are  diasatiafac- 
tory  rather  than  replace  the  party  in  power.  Since  final 
judgment  as  to  legislation  is  always  reserved  to  the 
})eople,  there  is  absent  the  incentive  to  ontoriea  against 
the  action  of  legislators.  For  all  these  reasons  party  or- 
ganizations have  largely  lost  their  significance  and  their 
importance  in  Switzerland. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  introducing  the  referendmn 
into  this  country,  numerous  and  grave  objectiona  l»re- 
sent  themselves.  While  results  have  been  generally  fa- 
vorable to  Switzerland,  that  country  is  no  safe  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  the  referendum  in  America.  The 
social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions  are  very  dis- 
similar in  these  two  countries.  In  Switzerland  the  pop- 
ulation is  small  and  almost  stationary.  Individual  rec- 
ords are  matters  of  general  knowledge.    Men  know  each 

'  Lowell,  A.  L.,  QovernmenU  and  Forties  In  Oontineatal  Xurapab  VoL  I^  91 WR. 
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other  from  boyhood  tip.  Public  opinion  is  strong.  De- 
velopment, already  high,  procee<lfl  evenly  and  al(»wly. 
In  povemnient,  there  is  no  separation  of  powers,  but  the 
administrative  and  judicial  deimrtiiients  are  subordinate 
to  the  legislature,  and  through  the  referendum,  hence^ 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  people. 

All  this  is  the  reverse  from  oon<litions  in  the  United 
States.  The  population  consists  of  rapidly  s^Tlling  mil- 
lions, and  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  It 
is  movable  and  in  a  continuous  state  of  fluctuation. 
Steady  streams  of  immigrants  arrive  at  our  shores  an- 
nually, and  flow  from  State  to  State.  Public  opinion  is 
vacillating,  and  pulses  with  the  localities.  Development 
in  every  field  of  activity  is  phenomenal.  Each  succeed- 
ing sun  sets  upon  astounding  changes.  Each  year  revo- 
lutionizes oi>nditions.  The  legislative  nee<ls  of  such  a 
State  are  endless.  T^ws  cannot  wait  for  tJie  plo<lding, 
busy  citizen.  The  legislative  business  of  society  is  too 
big  to  be  conducted  by  the  jieoph*.  "In  some  Swiss  can- 
tons not  UH^re  than  five  laws  per  year  arc  submitted  for 
a  vote,  while  in  none  docs  the  number  average  ten.  In 
our  own  countrj'  "they  often  run  up  into  the  hundreds, 
and  fill  a  volume  so  large  tliat  the  voter  would  hardly 
have  time  to  read  it  through  if  ho  sacrificed  all  his  leis- 
ure for  the  puq>ose."  *  An  active,  representative  legisla- 
ture is  indisjx^nsable  to-day  to  deal  witli  Uie  Miormous 
ma*rt  of  legislati<»n  which  Uie  rapid  develo|Huent  of  the 
Nation  demands.  And  such  a  legislature  will  l*  ob- 
taiiuMl  through  the  further  pn>tV'CUtion  of  oUier  refonns 
which  are  alrcadv  well  un<ler  wav. 

^InnH»ver,  there  is  not  the  same  nee<l  o{  a  referendum 

>  Lowell.  A.  L..  OoTMHoMiiU  and  Pvties  In  CotiUiieBUl  Eitro|»<v  Vol.  U,  p.  Ml 
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here  that  tliere  is  in  Switzerland*  The  Swiss  liare  no 
executive  veto,  as  a  rule  no  judicial  process  for  seating 
aside  unconstitutional  laws,  and  in  their  cantons  only  a 
single  legislative  chamber.  IlencCy  thcj  are  much  more 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  hasty  law-making,  and  hare  a 
greater  need  of  a  veto  in  the  hands  of  the  poopla 

From  this  nature  of  the  Swiss  govemmonti  it  also  fol- 
lows that  the  referendum,  if  instituted  in  the  Unite'l 
States,  could  not  be  as  complete  a  reform  as  it  is  in 
Switzerland.  There  the  legislature,  and  throogh  the 
referendum,  the  people,  are  the  supreme  body.  The 
proper  administration  of  good  legislaticm  can  be  force«i 
upon  the  administrative  oiBcers,  since  they  are  aubeenr- 
iont.  not  to  a  separate  executive,  but  to  the  legislature. 
In  the  United  States,  the  presence  of  discord  between 
tlic  oxrH'utive  and  legislative  departm<»it8,  neither  being 
sulvirdinate  to  the  other,  might  practically  nullify  legi^ 
Intirn.  It  is  true,  that  generally  through  the  principle 
of  party  responsibility  and  party  cooporatioD,  harmony 
lK*rvvc'<*n  tiiese  two  departments  would  probably  exist 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  partiea  weald  not 
occupy  the  relatively  clearly  defined  and  important  po- 
sitions which  they  do  at  the  present  time,  io  that  the 
ther»rv*  of  party  respmsibility  would  be  consideraUy 
clouilod  and  confusing  in  its  application*  The  tendency 
of  the  jH^oplo  not  to  vote  in  strict  party  lines,  which  was 
S4>  stn»ngly  emphasized  in  Switzerland,  would  Uur  party 
<Iis;inctii«ns,  and  would  make  it  extremely  difiiealt  to 
dHi^nnine  what  positions  the  varioufi  partiea  took^re* 
]K*«'ting  each  particular  law,  thereby  destmying  the 
{«»wcr  i»f  holding  tlie  administrative  officen  aooountaUe 
ui«»n  the  banis  of  party  responsibility. 
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For  these  many  reasons  it  would  therefore  seem  that 
while  the  referendum  is  already  in  very  common  use  in 
the  localities,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  our  state  govem- 
mentSi  it  is  not  at  all  probable  tiiat  it  will  ever  replace 
our  legislatures  as  it  does  in  Switzerland,  It  certainly 
deserves  to  retain  its  very  important  position  among  our 
political  institutions,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  of 
ever-increasing  importance,  especially  in  the  localities. 
But  in  a  f  astrdeveloping  country,  where  the  legal  needs 
of  life  make  an  active,  progressive  legislature  indispens- 
able, it  must  inevitably  retain  its  place  as  an  auxiliary 
method  of  legislation,  rather  than  as  the  supreme  source 
of  law  itself. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

THE   PROGRAM   OF   REFORM. 

Wo  mav  now  briefly  scan  another  kindred  reform — 
that  of  proportional  roprosontation.  Like  tho  referen- 
dum, it  has  as  its  objective  point  the  improvement  of  all 
the  departments  of  government  throng  tho  purification 
of  its  most  important  branch — the  legislature.  It  is  the 
inefficiency  of  the  legislature, — ^the  weak  point  in  demo- 
cratic government, — which  is  to  be  overcome.  The  advo- 
cate of  proportional  representation  believes  that  where 
all  political  parties  are  represented  on  the  basis  of  their 
strength ;  where  every  form  of  public  opinion  and  every 
idea  of  public  policy  possesses  an  equal  opportunity  with 
every  other,  to  be  made  known,  and  defended,  and  rep- 
resented officially  in  the  legislature,  that  this  body  will 
be  made  so  thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  deeper 
shades  of  common  thought  in  society  as  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty of  inefficiency  in  government 

Typical  of  the  claims  that  are  made  for  this  T&tann 
mav  be  taken  the  statement  of  one  of  its  most  enthiisi* 
astic  advocates.  Professor  John  R  Commons.^  'The 
gerrymander  becomes  inoonceivsble,  beesuse  a  vole 
whenever  cast  will  count  Mathematical  justice  between 
political  fmrties  is  assured  Legislative  bodies  will  be 
transformeil  from  inefficient  and  corrupt  bands  of  tpmls- 
men,  into  capable,  upright,  and  representative  assemUice 
of  law-makers.    The  power  of  the  'machine'  the  'bosa^' 
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and  the  lobby  would  be  broken.  Bribery  would  be  ren- 
dered fruitless,  and  representative  government  would 
become  what  it  has  been  in  name  only,  free." 

Grant  that  all  this  would  follow,  is  not  the  real  ques- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  how  shall  we  get  representa- 
tion of  any  kind?  The  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
gives  us  a  right  to  representation  which  we  are  by  no 
means  permitted  to  enjoy  to-day.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  try  for  minority  representation  when  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. "We  have  a  sham  representation.  It  gives  a 
show  of  fairness,  but  it  is  crude  and  essentially  unfair. 
It  does  not  represent  the  people.  It  represents  the  poli- 
tician. We  are  a  law-abiding  people,  yet  our  laws  are 
made  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  and  by  an  irrespons- 
ible oligarchy  more  dangerous  than  that  our  fathers  re- 
volted against."^  Now  if  we  have  a  "sham  representa- 
tion" to-day,  where  we  have  a  right  to  true  representa- 
tion, it  seems  ridiculous  to  extend  the  right  of  "sham 
representation"  to  the  minorities.  If  the  members  of 
the  successful  party  are  not  properly  represented  now, 
why.  add  to  the  farce  by  extending  an  empty  right  to  the 
weaker  parties?  Does  this  not  seem  like  reform  air 
tempted  at  the  vn-ong  end  ?  First  let  us  restore  to  our- 
selves the  full  jiower  of  the  right  to  representation  which 
we  now  possess,  but  do  not  enjoy,  then  it  would  not  only 
be  easy,  but  effective,  if  found  advisable,  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  proportional  representation. 

As  already  suggested,  the  referendum,  as  well  as  pro- 
portional representation,  incorporate  the  idea  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  good  government  by  purifying  the  legislature. 

1  Oommons,  John  R.,  In  Proportional  Bepreif^ntation  Review,  September,  1808. 
80 
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The  real  effect  of  direct  l^alatian  is  negatire.  It  does 
not  purify,  but  deprives  the  legislature  of  that  power  of 
law-making  which  now  makes  its  oorruption  and  control 
worth  while.  He  who  advocates  the  referendum  in  our 
States  thereby  declares  his  belief  in  the  hopeless  failure 
of  our  legislatures.  He  has  lost  his  faith  even  in  direct 
representation,  or  a  single  delegation  of  power,  and  sees 
relief  only  where  the  voter  can  with  his  own  hand  at  the 
7)olls  express  his  wislies  respecting  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed.  It  seems  diiScult  to  reason  away 
the  assertion  tliat  the  efficiency  of  our  legislatures  can 
be  restored  through  the  instituticm  of  other  reforms  al- 
ready discussed.  The  substitution  of  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum  would  probably  involve  our  government 
in  numerous  unforeseen  diffioulties,  as  was  suggested  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  An  active  representative  legisla- 
ture is  indispensable  to-day.  It  can  be  restored  through 
the  further  improvement  of  our  election  and  nomination 
machinery;  throu^  the  extensioa  of  oorrupt  practices 
legislation;  through  the  institution  of  civil  service  ro- 
form;  and  finally,  if  deemed  politic,  through  proper* 
tional  representation.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem 
that  the  reformatory  forces  in  the  field  of  politics  on^t 
to  co^i)erate  rather  for  the  restoration  of  efficiency  in 
our  legislatures,  than  for  a  redistribution  of  legislative 
functions  which  would  rob  our  lawmakers  of  their  power, 
and  would  leave  the  legislature  a  secondary  and  broken 
institution. 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  t lie  order  of  reiomi  in  our  political  insli- 
tutiiHis.  True  refunn  in  a  representative  government 
must  follow  the  natural  flow  of  power.    It  must  begin 
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ftt  the  source,  and  having  insured  its  purity,  it  must  then 
guard  the  onward  coursing  stream  against  the  ever- 
thieatening  presence  of  corruption.  The  people,  there- 
fore, are  the  starting  point.  They  having  been  aroused 
tangible  results  may  be  achieved.  Since  the  power  of 
government  streams  from  the  political  party,  the  mem- 
bers must  be  protected  in  the  selection  of  their  candi- 
dates  for  public  oflSce,— our  nominating  institutions 
must  be  reformed.  Then  follows  the  contest  between  the 
parties  which  must  be  won  on  merit,  and  fought  on  fair- 
ness,— our  election  machinery  must  be  still  further  im- 
proved. With  the  party  and  its  ofBcers  once  installed  in 
I)Ower,  the  temptation  to  corruption,  abuse,  and  narrow 
partisanship,  which  operates  before  as  well  as  after 
election,  must  be  destroyed  by  the  elimination  of  tho 
spoils  of  office, — our  civil  service  must  be  still  further 
reformed.  These  reforms  will  yield  representative  party 
government,  and  should  it  be  deemed  expedient  and  wise, 
the  right  to  representation,  which  would  thereby  have 
acquired  meaning  and  power,  might  then  be  extended  to 
minorities  through  the  inauguration  of  some  scheme  of 
proportional  representation.  And,  finally,  with  the  rep- 
resentative theory  worked  out  as  far  as  possible  in  our 
legislatures,  and  in  every  other  department  of  govern- 
ment, there  would  remain  the  necessity  of  the  initiative 
and  the  referendum  for  that  class  of  legislation  in  whichr 
a  delegated  power  of  lawmaking  is  inadequate  or  fails 
altogether, — tho  principle  of  direct  legislation  must  be 
judiciously  extended. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  program  of  reform, — a  logi- 
cal order  in  which  the  efforts  of  reform  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated.   Not  that  each  must  be  carried  to  its  perfect 
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completion  before  the  next  is  undertaken,  but  that  begin* 
ning  with  the  fundamental  reform  of  our  nominating 
institutions,  each  succeeding  reform  must,  if  ita  fruits 
are  to  be  enjoyed,  be  built  upon  that  which  proeedoa  it 
This  fact  is  eloquently  demonstrated  by  the  Auatralian 
ballot  reform,  which,  while  it  has  wrought  wonderful 
improvements,  but  partially  yields  the  benefits  that  will 
flow  out  to  the  people  when  once  our  nominating  machin- 
ery has  been  given  a  successful  legal  setting.  The  vari- 
ous reforms  are  all  complementary  to  each  oCheri  and  co- 
operate for  a  common  end.  Independent  reform,  when 
illogically  prosecuted,  can  accomplish  but  little,  for  the 
progress  of  one  reform  vitally  affects  the  progrev  of 
every  other,  and  each  as  fundamental  to  the  next,  must 
be  kept  in  the  van ;  otherwisei,  the  reform  agitator  but 
wastes  much  time  and  effort,  and  dulls  the  people  to  the 
merits  of  his  cause  by  prima  facie  evidence  that  its  weak- 
ness donics  it  a  voice  in  law. 

For  example,  even  though  we  admit  that  proportion^ 
,  resentation'  atiddirect  legislation,  by  purifying  the 
legislatures  of  tms  country,  woiiM  remedy  the  worst  of 
the  exi<«ting  e\*il8  in  democratic  government,  there  is  at 
present  no  way  in  which  such  reforms  can  be  instituted. 
They  cannot  be  forced  down  upon  our  legislators  and 
ufMin  the  people  by  some  power  from  abovc^  because  there 
oxii$ts  no  such  power.  They  can  be  introduced  only  by 
influences  radiating  into  our  legislative  halls  from  the 
mas^e^.  and  tlirough  our  nomination  and  election  machin- 
ery. But  even  though  the  people  are  with  the  reform, 
we  know  that  to-day  tliey  repeatedly  find  themaelTcs 
powerless  oven  though  willing  to  act.  Their  Toice  has 
been  monopolised  by  ''machine^  politicians.    Their  own 
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goyemment  is  deaf  to  their  demands.  Can  wo  gainsay 
this  ?  Eeview  the  field  of  politics.  Note  the  forces  of 
reform.  See  their  expression  in  thousands  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Hear  their  voice  in  thousands  of  mouths 
from  platform  and  pulpit.  Listen  to  the  assenting 
cheers  of  assemblages.  From  all  over  the  land  come  the 
confirming  murmurs  of  the  multitudes.  Are  the  people 
for  reform?  Do  the  people  want  good  government? 
Who  can  doubt  it  ? 

Now  turn  to  our  legislative  halls.  What  are  the  tan- 
gible results  of  years  of  agitation  ?  What  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  ranks  of  our  civil  service  ?  For  dec- 
ades^  earnest  and  powerful,  there  has  risen  the  cry 
against  the  spoils  system, — the  reward,  a  few  reform 
acts.^  For  years  have  men  fought  against  the  purchase 
of  votes, — the  result,  successful  corrupt  practices  laws 
in  but  few  States.  Young,  but  overwhelming,  is  the 
movement  for  better  primaries,  but  the  laws  are  being 
defeated,  although  success  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere. 
What  is  the  significance  of  all  this  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  our  legislatures  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  people  I 
What  must  be  done,  therefore,  is  the  prosecution  of  a 
fundamental  reform.  What  is  of  paramount  importance 
is  the  improvement  of  our  nominating  and  election  in- 
stitutions. We  must  restore  to  government  the  voice  of 
the  people  by  going  back  to  its  source — ^the  primary. 
There  lies  the  well  of  power.  There  opens  up  the  door- 
way to  all  reform. 

friends,  though  new,  are  staunch,  and  grow  in  rapid 
numbers.    The  first  important  step  which  is  now  being 

1  Our  national  goyemment  rests  upon  a  fairly  good  basis. 
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taken,  ia  always  the  hardest  Defeat  man  most  the 
dawnings  of  success.  In  the  progren  of  primarj  re- 
form we  find  the  strength  of  ultimate  yictory.  The 
power  to  do  rests  with  the  American  people.  It  ia  found 
in  their  past  and  their  present  Aa  we  look  abroad  in 
our  land  and  see  the  marvels  that  recent  years  hare 
wrought^  we  are  inspired  to  say  with  one  of  the  greatest 
spirits  of  primary  reform,  ''Strengthen  thine  heart  and 
be  of  good  cheer."  The  possibilities  of  the  future  aeem 
infinita  The  w*heels  of  progress  are  advancing  a  young 
and  sturdy  nation  as  they  are  no  other.  The  espectationa 
of  our  fathers  have  long  been  left  bdiind,  and  the  dreams 
of  youth  are  already  ours.  Prosperity  ia  written  every- 
where. The  Nation  is  glad  in  the  plenty  of  ita  Aelda, 
and  mines,  and  factories.  Life  ia  strong,  busy,  and 
fruitful.  Men  are  content^  confident,  and  hopefuL  All 
are  ready  to  do  for  their  countrymen  aa  for  their  homea. 
The  daily  way  is  spirited  with  a  firm  good  cheer  that  in- 
spires the  many  with  boundleaa  faith  in  their  power  to 
act  and  to  overcame. 

With  modest  enthusiasm  we  greet  our  growing  sue- 
cess,  and  cherish  an  honest  pride  in  our  joy.  What  we 
have  and  what  we  are  rests  upcm  what  we  have  dona  It 
springs  from  the  industry  and  skill  of  our  laboring  men, 
our  capitalists,  our  educators,  our  politicians,  and  our 
legislators.  Success  has  come  not  because  there  were  no 
difficulties,  but  in  spite  of  theuL  Aa  problem  after 
problem  has  arisen,  it  has  been  grappled  with  and  aohredL 
The  Nation  has  held  its  own.  Thus  to-day,  we  may  well 
feel  confident  of  the  future  though  the  burden  growe 
greater  as  we  grow  stronger.  The  cries  of  ruin  and  par* 
dition  which  rise  from  despondent  lips,  receive  but  e 
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passing,  sympathizing  ear,  for  the  heart  beats  that  all 
Tirill  go  welL  We  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  us  firm 
in  the  power  of  avoiding  their  clutch. 

It  is  in  this  hopeful  spirit  that  the  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  deal  with  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  poli- 
tics to-day.  Not,  however,  with  an  optimistic  eye  blinded 
to  fact,  but  with  an  observing,  reckoning  spirit,  which, 
though  it  discovers  much  that  is  evil,  sees  much  more 
good  than  is  needed  for  its  correction.  When  men  pre- 
dict the  end  of  democratic  government  in  an  approaching 
despotism  of  one-man-power,  we  pray  them  to  consider. 
That  our  political  institutions  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be  is  plain.  That  they  are  not  hopelessly  perverted 
is  equally  plain.  Where  we  profess  democracy  and  have 
it  not,  democracy  .  will  be  regained.  Not,  however, 
through  the  elimination  of  all  political  combinations, 
but  through  their  transformation  from  selfish,  unscrupu- 
lous bodies  dominated  by  private  interests,  to  unselfish, 
public-spirited,  organized  groups  of  men,  through  whose 
united  action  alone  a  particular  branch  of  political  busi- 
ness can  be  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

This  transformation  will  come  about  by  restoring  to 
every  voter  an  effective  vote,  and  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  movement  of  the  masses,  not  the  few.  Where 
•'machine"  politics  rules  it  is  the  people  who  are  ousted 
from  power,  who  rebel,  and  who  will  re-establish  them- 
selves. They  may  suffer  abuse  and  deception  for  a  time^ 
but  they  cannot  be  blinded  long.  Ultimately  they  will 
see  and  act,  and  law  will  correct  the  wrong,  subject  the 
''machine,'^  and  once  more  make  the  servant  master  a 
master  servant. 
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PRIMARY  ELECTION  LAW  OF  MINNESOTA. 

AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OP  CANDI- 
DATES FOR  ELECTIONS  BY  POPULAR  VOTE  AND 
RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS. 

Be  it  enacted  5y  the  LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Minneeota: 

8<K:tlon  1.  On  Tuesday  teven  (7)  week*  preceding  any  election  (ex- 
copt  town.  vlli!iire  or  ipeclal  electlnnii)  at  which  officers  <n  thia 
state  are  to  be  elected,  primary  elections  shall  be  held  In  tiM 
several  election  districts  comprise  within  the  territory  for 
which  such  officers  are  to  be  elected.  In  accordance  with  thl« 
art.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  primary  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  chooslnir  candidates  for  all  elective  district,  county  and  city 
officers,  and  elective  members  of  school  boards,  park  boards,  lib- 
rary boards.  In  cities  havlnc  over  60.000  Inhabitants,  snd  all  other 
officers  which  are  to  be  chosen  wholly  by  electors  within  any  sub- 
division of  this  state,  except  state  officers  who  are  chosen  wholly 
by  the  electors  of  the  entire  state,  and  elective  members  of  school 
lK>ards.  park  boards  and  library  boards  In  towns  and  vlllaires  and 
In  cities  of  thin  state  havlni:  60,OW  Inhabitants  or  less,  at  said  en- 
siJlnr  election,  and  said  primary  election  day  shall  be  and  constltuta 
the  first  day  of  registration  of  electors  for  the  next  ensuing  slectUm 
In  all  election  districts  of  counties  which  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  first  day  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  reirlstratlon  of  electors  In  such  districts:  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  afr<H*t  the  date  of  the  second  or  subs»» 
qucnt  rcclstratlon  days  now  provided  by  law.  For  all  other  official 
pofiltlons  within  the  irlft  of  the  people  by  ballot  such  other  pro- 
vtnlons  as  are  provided  by  law  shall  apply. 

rouncAL  PAsnia. 

Section  1  A  political  party  within  the  meanlnir  of  this  act  Is  onm 
which  shall  have  cast  at  least  ten  UOi  per  cent,  of  the  total  rots  cast 
at  the  Inst  proceeding  (preceding]  election  for  Its  leadlnc  candldata, 
or  ehftll  present  to  the  county  auditor  a  petition  asking  for  tha 
rlKht  to  have  a  primary  election  ticket  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 
(tilth  p<  titlon  to  contain  at  least  ten  (10)  per  cent,  of  the  qualffled 
eI<*ctoni  of  the  county  In  which  the  prlvlleice  Is  asked.  Nominations 
of  rnn4lU!ntos  for  nald  offices  shall  be  mnde  by  such  political  parties 
In  arconlnnc*  wllh  the  provliiU»ns  of  thin  art  and  not  otherwise; 
provl»l»Ml.  thttt  nothlnx  herein  c«»nt«lned  shall  l»e  c<mstrued  to  pra- 
vent  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  such  offices  by  any  ftroupai» 
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individuals  or  so-called  political  parties  which  are  not  recognized 
political  parties  in  accordance  with  this  section,  by  petition  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  four  (4)  of  the  General  Ijaws  of  Minnesota 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  (1893),  which  act  shall  be 
herein  referred  to  as  the  general  election  law. 

BLBCnON  DISTRICTS. 

Section  3.  The  election  districts  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  the  districts  which  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  accordlnsr  to 
law  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  next  following  the  primary 
election;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  council,  the  supervis- 
ors of  the  towns  or  other  officers  required  by  said  general  election 
law  to  divide  the  territory  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction  Into 
various  election  districts,  to  make  such  division  at  least  two  (2) 
weeks  prior  to  the  holding  of  said  primary  election.  The  maps 
or  description  of  such  division  required  by  said  general  election 
law  to  be  made  and  posted  shall  be  made  and  posted  at  least  one 
week  preceding  said  primary  election,  and  copies  of  such  map  or 
description  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Judges  of  primary  election  In 
each  district. 

CJLNDIDATES. 

Section  4.  At  least  twenty  (20)  days  before  the  primary  election 
(lay,  any  person  who  shall  be  eligible  to  an  office  which  he  seeks 
shall  appear  before  or  file  with  the  secretary  of  state.  If  an  office 
to  be  voted  for  in  more  than  one  county,  or  the  county  auditor.  If 
to  be  voted  for  In  a  single  county,  with  an  affidavit  to  th«  effect 
that  it  is  bona  fide  his  Intention  to  run  for  the  nomination  for  any 
specified  office,  and  upon  payment  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
twenty  (20)  dollars,  if  for  any  other  office  to  be  voted  for  In  more 
than  one  county,  and  if  to  be  voted  for  In  only  one  county  ten  OO) 
dollars  to  the  county  auditor  thereof,  a  receipt  for  which  shall  be 
given  him,  the  county  auditor  shall  place  his  name  upon  the  pri- 
mary election  ballot  of  his  party,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  secretary  of  state  and  county  auditor  shall  number  eacb 
affidavit  so  filed  with  them  in  numerical  order  as  received.  Such 
fee  of  ten  (10)  dollars,  in  case  of  a  candidate  for  a  city  office,  shall 
be  immediately  paid  into  the  city  treasury  by  the  county  auditor. 
in  case  of  fees  received  by  him,  and  in  other  cases  of  fees  received 
by  him,  shall  be  so  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  but  no  fee  shall 
be  required  from  any  person  who  la  a  candidate  for  any  office  to 
which  no  compensation  is  authorized  to  be  paid. 

In  case  of  fees  paid  to  secretary  of  state  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
Immediately  after  the  last  day  for  filing  nomination  affidavits 
with  him  has  expired,  divide  the  amounts  of  the  fees  of 
candidates  equally  between  the  counties  within  which  such  can- 
didates are  to  run  for  ofllce,  and  issue  warrants  for  said  amounts 
to  the  state  treasurer,  who  will  remit  and  pay  the  same  at  once 
to  the  treasurers  of  said  counties  respectively. 

Said  afflrlavit  may  be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

T,  A B bolni?  duly  sworn  (or  affirmed),  say  that  I  reside  at 

Number street (r!ty  or  to^-n^  of — County  of State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  am  a  qualified  vot<»r  therein,  and  a.... (name  of  party). 
that  I  am  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  office  of.... to  be  made 
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at  the  prlmanr  election  of  said  partjr  to  be  held  on....,  end  hereby 
request  that  my  name  be  printed  upon  the  official  primary  ballot, 
as  provided  by  law,  as  a  candidate  of  the.... party. 
Bubecrlbed  and  ewom  (or  affirmed)  to  before  me....  date.... 
Section  &.  The  method  of  voting  at  euch  primary  election  shall  b* 
by  ballot  and  all  ballots  voted  shall  be  printed  as  herein  provided. 
On  the  nineteenth  (19th)  day  before  the  primary  election  the  sec- 
retary of  state  shall  certify  to  the  county  auditors  of  the  several 
counties  the  names  of  all  qualified  candidates  of  the  several  po« 
lltlcal  parties  to  be  voted  for  within  such  counties,  whose  affidavits 
have  been  filed  with  htan  as  In  this  act  provided;  and  on  the  four* 
teenth  (14th)  day  before  the  primary  election  each  county  auditor 
shall  ffroup  all  the  candidates  for  each  party  by  themselves,  and 
shall  prepare  at  once  in  wrltlm:  a  separate  ballot  for  each  party 
for  public  Inspection,  which  he  shall  post  In  a  oonsplcuous  placa 
In  his  office,  and  shall  publish  the  same  twice,  before  said  primary 
election  day.  in  the  ofllclal  paper  of  his  county,  said  publications 
belns  made  one  week  apart.    He  shall  then  proceed  to  have  printed 
a  separate  primary  election  iMillnt  for  each  political  party  which 
has  qualified  as  hereinbefore  provided,  these  ballots  to  be  prepared 
in  the  followinir  manner: 

Each  party  ticket  shall  be  absolutely  uniform  la  oolor  and  slae, 
shall  be  white  and  printed  in  black  Ink,  Across  the  head  cf  each 
ballot  shall  be  printed  In  plain  black  typ<  first,  the  name  of  tha 
political  party  on  each  ticket,  following  the  words,  "Primary  Slec- 
lion  Ballot.*'  On  the  next  line  and  in  smaller  type  shall  be  printed 
the  words,  **t«lst  of  Candidates  for  Nomination  to  Be  Vote*l  for  In 
District...."  (naming  the  district  that  cerUln  ballot  Is  Intended  for> 
....Ward  (namlm:  the  ward  that  certain  ballot  Is  intended  for),  foU 
lowed  by  the  name  of  the  city,  town  or  village  in  which  the  ballot 
Is  to  be  used. 

On  the  next  line,  and  to  the  richt  on  the  ballot,  shall  be  a  fac- 
simile of  the  slirnature  of  the  county  auditor  w*r<'»f  up  the  tlcketi^ 
followed  by  the  words  **County  Auditor." 

The  balance  of  the  ticket  Is  to  be  made  up  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  ballots  used  at  general  election,  except  that:  The  tickets  ar* 
to  t>e  made  up  under  the  head  In  two  (I)  columns,  with  a  dealirn  of 
parallel  or  flllrree  rule  one-quarter  (\i)  inch  wUle,  to  separate  the 
columns. 

At  the  top  of  each  column  shall  appear  the  words,  **To  vote  for 
a  pemon  mark  a  cross,  X.  In  the  square  at  the  riffht  of  the  name  of 
the  pemon  f<ir  whom  you  desire  to  vole." 

Rnrh  one  of  these  sentences  at  the  head  of  each  column  shall  be 
enrliiiK'fl  in  a  rule,  the  same  as  the  name  of  each  candidate,  and 
at  lin  viuX  shall  be  a  sciuare  directly  over  the  squares  In  which 
markii  are  to  be  made,  thnt  squnre  to  have  a  black  cross,  X.  which 
•hall  Phow  the  votpr  how  to  mark  the  ballot. 

n«*irlnntnK  nt  the  top  of  the  left  hand  column  at  the  left  of  the 
line.  In  Mark  type,  ffhall  appear  the  position  for  which  the  names 
followlnK  are  oandMaten.  and  to  the  extreme  riffht  of  the  same 
line  thr  won1«  "vrjie  for."  then  the  word  "one,"  "two."  or  a  spelled 
number  detlgnatlng  how  many  persons  under  that  head  are  to  be 
voted  for. 
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Following  this  ihAll  come  the  naniM  of  eaeh  eandldate  for  that 
position,  enclosed  in  a  llffht  face  rule,  with  a  square  to  the  extreme 
rlfrht,  the  parallel  rules  oontalnlnc  the  names  to  be  three-stzteentha 
(S-16)  of  an  inch  apart. 

Each  position  ^ith  the  names  running  for  that  posltloo  shall  he 
separated  from  the  following  one  by  a  black  face  rule  to  separate 
each  position  clearly. 

The  positions  shall  be  arranged  as  follows,  provided  nominees 
for  such  positions  are  to  be  selected  in  said  oounty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  hereinafter  provided: 

First.  Judicial;  next  concresslonal ;  next,  lefftslaUve:  next,  county 
officers;  next,  city  officers;  In  all  cases  following  under  each  h4«d- 
inc  ^ven.  the  rotation  used  in  the  make-up  of  the  various  ballou 
at  the  c«neral  election. 

Section  €.  The  names  of  candidates  for  each  office  upon  the  sam- 
ple ballot  shall  be  arranged  alphabetically,  acoordin^  to  sumamea. 

The  names  of  candidates  under  heading  desicnatlBff  each  ottdal 
position  shall  be  alternated  on  the  ballou  In  the  printla^  ta  the 
following  manner: 

First,  the  forms  shall  be  set  up  with  the  names  ta  the  order  ta 
which  they  are  placed  upon  the  sample  ballot  prepared  by  the  coun- 
ty auditor.  In  printing  each  set  of  tickets  for  the  various  electloo 
districts,  the  positions  of  the  names  shall  be  chanced  la  each  office 
division  as  many  times  as  there  are  candidates  ta  the  office  di- 
vision In  which  thore  sre  the  most  names.  As  nearly  as  possible 
an  equal  number  of  tickets  shall  be  printed  after  each  ^laas*.  In 
maklnir  the  chances  of  position,  the  printer  shall  take  the  Uae  of 
type  at  the  head  of  each  office  division  and  place  It  at  the  bottom 
of  that  division,  shovinir  up  the  column,  so  that  the  naaie  that  was 
second  before  the  chance  shall  be  flrst  after  the  chanse. 

After  the  ballots  are  printed,  before  beinc  cut,  they  shall  t»e  kept 
in  separate  piles,  one  pile  for  each  chance  of  posltiofi,  and  shall  be 
then  piled  by'  taklnc  one  from  each  pile  and  pladac  tt  upoo  the 
pile  to  be  cut,  the  Intention  beinc  that  every  other  l»allot  la  the  pUs 
of  printed  sheets  shall  have  names  In  a  different  positloa. 

After  the  pile  Is  made  In  this  manner,  then  they  aiay  be  cut,  aad 
placed  In  blocks  as  provided  by  the  c^^cral  election  law. 

There  shall  be  no  prlntlnc  on  the  back  of  the  ballota,  or  aay  asark 
to  dlstinculsh  them,  but  the  Initials  of  the  Judce  or  clerk. 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  followlnc  sections  of 
said  c«neral  election  law  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  primary 
elections  and  primary  election  ballots,  under  this  act«  to* wit: 

Sections  twenty-three  (23).  twenty-four  <M),  twenty-flvs  pi>, 
twenty-six  (SO.  twenty-nine  (9)  and  thirty  (SO). 

soncss  An  flacs  os  rsniAav  suniinsiL 

Section  7.  The  primary  election  shall  be  held  la  each  election  dis- 
trict at  the  place  where  the  last  election  was  held,  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  lawfully  desicnated  for  the  pollinc  place  for  the 
election  district,  and  ahall  be  held  at  the  place  where  the  rectotr»- 
tlon  of  voters  occurs  for  the  election  then  next  ensuinc* 

The  not  ire  required  by  section  forty-six  («C)  of  said  cvneral  elec- 
tion law  shall  be  civen  with  reference  to  such  prloiary  election 
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■aid  •iMtloB  Is  htrtby  mad«  appllcAbto  to  prtaiarj  •laetloas  iMld 


BaotloB  I.  The  judfM  of  oloctloa  wlthla  tho  coi0itlea  anbloet  to 
the  i»rovlalona  of  thla  act  shall  ho  appolntod  and  doolcnatod  la  tho 
manner  provided  by  aald  general  election  law  at  least  ten  (19) 
dajrs  prior  to  the  prlmanr  eleetlon  day,  and  the  judg^^  of  election 
so  deeliniated  In  and  for  each  election  district  In  such  county  and 
sit  tine  therein  as  a  board  of  re^tratlon  shall  be  and  constitute  tho 
Judffes  of  primary  election  for  such  district. 

In  all  election  districts  wherein  provision  Is  made  by  said  ceneral 
e1ectlt>n  law  for  the  appointment  of  clerks  of  election,  such  clerks 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judices  of  election  la  the  manner  provided 
by  section  flfty-two  (fiS)  of  said  general  election  law,  and  said  cleras 
shall  assist  the  said  board  on  and  during  the  primary  alectlon  and 
registration  upon  said  primary  election  day. 

The  clerks  may  handle  and  make  the  necessary  entries  In  tha 
tmoks  of  registration  and  the  tally  sheets  In  counting,  or  perform 
such  other  work  aa  the  judgea  may  assign  to  them. 

In  case  of  emergency  said  judges  may  call  to  their  asslstanca 
and  appoint  a  number  of  clerks,  not  esceedftUg  two  additional* 
having  the  same  quallflcatlons  as  the  said  llrst  named  clerks,  pro- 
viding that  said  last  named  clerks  shall  receive  no  pay,  unless 
It  thall  appear  that  they  were  necessarily  appointed,  and  shall 
receive  pay  for  such  time  only  aa  they  are  necessarily  employed 
to  meet  such  emergency. 

flection  f.  If  a  Judge  or  clerk  of  election  shall  fall  to  attend  at 
said  primary  election,  or  bo  a  candidate  thereat,  dlsquallfled,  re- 
fuses to  act.  or  falls  to  qualify,  or  If  any  vacancy  occurs,  judges 
shall  be  chosen  and  clerks  appointed  to  act  Instead  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  sections  llfty-four  <SI)  and  eighty-eight  (M)  of  said 
general  election  law.  which  sections  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  primary  elections  held  under  this  act  so  far  aa  may  ba,  and 
all  judges  and  clerks  before  acting  shall  qualify  by  taking  and 
subscribing  the  oath  as  In  section  fifty-four  <M)  provided,  which 
oath  shall  be  held  to  cover  the  duties  of  judges  and  clerks  of 
elections  at  such  primary  election. 

On  the  prlmsry  election  day  the  judges  and  clerks  of  elections 
shall  perform  both  the  dutlee  of  the  board  of  refrlstratlon  aa  pre- 
scribed by  said  general  election  lew  snd  the  duties  of  judges  and 
clerks  of  primary  election,  but  shall  receive  single  pay  for  actual 
time  employed  only,  notwithstanding  they  act  In  such  douMs 
parity. 


flection  10.  l^e  registers  provided  by  said  general  election  law  for 
the  reirlfitrntlnn  of  voters  snail  have  therein  an  additional  column 
headed  "Voted.  Primary  Kiectlon.**  No  names  of  votera  ahall  be 
placed  upon  eald  regiaters  prior  to  the  day  of  primary  election: 
nor  shall  any  be  placed  thereon  upon  said  day.  In  any  Incorporated 
city,  except  of  those  who  shall  appear  In  person  before  tha  board 
of  registration  for  that  purposa. 
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section  11.  The  secretanr  of  state  ihall  prorlde  eo|>le9  of  tbta  lav 
In  conjunction  with  mlM  general  election  law  aa  amended,  and 
transmit  the  eame  to  the  county  auditor  of  those  ootmtlea  which 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  least  nine  (f)  dajra 
before  any  such  primary  election,  and  the  same  shall  t»e  la  Hen 
of  any  such  copies  of  said  reneral  election  law  requtred  to  be 
transmitted  to  county  auditors  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  use 
In  such  counties. 

Liqiica  Aim  SALOova 

Section  U.  The  provisions  of  sections  sixteen  (1€),  seventeen  CID. 
and  eighteen  (18)  of  said  ireneral  election  law,  relating  to  llqiior 
and  saloons,  except  the  doelnff  of  the  aaloons  on  election  day.  ahall 
npply  In  like  manner  to  the  primary  election  day.  under  this  act. 
durlnir  all  the  times  that  the  polls  are  required  to  be  open,  and 
the  said  socttonii  are  hereby  adopted  as  a  part  of  this  act,  and  the 
mayor  shall  make  proclamation  as  to  said  primary  election  day 
In  accordance  therewith. 

AaaAKonnprr  at  polli,  baluit  bozbSi  na 
Section  11  The  foUowtnir  sections  of  said  twieral  electkm  law  as 
amended,  relatinir  to  the  place  of  holdinc  the  elecUoa,  cbaasa 
thereof,  arran^mrnts  at  polling  placea,  the  ballot  boxes^  bootha. 
constables,  sherlfTv.  police  oflllcers,  arrests  and  gateksspsrs.  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  primary  elections  held  under  this  act, 
to- wit:  Sections  seventy-four  (74).  seventy-five  (75),  asTefity-alx 
(76),  seventy-seven  (77).  seventy-el^ht  (78),  seventy-nlaa  (19).  alchty 
(80)  and  eifchty-seven  (87):  except  that  no  more  than  ono  (I)  ballot 
box  for  male  voters,  and  one  (1)  ballot  box  for  women  who  may 
be  entitled  to  reirister  and  vote  at  the  next  ensulac  alectSoa  for 
any  officer  for  which  nomination  Is  to  be  made  at  tt»e  prtotiary  elec- 
tion, shall  be  provided  for  the  primary  election:  and  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  t>ooths  to  t»e  provided,  re- 
course shAlI  l>e  had  to  the  number  of  electors  re^tered  at  the 
last  precedinff  election  wlihln  the  same  territory,  ascertained  as 
near  as  may  be. 

srmjas  roa  roLLS,  ara 

Section  14.  The  followina  sections  of  said  general  election  law. 
except  ss  herein  otherwlne  provided,  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  primary  elections  held  under  this  act.  to- wit:  Sections  eighty- 
one  (^).  elirhty-two  («C).  eighty-three  (88),  eighty-four  (If),  eighty- 
five  <Q>.  eighty-six  (86). 

VOTEWI. 

Rectlr^n  IR.  The  polls  in  the  several  election  districts  on  the  pri- 
mary eI*H-tlon  day  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  voting. 
and  the  same  officers  9hall  remain  In  session  for  the  purpose  of 
ref^fit ration  of  vr^tern.  for  the  same  lenath  of  tlAe,  which  shall 
be  from  six  (C>  o'clock  In  the  morning  until  nine  (8>  o'clock  la  the 
evening.  If  at  the  hour  of  closing  there  are  any  electors  la  the 
polling  place,  or  in  line  «t  the  door,  desiring  to  vote,  and  who  are 
qualified  to  regtuter  and  participate  therein,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so  since  ap(»earing  at  the  polling  place,  aald  polls  shall 
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be  kept  open  reasonably  longr  enougrh  after  the  hour  for  closing 
to  allow  those  present  at  that  hour  to  register  and  vote.  No  one 
not  present  at  the  hour  of  closlns:  shall  be  entitled  to  register 
and  vote  because  the  polls  may  not  actusilly  be  closed  when  he 
arrives. 

No  adjournment  or  intermission  whatever  shall  take  place  imtil 
the  polls  shall  be  closed  and  until  all  the  votes  cast  at  such  poll 
have  been  counted  and  the  result  publicly  announced;  but  thl9 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  temporary  recess  while  taking 
meals  or  other  necessary  delay,  provided  that  the  board  shall 
remain  in  session  and  that  no  more  than  one  member  of  the  board 
of  electton  shall  at  any  time  be  absent  from  the  polling  place. 

Section  16.  All  persons  entitled  to  registration  as  voters  in  the 
election  district  on  the  day  of  the  primary  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  at  the  ensuing  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  primary  election,  but  no  voter  shall  receive  a  primary  ballot 
or  be  entitled  to  vote  until  he  shall  have  first  been  duly  registered 
as  a  voter  then  and  there  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  upon 
which  refirlstratlon  (unless  challenged,  and  if  challenged,  then  only 
In  event  that  the  challenge  Is  determined  in  favor  of  the  voter), 
lie  shall  be  entitled  forthwith,  but  not  later,  to  receive  a  ballot  of 
the  political  party  with  which  he  then  declares  (under  oath.  If  hie 
right  thereto  is  challenged))  that  he  affiliated,  and  whose  candi- 
dates he  generally  supported  at  the  last  general  election,  and  with 
which  party  he  proposes  to  affiliate  at  the  next  election;  provided, 
that  a  first  voter  shall  not  be  required  to  declare  hia  past  political 
afnilatlon.  Such  ballot  shall  be  Indorsed  with  the  Initials  of  two 
of  the  judges  upon  the  back  of  the  ballot  at  the  bottom  edge.  A 
judge  of  election  shall  Instruct  the  voter  that  he  Is  to  vote  for 
Ills  choice  for  each  office,  using  only  the  ballot  of  the  party  with 
which  he  affiliates,  and  that  he  must  return  the  ballot  folded  with 
the  edges  upon  which  are  the  Initials  of  the  Judges  uppermost. 

Section  17.  When  an  elector  has  received  his  ballot,  he  shall  forth- 
with retire  to  an  unoccupied  booth,  and  without  undue  delay  mark 
the  ballot  of  that  party  with  which  he  affiliates  as  he  sees  fit  with 
the  indelible  pencil  to  be  found  In  such  booth.  If  he  soils  or 
defaces  said  ballot,  he  shall  at  once  return  the  same  and  get  a 
new  ballot.  In  marking  his  ballot,  he  shall  observe  the  following 
rules: 

1.  The  elector  shall  designate  his  choice  on  his  ballot  by  mark- 
ing a  cross  (X)  mark  In  each  of  the  small  squares  opposite  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote,  being  careful 
Tiot  to  vote  for  more  candidates  for  an  office  than  are  to  be  elected 
thereto  at  the  election  to  follow  the  primary  election  as  indicated 
on  the  ballot  at  the  right  of  each  ofQce  for  which  candidates  are  to 
1)0  selected. 

2.  Rules  Nos.  4  and  5  of  section  one  hundred  (100)  of  said  general 
election  law  relating  to  ballots  wrongly  marked  and  rejected  bal- 
lots are  hereby  made  applicable  to  primary  elections  held  under 
this  act. 

Section  18.  When  an  elector  has  prepared  his  ballot  he  shall  fold 
the  same  with  the  edges  upon  which  are  the  Initials  of  the  Judges 
-uppermost,  and  so  folded  as  to  conceal  the  face  thereof,  and  all 
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marlca  thereon,  and  ihall  hand  the  aame  to  the  Judca  of  piimair 
•lection  who  ia  In  charge  of  the  ballot  boxea. 

The  folded  ballot,  when  returned,  shall  be  placed  In  the  proper 
ballot  box,  and  the  name  of  the  voter  shall  be  checked  off  upon 
said  registers  in  the  column  headed  primary  election. 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  following  sections  of 
■aid  general  election  law  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  primary 
elections  held  under  this  act,  to- wit:  Sections  seventy-one  (71), 
seventy-two  (72),  eighty-nine  (89),  ninety  (90),  ninety-one  (91),  ninety- 
two  (92).  ninety-three  (S3),  ninety-four  (94),  ninety-seven  (97).  ninety- 
eight  (98),  ninety-nine  (90).  one  hundred  one  (101),  one  hundred  two 
(102),  one  hundred  three  (103),  one  hundred  four  QOi).  one  hundred 
five  (105).  one  hundred  six  (106),  one  hundred  seven  (107),  one  hun- 
dred eight  (108).  one  hundred  nine  (109),  one  hundred  ten  (UO).  ona 
hundred  eleven  (HI),  one  hundred  twelve  (112),  one  hundred  thir- 
teen (113).  one  hundred  fourteen  (114).  one  hundred  fifteen  (115). 
one  hundred  sixteen  (116),  one  hundred  seventaan  (117).  ona  hun- 
dred eighteen  (118). 

Section  19.  As  soon  as  the  polls  ara  finally  dosed  and  befora  tha 
canvass  of  votes,  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  shall  prepare 
upon  a  blank  delivered  to  them  by  the  county  auditor  for  that 
purpose  a  statement  substantially  aa  followa: 

"Poll  list  statement  of  a  primary  election  held  la  (nama  of  dty 
or  village)  Minnesota,.... ward  or  town,....dlatrict«  on  tha.... (day 
and  year).'* 

"The  number  of  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  tha  regtetera 
aa  present  at  the  above  named  primary  election  waa....,  of  whom 
....  where  (were)  women.  The  number  of  ballota  cast  by  men  waa 
....  and  the  number  of  ballots  cast  by  women  waa ** 

The  blanks  In  said  form  shall  be  filled  by  the  proper  number,  la 
each  case  to  be  written  In  words  and  figures.  Bald  form  shall,  ba- 
fore  the  canvass  of  the  votes,  be  signed  by  each  of  the  judges.  an4 
attf^fited  by  each  of  the  clerka.  They  shall  alao  fill  at  the  aama 
time.  In  the  registers.  In  the  column  for  marking  thoaa  who  **Totad** 
at  such  primary  election,  the  word  "no"  oppoalta  the  aama  6f 
every  person  whoee  name  appears  in  the  said  ragtatar  who  haa  aot 
voted  at  such  primary  election. 

CAjrvAss  or  Toras. 

Section  20.  Upon  the  completion  of  tha  matters  preacrfbad  tn  tba 
laitt  s^K'tlon.  the  clerks  and  judges  of  registration  shall  Imaiedlately 
open  the  ballot  boxea  at  each  polling  place  and  proceed  to  taka 
th<»refrnm  the  ballota  Said  officers  shall  count  the  number  of 
ballots  cast  by  each  party,  at  the  aame  time  buachlag  tha  tlckata 
cast  for  each  party  together  In  separate  pUea.  and  ahall  tbaa 
fasten  each  pile  separately  by  means  of  a  braas  dip.  or  may  aaa 
any  means  which  shall  effectually  faaten  each  plla  togethar  at  Xhm 
top  of  each  ticket. 

As  s^K>n  as  the  clerka  and  judges  shall  have  sorted  and  fasteaad 
togeth<»r  the  ballots  for  each  separate  party,  th^a  they  shall  taka 
the  tally  sheets  provided  by  the  county  auditor  and  shall  count 
all  the  ballots  for  each  party  saparately  untU  tha  eouat  la 
pleted,  and  shall  certify  to  tha  aumbar  of  votes  caat  for  aack 
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dldate  for  each  office  upon  the  ticket  of  each  party.  They  shall 
then  place  the  counted  bailots  in  the  box,  but  in  no  case  shall  tney 
separate  them  from  each  other.  After  all  have  been  counted  and 
oertlfled  to  by  the  clerks  and  Judgres  they  shall  seal  the  returns 
for  all  parties  in  one  envelope,  to  be  returned  to  the  county  au- 
ditor. 

Bzoept  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  matters  pertainln^r  to 
the  canvass  of  votes  shall  be  conducted  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  following:  sections,  as  amended,  of  such  sreneral  election 
law,  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  primary  elections 
held  under  this  act,  to-wlt: 

Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (123),  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  (125),  one  hundred  twenty-six  (126),  one  hundred  twenty-seven 
(127),  one  hundred  twenty-eight  (128),  one  hundred  twenty-nine  (129), 
one  hundred  thirty-  four  (134),  one  hundred  thirty-five  (135),  one 
hundred  thlrty-slx  (138),  one  hundred  thirty-seven  (137),  one  hundred 
thirty-eight  (138),  one  hundred  forty-eight  (148),  one  hundred  forty- 
nine  (149). 

TAU.T  8HKSTS. 

Section  21.  Two  tally  books  or  two  sets  of  tally  sheets  for  each  po- 
litical party  having  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  said  primary  elec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  for  each  election  district  by  the  county  au- 
ditor, at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ballots  are 
furnished  and  shall  be  substantially  as  follows: 

Bach  tally  sheet  or  the  first  sheet  of  each  tally  book  to  be  fur- 
nished,   shall   be   headed    "Tally   Sheet   for....    (name   of   political 

party) (name  of  city  or  village) (county) (ward   or  town), 

....election  district,  for  a  primary  election  held (date).*' 

The  names  of  candidates  shall  be  placed  on  the  tally  sheets  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  official  sample  ballots,  and 
in  each  case  shall  have  the  proper  party  designation  at  the  head 
thereof. 

Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  tally  sheets  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  sections  one  hundred  thirty  U30),  one 
hundred  thirty-two  (132)  and  one  hundred  thirty-three  (133)  of  said 
general  election  law.)  and  the  same  are  hereby  made  applicabls 
to  primary  elections  held  under  this  act. 

RBTTRNS. 

Section  22.  In  making  out  the  returns  of  the  primary  election  in 
the  several  election  districts  the  same  shall  be  done  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
sections  of  said  general  election  law,  except  as  herein  provided,  to- 
wit: 

Sections  one  hundred  fifty-one  (151),  one  hundred  fifty-two  (152), 
one  hundred  fifty- three  (153),  one  hundred  fifty-six  (156),  one  hun- 
dred fifty-seven  (157),  t)ne  hundred  sixty-one  (161),  and  one  hun- 
dred sixty- two  (162),  and  said  sections  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  primary  elections  held  under  this  act. 

CAinrAssiyo  boabd. 

Section  23.  The  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  county,  the 
county  auditor,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
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and  two  justlcM  of  th«  peaoa  of  tho  mlum  eoiinty.  of  oi>poclt« 
political  partlM  from  that  of  Um  majority  of  tha  otiiar  OMoiban 
of  the  canTassins  board.  If  poaslble,  to  bo  ■^•eCad  by  tha  lod^e  or 
judffea  of  the  diatrlot  court  ahall  oonstltiita  tha  aooatj  oaavaaalnc 
board  for  the  purpoaaa  of  tha  primanr  alaotton,  and  ahall  aaaat  at 
the  court  bouae  In  the  county  at  ten  o'clock  In  tha  OMimlnv  of  tha 
aecond  day  after  aald  primary  alaetlon,  and  ahall  pfooaad,  after 
taking  the  uaual  oath  of  office,  to  openly  and  pubUdy  canraaa  tha 
primary  election  returns  made  to  tha  county  auditor. 

Provided,  however,  that  no  peraon  who  ahall  ba  a  candidate  at 
any  primary  election  shall  be  elifffble  to  act  aa  a  mambar  o(  aald 
canvaaalnflT  board,  and  if  any  vacancy  occurs  In  aald  canvaaalmr 
board  by  reason  of  the  ineligibility  of  any  of  the  hereinbefore 
mentioned  persona  to  serve,  aald  vacancy  ahall  ba  flUad  by  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  of  the  county  wherein  tha  aald  primary 
election  is  held,  by  appolntlnir  to  fill  such  vacancy  aome  duly  quali- 
fied elector  of  aald  county,  who  la  not  a  public  ofltoahddar. 

Any  three  of  said  canvassim:  board  ahall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  are  authorised  to  make  the  canvaaa  harain  provided  and  to 
certify  the  results  thereof. 

The  canvassinir  board  shall  not  wait  until  all  tha  latuina  ara  at 
hand  before  be^nnin^,  but  after  flllinc  out  thair  ahaeta  with  tha 
names  and  number  of  the  election  districta.  thay  ahall  take  such 
election  retuma  aa  are  at  hand  and  fill  In  tha  rsanlta  thars  ahown. 
and  when  the  results  are  not  at  hand  they  ahall  laava  a  apaea  until 
the  mlssinir  returns  are  brought  In. 

Said  canvass  shall  be  completed  by  the  aald  county  caavaaalnc 
board  as  to  all  candidates  beinc  voted  for  In  other  counttasL  by 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  following  aald  primary  alaetkm,  and 
the  rcnult  certlfled  to  the  aecretary  of  state  Immedlataly,  aa  here- 
in after  provided. 

Section  M.  The  canvassing  board  ahall  maka  and  prepare  a  atnta- 
ment.  the  same  to  be  siirned  by  the  aald  beard,  and  Iliad  la  the 
office  of  the  county  auditor,  aa  followa: 

1~A  statement  contalninir  the  namea  of  all  candidates  voted  for 
at  the  primary  election,  with  the  number  of  votes  rsaaNad  by 
each,  and  for  what  office,  aald  statement  to  ba  SMda  as  to  each  pa- 
lltical  party  separately. 

\-K  statement  of  the  namea  of  the  persons  or  caadldatas  o( 
«ach  political  party  who  are  nominated,  to-wtt:  These  persona  or 
candldatee  of  such  political  party  who  raeatved  tha  highsst  a«a* 
l>er  of  votes  for  the  reepective  offices:  and  where  there 
than  one  pereon  to  be  elected  to  a  fftvsa  office  at  tha 
alecilon.  there  shall  ba  Included  In  said  atateaaaat  of 
the  namea  of  ao  many  candldatea  of  auch  party 
next  highest  number  of  votes  for  that  office  as  thsrs  ara 
to  be  elected  to  such  office  at  aald  anaulaf  election.  8ald 
ahall  in  like  manner  be  made  separately  aa  to  each  polttleal  party. 

S— A  statement  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ractstarad  and  tha 
number  of  ballou  cast,  male  and  female,  aeparataly  at 
mary  election. 

If  two  or  more  candldatea  for  the  aame  political  party  ara 
for  the  aame  officsi,  tha  **tla**  shaU  be  determined  by  M  ta  hs 
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then  and  there  hy  and  as  the  canvassinff  board  may  determine. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor,  upon  the  completion  of 
Its  canvass  by  said  canvasslns:  board  to  certify  to  the  secretary 
of  state  the  vote,  as  shown  by  such  statement  for  all  candidates  to 
be  voted  for  In  more  than  one  county  on  or  before  ten  (10)  o'clock 
of  the  momlnflT  of  the  fourth  day  following  said  primary  election, 
and  to  mail  or  deliver  in  person  to  each  candidate  to  be  voted  for 
In  his  county  alone,  by  said  statement  shown  to  be  so  nominated, 
a  notice  of  such  fact,  that  his  name  will  be  placed  upon  the  of- 
ficial ballot  at  the  ensuing  election,  provided  that  a  fee  to  be 
named  therein  is  paid  on  or  before  the  day  to  be  named  therein. 
In  each  case  the  same  to  be  named  In  accordance  with  the  fee  and 
date  required  by  said  general  election  law,  and  a  notice  further 
that  his  name  will  not  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  if  said  fee  is  not 
paid  by  such  time. 

The  officers  who  are  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  cunvassing 
returns  of  general  elections  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
also  open  and  canvass  the  returns  made  to  him  of  any  primary 
election,  under  this  act,  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  meeting  for 
the  purpose  on  the  seventh  (7th)  day  following  said  primary  elec- 
tion. They  shall  determine  any  "ties"  between  candidates  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  their  canvass  for  general  elections.  Upon  the 
completion  of  said  canvass,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  certify  to  the  several  county  auditors  the  names  of 
the  persons  found  to  be  nominated  for  all  the  offices  to  be  printed 
upon  their  county  tickets,  and  to  mail  to  each  candldat<»  shown 
by  such  state  canvass  to  be  nominated  for  any  office  a  notice  of 
the  fact  and  that  his  name  will  be  printed  upon  the  proper  official 
ballot  for  the  ensuing  election,  upon  the  pasnnent  by  such  candidate 
of  the  proper  nomination  fee  to  the  proper  officer,  as  provided 
by  the  general  election  law. 

Section  25.  The  persons  whose  names  are  so  properly  placed  in 
said  nomination  statement  shall  be  and  constitute  the  nominees  of 
the  several  political  parties  in  which  they  were  candidates,  and 
such  names  shall  be  printed  upon  the  official  ballot  prepared  for 
the  ensuing  election  in  like  manner  as  if  such  persons  had  been 
duly  nominated  by  a  party  convention  of  delegates,  with  the  cer- 
tificate thereof  filed  as  required  by  said  general  election  law;  pro- 
vided, no  name  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  for  said  ensuing 
election  unless  the  further  fee  required  by  said  general  election 
law  is  paid  within  the  time  therein  required,  as  in  case  of  filing  cer- 
tificates of  nominations  from  conventions.  No  names  of  candi- 
dates, when  name  was  upon  the  primary  election  ballot  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act,  shall  be  placed  upon  the  official 
election  ballot  unless  such  candidates  have  been  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act,  except  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death,  removal  or  resignation  of  any  candidate  so  chosen  or  arising 
otherwise,  and  in  such  event  the  campaign  or  party  committee 
of  the  same  political  party,  or  if  there  be  no  such  committee,  then 
a  mass  convention  of  such  party,  may  fill  such  vacancy,  the  name 
of  such  new  candidate  to  be  certified  under  oath  to  the  secretary 
of  state  or  county  auditor  or  auditors,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  such  committee  or  conven- 
tion. 
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A  provision  in  the  Oregon  direct  primary  law  of  1901  to  pre^ 
vent  the  fraudulent  filling  of  deliberatively  created  vacan- 
cieSf  and  to  prevent  candidates  who  have  been  repudiated 
at  the  primaries  from  securing  a  place  upon  the  generoM 
election  }>allot. 

Section  5  of  the  Oregon  direct  primary  law:  "The  name  of  a 
candidate  of  any  political  party  as  defined  in  this  act,  shall  not 
be  printed  on  the  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  ensulnsr  election  unless 
such  candidate  be  selected  at  the  primary  election,  and  according 
to  the  methods  provided  for  In  this  act,  save  that  in  case  of  death 
after  nomination  at  such  primary  election,  and  not  otherwise,  a 
vacancy  so  caused  may  be  filled  by  the  officer  or  committee  so 
authorised  by  the  proper  party  rules  and  constitution,  on  his  or 
their  petition  to  the  county  clerk.  No  person  whose  name  has 
been  proposed  and  voted  on  as  that  of  a  candidate  for  nomination 
at  such  primary  election,  and  has  not  received  a  nomination 
thereby,  shall  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  public  office  at  the 
ensuing  election  in  any  other  manner.'* 

The  party  platform  and  party  organization  under  the  Oregon 

law. 

Section  13.  A  proposition,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  a 
statement  of  political  party  principle  or  policy,  or  a  resolution  or 
question  affecting  party  government  or  organization  or  administra- 
tion, submitted  by  petition  under  this  act  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
voters,  members  of  the  party,  in  a  designated  electoral  district. 
Svery  proposition  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  occupy  the  smallest 
possible  space  on  the  ballot,  and  at  the  same  time  express  clearly 
its  intended  meaning;  it  shall  be  brief  and  concise  in  terms,  shall 
cover  a  single  point  or  question,  and  shall  not  exceed  fifty  words 
in  length.  Every  proposition  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot  in 
nonpareil  type,  and  shall  be  so  placed  on  the  ballot  as  to  leave  a 
space  at  its  left  in  which  shall  be  written  the  words  "Yes"  and 
"No,"  the  latter  word  directly  below  the  former,  both  of  which 
words  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  as  are  the  names  of  candi- 
dates, the  voter's  marks  to  be  made  between  the  words  and  their 
respective  numbers,  and  just  above  the  first  proposition  printed  on 
each  ticket  shall  be  printed  the  direction,  "Vote  yes  or  no."  A 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  each  proposition  shall 
determine  its  adoption  or  rejection.  If  a  ballot  shall  exhibit  a  vote 
for  two  Inconsistent  propositions,  it  shall  be  counted  for  neither. 

Petitions  under  the  Oregon  law. 

Section  21.  *  *  *  Names  and  propositions  shall  be  printed  on 
such  ballots  on  petition  of  individual  electors  of  the  respective 
parties,  designating  the  name  of  the  candidate,  his  residence,  with 
street  and  number,  if  any,  the  nomination  or  party  office  or  honor 
sought  by  the  candidate,  and  the  party  ticket  or  column,  in  not 
over  three  words,  in  which  the  name  or  proposition  is  to  bd 
printed,  each  petition  to  be  filed  on  behalf  of  a  single  name  or 
proposition.    Every  such  petition  shall  be  sigrned  by  electors,  mem- 
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bera  of  the  partr.  tticfi  raemberahlp  betn^  certified  and  awora  to 
In  the  petition.  In  number  equal  to  at  leaat  Uto  (S)  per  oentiim  of 
the  vote  polled  at  the  last  general  election  by  the  partr  in  whose 
ticket  the  name  or  proposition  Is  to  be  printed,  for  Its  oandldates 
receiving  the  hlchest  number  of  Totes.  ta  the  electoral  district  In 
which  such  name  or  proposition  Is  to  be  voted  upon,  la  case  the 
party  In  whose  ticket  such  name  or  proposition  Is  to  be  printed  Is 
a  political  party  as  defined  In  this  act.  Otherwise  SQeh  petition 
shall  be  signed  by  electors  In  number  equal  to  at  least  ens  half 
of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  seneral 
•lection  In  the  electoral  district  for  which  such  petition  Is  pr^ 
sented.  Bach  elector  signing  a  petition  shall  add  to  his  atgaature. 
his  place  of  residence  with  street  and  number.  If  any,  and  each 
elector  shall  be  qualified  to  subscribe  to  only  one  such  petttkm  tor 
each  nomination  or  party  office  or  honor  or  proposttloa  oowiag 
the  same  point  and.  In  so  signing  such  petition  or  pstltloM^  skall 
act  as  a  member  of  but  one  party. 


THE  STEVENS  DIRECT  PRIMARY  BILL  OF 

WISCONSIN.* 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wieeonein,  repreemUed  In  eem&te 

and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  L  Hereafter,  all  candidates  to  be  voted  for  by  the  psopltw 
except  those  for  village,  town  and  school  district  olBosa.  shall  be 
nominated  either  at  a  primary  election,  held  In  accordanos  with 
this  act.  or  by  petition  in  accordance  with  sut>dlvlsloa  S  of  ssctSon 
10  and  section  tt,  statutes  of  VOL  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  spadal 
elections  to  fill  vacancies  nor  to  judicial  elections^  ezospt  those  for 
justices  of  the  peace  and  police  justices. 

Section  2.  Primary  elections  shall  l>e  held  at  the  regular  potllair 
place  In  each  election  precinct  In  this  state,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
In  September,  Vm,  and  biennially  thereafter,  for  ths  purpoas  of 
nominating  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  gsaeral  slec> 
tion.  and  shall  likewise  l>e  held  for  the  purpose  of  aoadaating 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  any  city  election,  at  lasst  twn 
wr«»ks  before  the  date  of  holding  luch  election. 

Section  1  On  or  t>efore  sixty  days  prior  to  toe  holding  of  aaj  WQifh 
pHmnry  election,  preliminary  to  a  general  election,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  make  out  and  transmit  a  notice  thereof  ta  wrlttag.  to 
each  county,  town,  village  and  city  clerk,  and  dealgnate  thersia  the 
r\mrf^  for  which  candidates  for  nomination  are  to  l>e  voted  for  at 
such  election.  T*pon  receipt  of  such  notice,  each  county  clerk  SluUI 
forthwith  publish  once  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  appllcabls  to  kis 
county,  In  one  newspaper  of  general  rirculatlon  pul»llshsd  Ihsrsia, 
In  the  Interests  of  each  of  the  two  political  parties  that^  cast  tlie 
largest  vote  In  said  county  at  the  preceding  general  electSoa«  a»4 
each  town,  village  and  city  clerk  shall  forthwith  cause  notles  of  tko 
holding  of  such  election  to  be  posted  In  three  pubtle  plaoss  li 


1  As  returned  from  the  Coaualttee  on  Privtlsgss  and 
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election  precinct  In  his  town,  vlllftfire  op  city,  statln^r  therein 
the  time  when  and  place  where  such  primary  election  will  be  held 
In  each  precinct  therein.  In  the  case  of  city  elections,  the  city  clerk 
■hall  make  one  publication  of  such  notice  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  in  the  interests  of  each  of  the  two 
leading  political  parties  therein,  and  shall  also  cause  such  notice 
to  be  posted  in  three  public  places  in  each  election  precinct  therein, 
such  publication  and  postinir  to  be  at  least  four  weeks  before  any 
such  primary  election.  Each  county  clerk,  before  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  1902,  and  biennially  thereafter,  shall  transmit  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  the  name  and  postofl!ice  address  of  each  town,  city  and 
vUlaffe  clerk  in  his  county. 

Section  4.  The  name  of  no  candidate  shall  be  printed  upon  an 
ofllclal  ballot  at  any  primary  election,  preliminary  to  a  general  elec- 
tion, unless  at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto  there  be  filed  in  his 
behalf  a  nomination  paper  or  papers,  stating  his  name,  residence, 
with  street  and  number,  if  any,  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  candi- 
date, the  party  or  principle  he  proposes  to  represent  and  no  other. 
Such  paper  shall  in  all  cases  be  signed  by  at  least  two  per  cent. 
(2%)  of  the  voters  of  the  party  or  organisation  named  and  proposed 
to  be  represented  therein,  in  the  state  or  the  political  subdivision 
thereof  as  the  case  may  be,  for  which  such  person  is  proposed  as 
a  candidate.    In  case  of  candidates  for  state  offices,  the  electors 
signing  shall  be  distributed  over  and  reside  in  at  least  twenty  (20) 
counties  of  the  state,  and  be  at  least  two  per  cent.   (2%)  of  the 
party  vote  in  each  such  county;  in  case  of  candidates  for  congrress, 
the  electors  signing  shall  be  distributed  over  and  reside  In  at  least 
one-fifth  (1-5)  of  the  election  precincts  in  at  least  one-half  (^)  of  the 
ooimties  in  that  oongressional  district,  each  such  election  precinct 
being  represented  by  at  least  two  per  cent.  (2%)  of  the  party  vote 
therein;  in  case  of  candidates  for  the  state  senate  and  the  assembly, 
or  for  county  and  city  offices,  the  electors  signing  shall  be  distrib- 
uted over  and  reside  in  at  least  one-third  (1-3)  of  the  election  pre- 
cincts in  each  such  district,  county  or  city,  and  shall  constitute 
at  least  two  per  cent.  (2%)  of  the  voters  of  such  party  In  each  such 
district,  county,  city  or  voting  precinct,  as  the  case  may  be.    Pro- 
vided that  any  political  organization,  which,  at  the  last  preceding 
general  election  was  represented  on  the  official   ballot  by   eltl\er 
regular   party   candidates   or  by   individual   nominees   only,    may, 
upon  complying  with  the  prorislons  of  this  act,  have  a  separate 
primary   election   ticket   as   a  political   party,   if   any   of  its  said 
candidates  or  individual  nominees  received  one  per  cent.   (1%)  of 
the  total  vote  cast  at  such  preceding  general  election  In  the  stale 
or  subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  candidate  seeks  the  nomina- 
tion.   The  basis  of  such  percentage  In  each  case  shall  be  the  vote 
of  the  party  for  its  candidate  receiving  the  largest  vote  at  the  pre- 
ceding general  election  in  such  state,  county  or  other  subdivision 
thereof.    In  the  case  of  petitions  filed  for  non-partisan  candidates, 
the  petition  shall  contain  at  least  four  per  cent.  (4%)  of  the  total 
vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  general  election  In  the  state  or  sub- 
division thereof.  In  which  the  person  is  a  candidate,  such  signers 
to  be  distributed  in  each  case  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 
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section  S.  Bach  sUrner  to  a  nomlnatloii  paper  ahall  add  to  hia 
signature  hla  busiiieae  and  r«aldaiic«^  hla  atreat  and  aaaibar,  if 
any.  and  declare  In  such  nomination  paper,  that  Im  tntenda  to 
support  the  candidate  named  therein.  For  all  aomlaatkma,  except 
•tate  offlcen,  there  shall  be  separate  nomination  papers  for  each 
election  precinct,  and  all  signers  on  each  separate  nomlnatloa 
paper  shall  reside  In  the  same  preelaot.  For  state  ofBoers,  there 
•hall  be  separate  nomination  papers  for  each  county,  and  all 
siimers  on  each  separate  nomination  paper  shall  reside  to  the 
same  county.  The  affldaTlt  of  a  quaUAed  elector  shall  be  appended 
to  each  such  nomination  paper  stating  that  be  la  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  persons  who  have  alsaed  the  same,  that  be 
knows  them  to  be  electors  of  that  precinct  or  county,  as  the  nomi- 
nation paper  shall  require,  and  that  their  realdenoe  and  boslneas 
are  properly  stated  therein.  Such  allldavit  shall  not  be  made  by 
the  candldste.  but  each  candidate  shall  file  wttb  his  nooUaatkm 
paper  or  papers  a  declaration  that  be  will  tuallfy  aa  aiMb 
If  nominated  and  elected. 

flection  C  All  nomination  papers  pertaining'  to  stale 
bers  of  congress,  state  senate  or  aasembly,  shall  tw  filed  la  the 
offlce  of  the  secretary  of  state;  to  county  ofllcera,  la  the  oOce  of  the 
county  clerk:  to  city  ofllcers,  in  the  olllee  of  the  dty  defk. 

Section  7.  At  least  Iwenty-flve  days  before  any  primary  election 
preceding  a  ireneral  election  the  secretary  of  state  shall  traaflnttt 
to  each  county  clerk  a  certified  list  containing  the  name  and  poat* 
nfflce  addreff*  of  each  person  entitled  to  be  TOted  for  aa  a  candl* 
date  in  his  county,  at  the  ensuing  primary  electftoa,  together  with 
a  designation  of  the  oflloe  and  the  party  or  principle  which  ha  r«^ 
resents.  Such  clerk  shall  t>efore  the  twentieth  day  precedlag  aneh 
primary  election  make  one  publication  of  a  notice  of  such  irrhaarr 
election,  which  notice  shall  contain  a  complete  list  of  all  candl* 
dates  to  be  roted  for  In  the  county,  glrlag  the  asms  and 
of  each,  under  the  tUle  of  the  office  for  which  he  Is  a 
the  piirtr  name  in  lartre  type,  the  date  of  the  election,  the 
(luring  which  the  polls  will  be  open,  and  that  the  election  will  Im 
held  At  the  remilar  polling  places  In  each  precinct. 
shall  also  be  published  a  second  time,  the  week  p* •^•^i^ 
pilmary  eI**ctlon.  Such  publications  to  be  In  one  aewspaper  of  the 
county  of  general  drculalion  representing  each  of  the  two 
that  polled  the  largest  rote  In  the  county  at  the 
election.  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  the  cooaty 
forthwith  mail  such  notice  to  each  town.  Tillage  and  ettr 
hi*  county,  who  shall  immedlstely  upon  receipt  of  the 
copies  of  such  notice  in  at  least  three  public  placaa  In 
cinct  of  his  town.  Tillage  or  city,  designating  thersin  the 
of  the  polling  booth  in  each  election  precinct. 

flection  %.  On  the  twentieth  day  before  any  pri 
reding  any  aen^ral  election,  each  county  clerk  shall 
sample  official  primary  election  ballot,  placing  thereon  the 
of  ail  candldstes  to  be  Toted  for  In  any  precinct  of  his  coimijr.  fbr 
whom  n'>mlnati<in  paper*  have  been  filed.  He  shall  forthwith  anh* 
mit  the  ticket  of  each  party  to  the  county  chairman  thereof,  and 
mall  a  copy  of  thf»  ballot  to  each  candklate  wh< 
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thn'eon,  at  his  address  as  grlven  In  the  nomination  paper,  and  shall 
poet  in  a  conspicuous  place  In  his  office  a  copy  of  such  ballot.  On 
the  ninth  day  preceding  such  primary  election,  the  county  clerk 
idiall  correct  any  errors  or  omissions  in  the  ballot,  cause  the  same 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  as  required  by  sections  41  and  U, 
statutes  of  189S,  in  the  case  of  ballots  at  a  sreneral  election.  The 
number  of  ballots  shall  be  twice  the  niunber  of  votes  cast  in  each 
election  precinct  at  the  last  presidential  election.  The  county  clerk 
shall  send  with  the  ballots  copies  of  this  law,  to  be  furnished  him 
by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Section  9.  So  far  as  applicable  and  not  otherwise  provided  herein, 
the  provisions  of  the  fore^oingr  sections  shall  apply  to  all  primary 
elections  held  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  city  office,  provided, 
that  nomination  papers  shall  be  filed  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days,  the 
list  of  candidates  posted  and  published  in  each  city  on  the  ninth 
day  and  the  official  ballots  printed  on  the  fourth  day  before  the 
date  of  holdinflT  such  primary  election. 

Section  10.  In  any  case  where  the  publication  of  a  notice  cannot 
be  made  all  hereinbefore  required,  it  may  be  so  made  in  any  news- 
paper having  a  general  circulation  in  the  county  or  city  in  which 
the  notice  is  required  to  be  published. 

Section  U.  All  ballots,  blanks  and  other  supplies  to  be  used  at 
any  primary  election  shall  be  furnished  at  public  expense  by  the 
same  officers  who  are  now  required  to  prepare  the  official  ballot 
and  furnish  such  supplies  at  general  and  city  elections.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  city,  county  or  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  same  manner,  with  like  effect  and  by  the  same  officers  as  in  the 
case  of  general  and  city  elections,  provided,  that  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing any  notice  required  by  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  fees 
fixed  by  section  4275.  statutes  of  1898.  for  legal  notices.  There  shall 
be  no  other  publications  than  tnose  provided  for  in  sections  3  and 
7  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
of  the  respective  city  and  county  clerks  to  take  the  proper  steps,  as 
now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to  general  and  city  elections,  to 
have  the  name  of  every  person  nominated  at  a  primary  election 
placed  upon  the  official  ballot  for  the  next  ensuing  general  or  city 
election. 

Section  12.  All  primary  elections  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  same  officers  that  have  charge  of  general  and  city  elections. 
All  inspectors,  ballot  clerks  and  clerks  of  election  for  any  primary, 
general  or  city  election  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  as  provided 
by  section  47,  statutes  of  1898,  which  said  section  is  hereby  amended 
so  that  all  such  election  officers  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  in 
the  same  manner  as  therein  provided,  except  that  such  choice  shall 
be  made  at  a  corresponding  time  In  the  month  of  August  Instead  of 
September,  as  therein  now  provided.  The  ballot  clerks  shall  per- 
form the  duties  prescribed  by  section  50,  statutes  of  1898.  The 
clerks  of  election  shall  keep  a  poll  list  of  all  persons  voting,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Inspectors  prescribe;  two  Inspect- 
on  belonging  to  two  different  political  parties  shall  have  charge 
of  the  registration  of  the  voters  and  the  other  inspector  shall 
receive  and  deposit  the  ballots.  Each  clerk  and  Inspector  shall 
take  the  oath  prescribed  in  section  48,  statutes  of  1898. 
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Section  11  At  all  prlmur  •lections  there  ihall  be  aa  AmtnilUn 
baUot  made  up  of  the  eeTeral  Uokets  hereUi  prorlded  for,  all  of 
which  shall  be  securely  fastened  together  at  the  top^  prorided 
that  there  shall  be  as  many  separate  tickets  as  there  ars  parties 
emtltled  to  participate  In  said  primary  election.  There  shall  also  be  a 
non-partisan  ticket  upon  which,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  each 
office,  shall  be  printed  the  names  of  all  persons  for  whom  noml* 
nation  papers  shall  have  been  filed  as  required  by  this  act  who  are 
not  deslsnated  on  such  nomination  papers  as  ^^frM*^**^  of  any 
political  party,  as  defined  by  section  4  of  this  act.  The  names 
of  all  candidates  shall  be  arranged  alphabetically  aeeordtac  to 
surname  under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  respeetlve  ofltoss  and 
under  the  proper  party  designation  upon  the  party  tieket  or  upon 
the  non-partisan  ticket,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ballots  with  the 
endorsements  shall  be  In  substantially  the  annexed  forma,  pro- 
Tided,  that  ballots  for  any  dty  election  may  be  Taned  as  to  the 
title  of  the  offices  to  be  printed  thereon,  so  as  to  oonform  to  the 
law  under  which  each  such  election  Is  held.  On  reeehrtac  his  ballot 
at  any  such  primary  election,  the  elector  shall  forthwith,  wttho«t 
leavlnc  th^  poUtnc  place,  retire  alone  to  one  of  the  booths  or  eom- 
partments  to  prepare  the  same  by  marking  In  the  sqiQare  at  the 
rlcht  of  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  ho  wtshos  to 
rote  a  cross,  thus:  OC)  If  he  wishes  to  vote  for  a  person  whose 
name  Is  not  on  the  ballot,  he  must  write  such  naase  la  the  blank 
■pace  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  no  croes  (X)  need  bo  placed 
after  the  name  so  written.  An  elector  may  use  or  copy  an  QOoOclal 
sample  ballot,  provided  the  same  Is  not  printed  upon  paper  oC 
the  color  or  quality  of  the  official  ballot.  After  preparfaff  his  bal* 
lot,  the  elector  shall  fold  It  so  that  Its  face  will  be  concealed  and 
the  prlnte*!  Indorsement  and  signatures  or  Initials  thereon  seen, 
and  vote  the  same  forthwith  before  leavlnc  the  polling  placo.  On 
any  primary  election  day  the  polls  In  each  precinct  In  any  ctty 
■hall  be  open  from  six  o'clock  In  the  mominc  ontSI  nine  c*cloe% 
In  the  cvenlnff.  in  all  other  prldncts.  the  polls  shall  bo  open  from 
elicbt  o'clock  In  the  mornlnv  to  nine  o'clock  In  the  ovontaMr. 

Section  14.  The  name  of  no  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  pii* 
mary  election  ballot  unless  the  nomination  pnpir  or  pnpsff 
quired  by  this  act  be  filed  In  his  behalf,  tmt  any  OUctor 
vote  for  any  other  person  by  writing  his  name  In  the  space  ptortds"! 
on  such  ballot  under  any  office.  If  any  elector  write  vpon  Ms 
ticket  the  name  of  any  person  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  osme 
office  on  some  other  ticket  thnn  that  upon  which  his  name  Is  oo 
written,  the  ballot  shall  be  counted  for  such  psrson  only  ••  n 
candidate  of  the  party  upon  whose  ticket  his  name  Is  written  and 
iihall  in  no  case  be  counted  for  such  person  as  a  candidate  npon 
any  other  ticket.  In  case  a  person  Is  nominated  on  more  than 
one  ticket  he  shall  forthwith  file  with  the  proper  officer  a 'written 
declaration  indicating  the  deslynstlon  under  which  his  naaM  Is 
to  t>e  printed  on  the  official  ballot.  The  name  of  ao  pereoa  shall 
be  placed  on  the  official  ballot  used  at  any  general  or  dty  slocUuii 
unless  he  shall  have  t>een  nominated  as  provided  la  this  not.  bnt 
any  elector  may  write  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  aay  person  far 
whom  he  desires  to  vote,  as  now  provided  by  law.  Ni 
may  be  declined  as  provided  In  section  K  sUtntes  of  WL    Ti 
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elM  ooeorrtaff  afUr  tli«  boldtev  of  mmf  prtrnwrr  •IteHon  tfhAll  l» 
fUtod  bF  Um  PMty  <wimmltt—  oC  tlM  «tly,  ooantr.  dltlrtei  or  sUttb 
as  the  caa«  may  ba. 

Saotkm  11.  No  poraoo.  axotpt  m  haralBafttr  provldod,  ahall  bo 
oBtltlad  to  Toto  at  a  prlmaiy  tiaotlon  obImi  duly  rogtotoroA. 
Brenr  piimarr  oloetSoa  day  and  tbo  Monday  aost  prtoadtnir  K 
aball  bo  rottotratkm  daya  on  whMi  tho  toapoctora  aball  amtrdao 
tbo  powora  proocribod  by  aootloiia  U  and  Ml  atatqtoa  of  IML  oscoi^ 
tbat  no  poraoB  aball  ba  rogtattcod  on  or  aftor  tbo  day  of  boMInt 
a  primary  otootloa  wltboat  poraonally  appoarteff  baforo  tbo  tnspoot- 
ora.  Tbo  liiapootora  aball  riglattr  aay  pomn  tvho  ilMll  oa  aay 
raclatratlOB  day  flia  an  aflMavlt  or  aflnaatloa  frooB  wbMi  It  ap- 
pears t|iat  bo  la  a  quallflod  votor  In  oneb  oloctlon  product.  Aay 
poroon  roclatorliiff  on  oltbor  oC  tbo  aald  daya  aa  prtacrlbod  borola. 
If  othorwlao  a  logal  Totor,  oball  bo  ontltlod  to  Toto  at  tbo  onauing 
fonoral  or  olty  olootSoa  wttboot  otbor  rogtstratloB.  Tboro  oball 
bo  no  otbor  reclatratloa  day  or  daya  for  oltbor  a  prteary,  gtawal 
or  dty  oloetloB,  oxeopt  tbat  prtacrlbod  by  lOCtlOB  17  of  tbo  otatatoo 
of  UM.  No  TOtor  aball  bo  roqulrod  to  riglattr  vador  tbo  pro- 
Ttalono  of  tbia  act  la  aay  oloctlOB  proelaet  wboro  rtglatratloo  la 
not  now  roqnlrsd  by  law.  Tbo  Inapoetora  oball  bo  la  atadon  for 
tbo  purpooo  of  rtclatratlon  from  nino  o'oloefc  In  tbo  oMimtaur  nnttt 
eight  o'clock  In  tho  oronlng;  oscopt  tbat  on  the  day  of  holding  pri- 
mary election,  and  on  that  day  from  alx  o'olock  In  tho  morning 
until  nine  o'clock  In  the  evening.  No  Inapoetor  or  dork  oball  bo 
paid  to  ezeeed  throe  dollaro  ao  compenoatlon  for  blo  iw  ticea  on 
any  regtotratlon,  primary,  general,  or  dty  dectlon  day. 

Section  IC  The  party  oommlttee  of  each  dectlon  prednct  herein* 
after  provided  for.  may  appoint  In  writing  over  their  olgnatnrMb 
two  party  agents  or  repreaentatlvoa»  with  an  altomato  for  ooob» 
who  shall  act  as  challengero  for  thdr  reopoethro  partlea,  and  bavo 
the  powers  proocribod  by  section  U,  otatatoo  of  IML  Tbo  obalrman 
of  each  party  committee  shall  represent  his  party  In  tho  polling 
booth  of  his  prednct  during  tho  canvaaa  and  return  of  tbo  Tola, 
but  he  shall  not  act  as  an  ofBcer  of  a  primary  dectlon. 

Section  17.  Tn  oanvasdng  the  vote  the  oflloers  of  tbo  eloetlon  shall 
proceed  tn  tbo  manner  proscribed  In  section  1%  statutes  of  UHl  oo 
far  as  the  same  Is  applicable.  They  shall  put  aside  snd  not  count 
for  any  candidate  any  ballot  upon  which  an  elector  baa  attempted 
to  rote  for  candtdaleo  upon  more  than  one  ticket  of  such  ballot. 
The  InspMtors  of  election  In  each  prednct  shall  make  a  duplloato 
list  of  the  candidates  voted  for  upon  each  ticket  used  at  such  pri* 
msry  election,  giving  thereon  a  full  and  accurate  rdum  of  tbo 
votes  cast  for  each  candidate.  The  chairman  of  each  party  pro> 
dnct  committee  shall  certify  upon  each  duplicate  return  relating 
to  his  party,  that  the  same  Is  sn  accurate  and  full  return  of  all 
votes  cast  by  his  party.  The  Inspectors  shall  forthwith  send  ono 
copy  of  the  return  as  Co  each  political  pariy  to  the  county  chair- 
man of  that  political  party  and  also  ddtver  or  send  all  roCuma 
to  the  county  clerk.  If  a  primary  election  preceding  a  general 
election,  or  to  the  city  clerk.  If  a  city  election.  The  poroon  deliver- 
ing such  return  shall  receive  the  compensation  provided  by  sso- 
tton  7K  statutes  of  IML  and  bo  liable  for  neglect  to  doUvor  tbo 
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«am«  AS  proTld«d  la  Mctkm  Tit  sUtatM  of  Ifli.  Prortd^ff  alway* 
that  such  returns  stuOl  b«  sent  bF  tzprsM  or  rtfteUrod  baII  wImto 
practicable. 

Section  18.  The  vote  at  a  prtmarj  election  ahall  bo  ofTni— i  ta 
the  following  manner:  U  for  a  alnylo  proolnct  by  the  tawpoetora 
therein:  If  for  a  district  having  more  than  one  proeteei.  aa4 
wholly  within  any  ward,  dty  or  county,  the  oaovasa  ahall  ha  aada 
from  the  returns  provided  for  by  section  17,  by  the  coiiBty  dark 
and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  eonunlttaa  oC  each 
political  party  having  a  regularly  organised  commlttso  Iharsla, 
If  the  primary  election  be  preliminary  to  a  teneral  •■action,  or  by 
the  city  clerk  and  chairman  and  secretary  of  tho  party  eHy 
mltte^^s.  If  preliminary  to  a  city  election.  Such  board  of  oaovi 
shall  meet  at  eleren  o'clock  In  the  forenoon  of  tho  third  day  tFtI* 
<lay)  succeeding  such  primary  election  at  the  oflloo  of  tho  oowity 
or  city  c1#rk.  as  the  case  may  be.  and  proceed  to  cmnvaaa  tha  vola 
substantially  as  provided  by  section  tt,  otatutsa  of  IML  Thoy 
shall  make  and  certify  duplicate  returns  as  to  tho  votaa  eaal  for 
the  candidates  voted  for  wholly  within  the  llmRa  of  any  ona 
county  and  forthwith  certlfly  and  file  one  complete  rotora  with  the 
city  or  county  clerk«  aa  the  case  may  be,  and  taaaMdlataly  doHver 
so  much  of  tho  other  aa  relates  to  each  party  to  tho  rsapoctlva 
party  county  chairmen.  They  shall  also  make  aa  addltloaal  dvpll* 
cate  return  In  the  same  form  showing  tho  voita  caal  fOr  each 
candidate  not  voted  for  wholly  within  the  limits  of  aay  oaa  oovaty. 
The  county  clerk  shall  forthwith  send  to  the  aacrstary  of  atato 
by  reclstered  mall  or  ezpreas.  one  complete  copy  of  all  rataraa  aa 
to  such  candidates.  The  county  clerk  shall  Ilkewlso  aead  the 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  of  each  party  a  daplloate 
copy  of  the  returns  last  described  relating  to  tho  oaadldatea  of 
each  such  party. 

Section  ly.  The  vote  for  all  candidates  not  to  ba  TOted  for  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  county  shall  bo  caavassed  froai  tho 
returns  provided  for  In  section  If  by  the  secretary  of  slats  aad 
the  chairman  4nd  secretary  of  the  state  central  ooamttteo  of  each 
polltlml  party  la  the  state,  who  shall  meet  for  that  pur  poos  la 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  twelve  o'clock  aooa  oa 
Tiirixlay  one  we«»k  after  each  primary  election  preliminary  to  a 
ceneral  (flection.  They  shall  make  and  certify  dapllrato  refaraa 
nhowlnir  the  vote  cast  for  each  luch  candidate  and  forthwith  file  a 
romplt't#»  copy  of  the  si  me  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
and  deliver  to  the  chairman  of  the  state  coatral  coaualtteo  of 
i>:if-h  political  party  a  certified  fltat«*ment  of  all  votes  caat  for  the 
candidat^n  of  the  political  party  represented  by  aoeh  iihsli  aisn 
In  case  of  th«*  failure  of  any  county  clerk  to  forward  tho  returaa 
as  re<itilred  by  thli  act.  the  secretary  of  state  ahall  forthwith 
cure  the  mlsalnir  return  as  provided  In  section  H.  atatutea  of 

S4H^tl<in  20.  In  all  cases  the  person  upon  any  ticket  recetvUMT  the 
larcftit  number  of  votes  for  any  office  ahall  bo  dodardd  tho  eaadi* 
flat<>  nf  hlA  p.irty  for  such  office.  In  case  of  a  tlo  voto.  tha  tie 
ehall  forthwith  be  determined  by  lot  by  the  eaavaassra.  Upoa  tho 
canvass  of  the  votes  that  determine  the  nomlaatloa  of  aay  eaadl* 
date.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dty  or  county  dark  or  ascrstary  af 
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state,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  forthwith  give  notice  of  such  fact  lit 
writing  to  the  person  nominated.  When  tiled  with  any  public  of- 
flcer»  any  such  return  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  No  public  ofticer  shall  be  entitled  to  any  additional 
compensation  for  performing  any  duty  required  by  this  act  and 
no  member  or  officer  of  any  political  committee  shall  receive  any 
compensation  from  the  public  for  the  services  required  by  this 
act  or  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  same. 

Section  21.  The  platform  of  each  political  party  shall  be  form- 
ulated in  such  manner  as  the  state  central  committee  of  each  party 
shall  determine.  The  congressional  committee  of  each  r^lstrlct 
may  meet  with  the  nominee  at  the  call  of  its  chairman  after  the 
nomination  has  been  declared,  and  formulate  a  platform  for  such 
congressional  nominee  and  district. 

Section  22.  A  party  committee  of  three  for  each  precinct  shalY 
be  chosen  in  each  election  precinct  at  the  primary  election  preced- 
ing each  general  election.  Each  voter  may  write  in  the  space  left 
on  his  ticket  for  that  purpose  the  names  of  not  to  exceed  three 
qualifled  electors  of  the  precinct.  The  three  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  constitute  such  committee  and  the  one  hav- 
ing the  largest  vote  shall  be  chairman.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  choice 
■hall  forthwith  be  decided  by  lot  by  the  inspectors  In  such  manner 
as  they  may  determine.  The  official  return  made  by  the  inspectors 
shall  show  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  each  party  committee- 
man chosen. 

Section  23.  The  party  committee  of  each  city  and  county  and  of 
each  assembly  district  shall  consist  of  the  party  chairman  of  each 
precinct  In  such  city,  county  or  district;  the  state  senatorial  dis- 
trict committee,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  assembly  committees  in 
such  senatorial  district;  the  congressional  committees,  of  the  party 
chairmen  of  the  senatorial  district  committees  of  the  district* 
wholly  or  partially  in  such  congressional  districts;'  the  state  cen- 
tral committee,  of  the  party  chairman  in  each  county  of  the  state. 
Each  city,  county  and  state  central  committee  shall  choose  by 
ballot  its  chairman  and  an  executive  committee  of  not  to  exceed 
seven  members.  Such  officers  and  committeemen  for  each  ensuing 
campaign  shall  be  chosen  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  candidates- 
nominated  and  of  the  party  committee  for  the  city,  county  or  state, 
as  the  case  may  be,  each  candidate  having  one  vote  In  the  selec- 
tion of  such  officers  and  committeemen.  The  chairman  and  execu- 
tive committee  of  each  such  committee  shall  elect  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer  who  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  se- 
lected and  accept  office.  Each  candidate  for  congresfs,  state  senate 
or  assembly  shall.  Immediately  upon  his  nomination,  select  a 
chairman,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee 
for  his  respective  party  district  committee.  Every  chairman,  sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  member  of  an  executive  committee  shall  bs 
a  member  of  their  respective  committees  and  have  one  vote  In  the 
decision  of  all  questions  by  the  committee.  Each  such  chairman, 
secretary,  treasurer  or  executive  committeeman  shall  hold  office 
until  a  new  party  committee  is  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  until  his  successor  Is  elected  and  accepts 
office.     Bach   committee   and    Its   officers   shall    have   the   powers 
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ufluallr  exercised  hj  auch  commtttMa  and  by  th«  ofllecni  thertof. 
In  so  far  aa  conalstent  with  thia  act.  TIm  Tarlooa  oOtoara  and 
commltteea  now  In  eztstenee  ahall  exerctoa  the  powara  and  »osata< 
the  dutiea  herein  preacrlbed  untO  their  socoeaaera  are  ehoeeo  In 
accordance  with  this  act.  In  all  meetings  of  aald  ettr,  eanaty  or 
assemblr  district  committees,  each  iireelnot  diatnnaa  ahall  hava 
one  vote  for  ererr  flfty  ▼otea  or  major  fraetloa  theraof  caal  hjr 
his  party  In  his  precinct  at  the  last  general  elaetton.  aaOh  aoch 
chairman  to  have  at  leaat  one  vote;  and  In  all  OMattaca  of  the 
state  central  committee,  each  county  chairman  ahall  lia%a  one 
Tot^  for  erery  two  hundred  and  fifty  ballota  or  BMior  fracttoti 
thereof  cast  by  his  party  In  his  county  at  the  laat  praeadlac  preal- 
dential  ^lection,  to  be  determined  as  provided  In  section  K  abofa, 
each  chairman  to  have  at  least  one  vote. 

Section  24.  Wlienever  any  party  precinct  chairman  caaaot  asar- 
Hse  the  powers  and  perform  the  dutiea  required  of  htai  by  thla 
act,  «nch  duties  shall  be  performed  by  a  member  of  hia  party 
precinct  committee  to  be  deslirnated  by  the  preolnet  chairman 
or  chosen  by  lot.  If  the  chairman  of  any  other  party  aoounlttaa 
shall  not  be  able  to  perform  the  dutiea  herein  reqnlrad  of  him.  th-» 
secretary  of  such  committee  shall  exerdae  the  powara  herein 
vested  In  such  chairman.  If  both  the  chairman  aad  tha  aacratary 
are  unable  to  i^erform  such  duties,  they  shall  be  parfonnad  hy  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  chosen  by  tha  chalnBan,  or. 
If  the  cHnlrman  cannot  act,  by  the  secretary,  ilay  vaaaacy  to  a 
party  precinct  committee  shall  he  filled  by  tha  reanalnteff  mem- 
hers  of  such  committee:  any  vacancy  In  the  place  of  aa  ofllcar  of 
any  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  aa  that  la  which 
auch  ofHcer  was  orlalnally  chosen.  The  chalnnaa  of  each  poittlcal 
committee  shall  call  a  meeting  thereof  when  aaeaaaary  or 
requested  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  aneh  coBuatttai^ 
able  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  given. 

Set  Ion  S.  Any  officer,  member  of  any  polltloal  aooualttaa  or  other 
person  who  shall  wilfully  fall  or  neglect  to  perform  aay  d>ity  hy 
this  act  required  of  him.  or  tiho  shall  tamper  with,  chaaga  or 
wronirfully  destroy  any  ballot  return  or  eertMcata  a(  elartlan,  or 
wilfully  do  any  act,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  chaaga  or  arrongfally 
destroy  any  ballot  or  the  record  of  any  canvaaa  of  votea  or  to  aay 
way  wllfiilly  to  Interfere  with  the  utmoet  honeaty  and  falraeas  In 
conducting  any  such  primary  election  or  In  making  aomlnatlaoa 
thereat,  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  trial 
and  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leaa  than 
twenty-flve  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  by  haprlaes- 
ment  In  the  county  jail  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  asore  than 
(»ne  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Section  2S.  Any  person  who  shall  offer,  or  with  knowledga  af  tha 
same  permit  any  person  to  offer  for  his  benefit,  any  bribe  or 
of  aaln  of  any  kind  In  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to  a  voter  to  ladi 
to  slxn  any  preliminary  nomination  paper  or  petition  for 
tlon.  nn>1  any  t^^rson  who  shall  accept  any  such  bribe  hr 
of  gain  of  any  kind  In  the  nature  of  a  bribe  aa 
slaning  the  same,  whether  such  bribe  or  prooUae  of  gala  la  tha 
nature  of  a  bribe  be  offered  or  accepted  before  or  after 
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tBff,  Shan  be  iruilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  trial  and  convic- 
tion thereof*  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  any  candidate  shall 
be  convicted  of  any  such  offense,  the  name  of  such  candidate  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  official  primary  election  ballot,  or  if  the  con- 
viction occur  after  any  candidate  shall  be  declared  the  nominee 
of  his  party,  he  shall  forfeit  his  nomination  and  in  either  case 
such  nomination  shall  thereby  be  and  become  vacated  and  the 
place  filled  as  provided  in  section  14  above.  The  same  penalty  of 
forfeiture  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  candidate  who  shall  participate 
In  any  corrupt  or  fraudulent  practices  at  such  primary  election, 
or  who  shall  connive  with  or  aid  and  abet  any  one  else  in  so 
dotn^,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  nomination  thereat. 

Section  27.  Any  act  declared  an  offense  by  the  general  laws  of 
this  state  concerning  elections  shall  also  in  like  case  be  an  offense 
in  all  primary  elections,  and  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  form 
and  manner  as  therein  provided;  and  all  the  penalties  and  provi- 
sions of  the  law  as  to  such  election,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided, shall  apply  in  such  case  with  equal  force  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  fully  set  forth  in  this  act. 

Section  28.  The  provisions  of  the  statutes  now  in  force  in  relation 
to  the  holding  of  elections,  the  solicitation  of  voters  at  the  polls, 
the  challenging  of  voters,  the  manner  of  conducting  elections,  of 
counting  the  ballots  and  making  return  thereof  und  of  other 
kindred  subjects  shall  apply  to  all  primary  elections  in  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  this  act.  The  intent  of  this  act  being  to 
place  the  primary  election  under  the  regulation  and  protection  of 
the  laws  now  in  force  as  to  elections. 

Section  29.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  or  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  ao.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Hay,  190L 
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Attendaaoe  at  polls,  168, 18S.  28S-£8r. 

Ballot,  arrangement  of,  tl8, 288, 288, 406; 
separata,  m,  200, 288;  names  on,  278. 

Ballot  reform,  when  aooompUshed,  84; 
poiftician  and,  86;  scope  of,  87. 

BOls,  direct  primary,  introduced,  1901, 
M;  in  Utah,  191;  in  Colorado,  182;  in 
North  Dakota,  180. 

Bnsslsm,  extent  of,  90. 

Boston,  primaries  in,  109^  108;  caucus, 
law  oi;  106. 

Britton  ▼.  Board,  Oal.  decision,  860. 

Bryant  bUl  of  Wisconsin,  247. 

Oalifomla,  amendment  to  Constitution, 
198;  court  dedsions  in,  864;  early  pri- 
maries in,  148;  first  law  of,  147,  193; 
primary  laws  of,  196;  law  of  1901,  96, 
200;  primary  reform  in,  198;  test  for 
voting,  849;  weakness  of  law,  204. 

Candidates,  busy  class,  818;  concentra* 
tkm  of,  1^2;  in  Clereland,  Ohio,  818; 
distribution  of,  807;  good,  821,  822; 
leisure  class,  818;  ''machine,^  under 
direct  primary;  modest,  820;  number 
of,  288;  nationality  of,  806;  in  Kansas, 
186;  lists  of,  when  published,  404; 
poor,  817;  representative,  286,  287;  re- 
qotrements  from,  278;  weak,nomina- 
tlon^ol^  887, 868;  wealthy,  816, 816;  who 
may  run,  400. 

OsnnMB,  under  closed  primaries,  408; 
nnder  open  jnimary,  408;  how  made, 
inllicfa.,289. 
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280;  salary  of,  289;  In  Minn.,  220;  on* 

der  DL  bOl,  200;  nnder  Stevens  bOI 

of  Wis.,  280,  261. 
Caucus,  corruption  in,  87-41;   derioes 

for  contn^  of,  41;  deflnfUon  oC,  84; 

importance  of,  86;  in  country,  88; 

origin  of,  4;  abolition  of,  8;  legaHaa- 

tion  of,  60;  lack  of  interest  in,  42;  ooB- 

trolof,40. 
Caucus  laws,  early,  90;  tneflldency  oi; 

7,41,70,248. 
Challengers,  407. 
Chelsea,  direct  primaries  in,  102. 
diicago,  ciTil  serrlce  rules  in,  427. 
Cincinnati,  direet  primaries  in,  16& 
City,  appointiTe  offices  in,  486. 
City  goyemment,  corruption  in,  824; 

reform,  doctrine  of,  826;  and  direct 

primaries,  334. 
City  voter,  advantage  of,  804;  relation 

to  country  voter,  806. 
Civil  service  reform(  419;  and  imperial- 
ism, 480;  in  England,  420;  in  United 

States,    480;    legislation    for,    426; 

method  of,  429;   principles  of,  482; 

rules  in  cities,  428. 
Clark  system  of  nomination,  71,  72l 
Cleveland  primaries,  166;  attendance 

at,  168,  286;  experience  with,  167,  889; 

and  factional  politics,  157. 
Closed  primary,  406;  Mils  providing  for, 

835;  in  Minn.,  228;  practicability  of, 

886;  under  Colby  bOl  of  Mich.,  286; 

under  Stevens  bill  of  Wis.,  260;  where 

used,  834.    See  also  Tssr. 
Colby  bOl  of  Ifich.,  286. 
College,  American,  and  dtisenship,  27; 

typical,  Yale,  28. 
College  graduate  and  reform,  80;  ap- 
athy toward  wrongful  poUtlos,  80;  in 

poUtiGS,26L 


4U8 


Indea^ 


OokNtMlo.  oooit  dceWoB  ta,  M;  dirtet 

prtmArylB,  ISl 
OombiiMtftoiw.  polltloftl.OMat  or«  tt:  tai 
mrttl  dMxkiMt  tt;  rHnadlj  for,  SI; 

■trangUi  of ,  tt. 
Oommlttoe  of  credoodAle,  '*BMklM 

oootroUed,**  aiL 
Ooocmrent  primAriai,  VK^  M^  400;  In 

OrL,  187;  Boi  and  la  IIL,  t07:  la 

Mioh..  WBi  la  Wmm^  tif ;  la  Omr., 

08:  uiMlar  DL  MO,  tt»: 

bfflorWliL,MiL 


6*.  p7otoai,0L 

nniimiiiimaliaiiUM.  Itiortgte,  If;  Its 
power.  14, 16;  its  InllaflBOS,  10;  logscx 
ot  17:  protests  sicainst,  ia»  1& 

OnnstltuttoosUtj  of  prlasrj  Isvsi  Ml 

OooTsatioQ,  cboios  of  mmlMsfss  ta, 
fiO:  oisssss  of  dilifUM  la,  S7; 
del«srste,  0:  In  •t^doa,  W\ 
trsMltloci  to.  17:  BDOzsd,  IS; 
7.  0;  psrtj-diilBl«frstlac  fi 
187.  «B:  partj  ooodMstton  la,  81; 
psrtj  sBtho^ssaB  la,  51;  partj  sii»> 
ossi  s»l.  80:  ss  psrty  lastitatioB,  «; 
pha/om  of.  at;  purs,  tf ;  stat«i»  8; 
school  of  poUtlos.  68;  ssrrss  sU  par- 
ties, 38;  swilu!  of,  48;  wias  Csvor,  8l 

Ooaveatioa  sjetaca,  wmkisK  oC  It;  las* 
proTmneat  of,  81 ;  orfsstisfioa  of,  18; 
oonipl«*zltj  of,  81.  an 

Oorporstloos,  ooatrol  of  Bomtnatloa 
by.  98;  Ineresse  la.  888;  la  poUtios, 
8M:  under  dlreet  primaries,  8881 

CXMrespoodeooe  oooualttsSBb  C  T. 

CbmaiiC  pTMtiees 

Oouotj.  sppolaClTS 

Couotry  ToCer,  la  Sooth,  188;  sad  poll- 
ik-Ua.  808:  Interest  of.  808. 801:  aader 
cnoTeotloB  sjstaoi,  808;  oadsr  direel 
primary.  181;  la  Kaasai,  18\  807;  dto- 
adrsntsces  of.  801;  uadsr  aoialssf 
hue  distrtcis,  807;  uadsr  Mlaa.  law, 

Oourt  dediloas.  la  Oola,  Pna.«  If.  T^ 

Csl .  Oreir..  8981 
Crawford  oountj.  direoi  vola 
of   M;  Inauiniralsd.  147; 
v.th.  1«.  SA;  flrsedoa  of,  IflO;  kiw 
f»,  148L 


Bumbst  of^ 


s  180; 


ooniipt,  80;  hoer  oormptMl. 
74;  iinlMlnMtsd.  73. 

of.  laOrec. 
tll;teOiL. 
Stsvsas  hlll,888L 

FSb,  prhaary  law  of, 
la.181. 
partj,  la  Sooth,  IM.  888L 


8;  sKpsdIeMif  oC;  77;  adraalacvi  of. 
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sdraatacss  of,  te  Kaa^  188;  atteod- 

181 ;  firrt,  84;  Usa  of  Uw.  888;  la  1800. 
tt;  oppoiitlOB  ta^  18BC  Itt.  Optleaal 
la  Ma,  in;  la  KsbL,  188;  la  Soitfh. 
Itl;  la  Now  Tsril,  110;  la  lad..  18ft: 
la  KJm  170;  la  OMo,  188;  partj-reri- 
latsd,  188,  184,  880;  party  Apostasy 
«adsr,8»;  paity  Isatfsn  uadsr,  f:«; 
aim  of,  808;  whsa  hsU,  888, 

^^^irw  ^^mmm^^m^^   ^^^^^^^^^^n^^i^  ^saw^^^ma^  ^^  • 

or;  flit,  84, 80;  hapsifsrtioa  at  881 : 
passNi  la  1801, 88;  la  1888, 88;  aKdel 
law,  807;   bllli  tBlwduesd  1081,  M; 
otmeltlaa  ta.  88:  laeenM^alifla  ^*^ 
by  ooarli^  871. 

a«oni.74;i 
;  aalups  of,  88: 
of,  07;  Statai  pinnnilfcn  the^  04; 
proffreMoCOL 
Essley,  B.  M^  flscy.  OMo 


.m 


14. 


»r  ii««  "^  «*; 

ftw|osacy  oC  441, 
Hy,  &  T.  thao^r  ^  001900880  toOar- 

BsroQaMat,  la  K.  T„  111;  88  Mm*  NT : 

la,]88L 

oa»8n;  00 


of  piOasilM,  Ittoni 

la  QUm  «7;  la  1^.,  ms  la  I 
807;  la  Iad.«  107;  la  ItaL,  IIT.  lit; 
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188;  in  Oreg.,  885;  In  tbe  Sooth,  1S6; 
under  Sterens  bill,  MO. 

Factions  in  party  under  direct  prlm*- 
riee,  180;  repreeentation  oC»  in  Ukm., 
14S. 

Fee,  constitutionality  of,  889;  expedi- 
ency of,  879;  diecrlminatioin  oC,  Slfi. 
Required,  878;  in  HL,  800;  under 
Oolby  bill,  888;  l7  Minn,  law,  817;  in 
Oregon,  881;  under  direct  primary 
law  in  Mich.,  887. 

Florida,  direct  primarlet  in,  140. 

General  election,  nature  of,  881. 

Georgia,  direct  primaries  in,  180. 

Governor,  position  of,  in  State,  487. 

Grand  Rapids,  direct  primary  law  of, 
887. 

Gregory,  CSiarlea  Nobla,  on  corrupt 
practices  acts,  444. 

Hagemeistflr  bill  o<  Wisconsin,  8BB;  un- 
constitutionality oC,  8B0. 

Hatton  amendment  to  Sterens  biO  of 
Wisconsin,  8C8. 

Hennepin  county,  primary  law  of;  816; 
success  of,  810L 

Hicks  direct  primary  biO  of  Minn.,  814. 

Hopkins,  John  S.,on  national  league, 06. 

Illinois  primaries,  corruptloo  in,  804; 
legislation  for,  805;  law  of  1800,  806; 
weakness  of  law,  800.  Direct  pri- 
mary biO  of  1001,  800;  prospects  of 
reform  in,  810. 

Independent  Toter,  excluded  l^  test, 
886;  in  dty,  886;  independent  ticket 
under  Oregon  law,  887. 

Indiana,  direct  primaries,  counties 
using,  168;  law  of  1001,  06, 165;  rules 
for,  168;  test  at,  840. 

Insley,  Edward,  on  conference,  08w 

Iowa,  primaries,  188. 

Jackson  county  (Kan.),  direct  primary, 
00,  188;  experiences  with,  807.  See 
also  Kansas. 

Kansas,  direct  primaries  in,  00, 188, 807; 
adrantages  of,  187;  candidates  at,  988. 

Kentucky,  direct  primaries  in,  161;  at- 
tendance at,  986;  experience  with, 
800, 174;  enrollment  system  for,  170; 
Uw  for,  00;  Uw  of  1880, 160;  law  of 
1809,  170;  improTftments  in  law  of 
1809, 171;  test  for  Totlng  at,  848. 


Lackawana  county,  Pa.,  direct  prim** 
riesfai,168. 

Lsdd  ▼.  Holmes,  Oreg.  decision,  864, 
879L 

La  FoUette,  B.  M.,  as  primary  re- 
former, 97,  841;  addresses  of,  06,  84S, 
846;  campaign  against,  807;  defeat  of, 
in  cooTentlofi,  844;  annual  message 
of,asgoiTemor,  61;  Teto  message  of; 
864;  and  Stereos  bQl,  900. 

Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  first  primary 
law  ot  161;  Orawf6rd  system  in,  isa 

LegislatiYe  caucus,  decline  of,  16;  in- 
fluence of,  10;  last,  16;  legaiqr  of;  17; 
nomination  l^,  18;  origin  of,  10. 

Lewis  biU  of  Wis.,  846. 

Liberty,  false  notion  of,  40,  80. 

lincoin,  Nebr.,  primaries  in,;i80. 

Local  act,  what  constitutes  a,  871 

Logwood  act,  Oreg.,  constltutiooaUty 
of,  878. 

Louisville  primaries,  attendance  at,  886u 

Louisiana,  primaries  in,  148. 

Machine,  and  ciril  sendee  reform,  488; 
and  lower  clasMS,  800;  candidates  of, 
88i;  cause  of;  M;  in  dty,  896;  in  poli- 
tics, 804;  in  rural  districts,  88;  in 
Soudth,  186;  hi  Wis.,  06;  its  influenc^ 
868.  Opposition  of,  to  reform.  06;  in 
Mtam.,  888;  in  Midi.,  887;  in  Wis.,  844, 
847,  846.  Place  of.  in  politics,  908; 
under  direct  primaries,  906,  800. 

Majority  nomination,  196;  at  oonven- 
tlon,  968;  experience  with,  964;  how 
secured,  900;  in  Kebr.,  180;  in  Miss., 
149;  hi  &  a,  186. 

Maryland,  direct  primaries  in,  180. 

Marsh  ▼.  Hanley,  Gal.  dedslon,  861 

Massachusetts,  caucus  law  of,  106, 104; 
difllcolty  with  law,  119;  dril  serrice 
law  of,  487;  primaries  in,  108;  stay- 
at-home  TOte  in,  867. 

Meyer,  B.  H.,  adrisory  councils,  806. 

Hftrhig*",  primaries  in,  886;  Oolby  bill 
of,  886;  law  of  1001,  887;  test  at,  840. 

Mills  caucus  law  of  Wis.,  849. 

Milwaukee,  dril  service  rules  in,  497. 

Minnesota  direct  primaries,  918 ;  country 
vote  under,  806;  attendance  at,  986; 
candidates  at,  964;  experience  with, 
801 ;  Hennepin  county  law,  916;  Hicks 
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bin,  SI4:  Urn  of  im,  M.  «•;  pMty 
orfanlflttka  OMler,  tH;  If«t  unMrt- 
mentt  SM;  op«a  prlBAiy  te,  US;  pub- 
UcpraM  in,  nS;  tflii  ftirToClBC.  Sl».«a 
[teorttgr  antnliMrtw.  1 
WB;  uadar  dirioi  pfteMrtai,  07; 


iMaj   Ib,  STft; 


ocm: 


biUtgroC 


for,  t90t  M; 


te,t41,Mt. 
ITftsooBpiiltoqrt 
90;  law  of  1901, 177. 

MmilclpiU  gofoffBBWt»  8Nb 

MebnakA,  primMlM  la,  IV. 

Kegn>  ToCor,  in  Boolli,  UM. 

Meradtt,  primMlM  te,  191. 

Kow  BnfUuirt,  9uHj  OMeat  te,  S. 

Kow  JofMj,  priBMlM  te,  im 

Kow  York,  dta  nrrloo  Iftw  oC,  4m; 
eomt  d^yirion  te,  188;  dIraeC  pdnafy 
te.  110;  oMollBMrt  ^ntflB,  119;  prf. 
niAry  law  oC,  109, 110;  prlnuurj  rigiF 
latloM»  116;  lajathoow  voU  te,  98T: 

Knmlnirtoni.  oMihodi  oC,  •;  dimfoH 
for,  90f. 

VofBlBAtloo  paptr,  601;  •gpodiWMy  oC 
in  South.  »•;  in  Soolh,  108;.  Ii  Win, 
991;  ol^Mtloa  tOkflO;  ndor  ¥■■• 
piaoooBtyteir.tl?;  aBdflrlfloh.,bffl, 


Kotth  OwQiiM,  priBMte  te,  lii^ 
north  Dmkote,  prteMHw  In,  190L 

Kottoo  of  prlnuurj.  wbM  potaUihcd,  608L 
Ohio  DrtmArtaiL  oaadidAto  aL  tw.  ti9: 

iBw  fbr,  100;  ehAi«M  in  Ibw,  190; 

torn  oat  of  TOUra,  909; 

819; 


m; 


Orac.,  9V:  li  OiL,  900;  li 
teIlL,907:liWiiL,il9. 
Fhrt7ooamit9M^  ilMlkMi  0^  li 
149;  li  iBd.,  190w   FmroroCii 
tooky,  m;  li  Soslh,  198^    Bm 
F 


iB 

9M; 


609.41O;  iB  Mo^  179;  in  Mioh.,  9«;  li 


>•«  ^^t 


bill  or  Wii.,  9881   Jm 


t  "■  "t 


«C190L 

hm. 


Mo«C60i:liOhL, 

0^ 


oCtIi; 


GkAVflNll 


MT: 


ia8;flntlMrlh. 


On»>iDftB*po««r.  growth  of,  98; 

thm  to,  98;  nhitloa  for,  98. 
OpM  booliaMthod  of  MomlMtiM,  79L 
Opes  primary,  and  ** 

trol.  90O;   billi  pro>vldiBc  for,  998; 

ooBOtffuHosality  oC,  9V;  ia  QiL,  10^ 

989,  805;  ia  lOaa.,  919.  9M;  la  One 

Ma    laA     Ma    Ma>    vm^t^^m^IMm   d^ 

905;  propoMd  fbrm  of,  408:  trial  of, 
SO;  tmdor  m.  bffl.  909; 
Tana  tain.  980;  whan 
Orv^iroo.  dlrwt  prunarj  la, 
of  law.  980;  cowt  du'lrtwi,  88<  998; 
law  of  1901.  M.  tSO.  poUtioal  lituatloa 
la  Orfc^  905;  itat  te,  S«L 
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Phttadelphla.  avfl 


at^lUk 


Platf om.  bow 


Falli  opa^  thM  «C  40r;  IB 
Md.,  171;  la 


«f.anL 


adj  for,  n;  aad 


